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QUATTING on the porch of her little glances fgllgweds.+ il it melted 
home, Fai-fai rolled a tiny ball By Henry Hal Poppe anda rae tact s again. And 
from the hair-like Japanese to- of the muslin tuff, 


bacco in her lap, took the three conven- 
tional puffs, and sat motionless for a 
long while, holding her hands over the 
dying glow of the hibachi. 

People in Sai-nan considered her 
wealthy, since everybody knew that her 
mother had exactly 382 Yen in the bank, 
the Tai-wan Ginko, when she died about 
a year ago. True enough, Fai-fai was 
making a good living cultivating her lit- 
tle pineapple plantation, and during the 
rainy season weaving beautiful bamboo 
baskets and straw slippers for which she 
always found a ready market. Financial 
troubles were almost unknown in Sai- 
nan; and Fai-fai’s worries, like those of 
many a girl in the Orient in general, and 
in Formosa in particular, were of a 
much graver nature, were a question of 
ancestors. 


Mixtures of blood and creed were 
manifold along the western coast, espe- 
cially on the bay of Tai-pee, where the 
black flag of the sea’s most vicious vul- 
tures had assembled a strange medley 
of beautiful and demure slaves from the 
harems of Malaysia, and doll-like gaishas 
from the Nine Isles, who, smiling 
bravely, withered away under the vile 
brutality of their pirate-masters; ugly 
Tonkinese women with limbs as strong 
as teakwood, bearing fate and children 
with equal stubborn indifference. 

Many of humanity’s most miserable 
misfits had come from the orgies of the 
Formosan corsair. With a shudder Fai- 
fai rolled another pea-like ball of to- 
bacco and took the three puffs, staring 
into the clouds. She knew the lurid his- 
tory of her country. Deliberately she 
tried to link together the fragments of 
memory which made up her own life’s 
story. Her father had been a Malay 
fisherman, but of him she knew nothing; 
a shark had killed him while pearl-div- 
ing when Fai-fai was still an infant. Her 
mother was the descendant of an old 
feudal Chinese family, finally stranded 


wand pineapples, 


al 


in Sai-nan as a captive after one of the 
numerous wars with Japan. Fron’ her 
Fai-fai had learned all she knew, had in- 
herited the pride and wisdom of her 
noble blood; from her father she had 
the daring and courage of the pearl- 
fishers and pirates of the Banda Sea. 

Never before had Fai-fai been afraid, 
but now she suddenly shuddered and 
shivered, despite the midday heat. In 
Formosa, where the paragraphs of man- 
kind’s moral code had always been dim 
and illegible, girls of her age and stand- 
ing were considered free game. The 
Chinese mailman had made a remark 
once . . . she carried a poisoned dag- 
ger under her hair ever since. And there 
was Sakuma, the Japanese constable of 
Sai-nan; an ill-featured wife and a stout 
concubine shared honors evenly divided, 
being the mothers of his ten children. 
Fai-fai smiled sadly. She knew she was 
not wanted in so large a family. Be- 
sides . had she not inherited from 
her mother an undying hatred for their 
suppressors, the Japanese ? 


Languorously the afternoon wore on. 
Hidden semes chirped on their tiny fid- 
dle-wings, crickets chimed in, octava 
bassa, forming a harmonious chord with 
the larghissimo of the drowsy bumble- 
bee. A thousand voices of the elusive 
cicada chorus gathered, humming the 
grand finale for the sleepy day’s lullaby. 
Over the glare of the distant sea crept 
a gossamer haze, rising and climbing, 
reaching out of the blue with invisibie 
hands, stretching over the fathomless 
sapphire of the skies, thus embracing the 
muslin that drifted through eternity. 
Gliding by, a cloud sailed over the sun, 
and its shadow, huge and deformed like 
a dragon, crawled over Fai-fai’s little 
vegetable garden, licked up at the mock- 
oranges and wound away over eggplants 
Furtively, the girl’s 


graceful hands reach- 
the cloudy curtain, and then 
fingers tearing at the 
peries, pulling them apart . 

and through the gap gliding up frail 
shadows, white figures, human forms. 
Her ancestors marching up in endless 
line, hovering about, drifting back into 
the dim forgotten: Noble Chinese ladies 
dressed in costly silk, ladies as clever as 
the priests of Confucius and as sweet as 
the god Kama himself . . . men, who 
had sold rice and tea as pure and famous 
as their philosophy. Graceful and wise, 
standing above the human mire that had 
bought their merchandise and chuckled 
at their proverbs. And the clouds drifted 
and baled and rolled, black streaks creep- 
ing in over the white and blue, and then, 
suddenly, hues of pink and ambre lining 
the black, yellow and orange obliterating 
into a dirty gray . . . an iridescent 
glimmer . . . and, with a last violent 
spasm of the universe, a streak of fire 
breaking through the gates of Heaven: 
Taifun. Galleys riding the billows of the 
sky, racing through space with torn sails 
bronze Malays holding the rudder 

with bleeding fists. 


And through the haze gliding on, rest- 
lessly onward, dim figures, vague shad- 
ows of the past swept by and faded out. 

Fai-fai’s heart was heavy. Once more 
she took her three puffs . the spell 
was gone. She felt thoroughly ashamed 
for not being a boy. But in the most 
secret corner of her heart a stark sad- 
ness remained, and an innermost voice 
seemed to urge: That chain of noble 
ancestors, don’t tear it off, be a valuable 
link yourself! This was her seventeenth 
birthday. She had always celebrated 
her little festivities in her own particu- 
lar ways: she bought age-old shiki- 


shima cigarettes and smoked until her 
head ached, cooked the most delicious 
hibi-dango, and spoiled her appetite for 
When the day’s heat 


days to come. 
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passed, Fai-fai rose to go down to the 
tobacco-ya of the town for more tobacco 
and cigarettes. An unusually large 
crowd was gathering at the further end 
of Naka-dori, the business centre of Sai- 
nan, consisting of a toolmaker’s poor 
excuse for a hardware store, a grocery 
and the tobacco-ya. A nice two-story 
building, modern-Japanese in structure, 
was facing the three stores, the “Nats’ 
no hana,” the inn and gaisha house of 
Sai-nan. Here it was where the people 
stood around, naked children ran to and 
fro, shouti ng excitedly, old women 
stumbled out of their ramshackle houses, 
and even the sturdy fishermen forgot 
repairing their nets with the prehistoric 
needle made out of a thorn, and came 
running to the scene of excitement. Fai- 
fai was too dignified to run. Slowly she 
turned her steps toward the crowd, 
gently elbowing her way through the 
ubiquitous children and kicking at the 
fussy dogs. And here the eighth wonder 
of the wor'd was presented to her . 
John Fairweather, Esq., traveller, artist 
and idler. She did, of course, not know 
his name, nor was she aware of the fact 
that he had drifted about the Orient for 
years, was as Weliknown in Aomori as in 
Batavia, and had left native girls and 
unpaid bills watting im vain, or his re- 
turn from the Loo- 
choo group tp 


Singapore or Hongk 
time in her life that s he . 
saw, one of the fabulous weit 


his pose was not at all anified’ or 4 
pressive. There he lay rolled up like 
hedgehog, covered with dust, his hands 
bleeding. and bruises on the face. His 
pith-helmet had rolled away from him, 
and it was this bare head of the stranger 
that made her stare stare in awe 
and surprise and admiration. His hair 
was red, red like the fire in her hibachi; 
no, redder yet, like the peak of far away 
Mount Morrison, when the parting sun- 
rays send the world a last good-bye. Her 
mother had told her that the Chinese 
devil had red hair, but surely, this help- 
less, miserable creature, blind-drunk and 
moaning, could be no evil demon. At 
home she had a picture of a white man, 
clipped from the newspaper which they 
always got six weeks too late, the Tai- 
wan Shim-pung. The Chinese mailman, 
who prided himself on speaking the lan- 
guage of the Whites, had told her it was 
the “Rooshan” king. No doubt, this must 
be some big Rooshan chief lying here in 
the dust; and now she suddenly felt the 
heat and pitied the helpless man. Fear 
seized her, too, that perhaps the detested 
Japanese policeman might come and 
take him away, and this conclusion be- 
reft her of her wonderment, filled her 
with a wild desire to have this white 
man, possess him all alone. She called 
a fisherman, a living bronze-statue, who 
threw John Fairweather, Esq., over his 
shoulder like a dead shark and walked 
off with him, Fai-fai leading the pro- 
cession of all the inhabitants of Sai-nan, 
leaving only the very aged and the 
lepers behind. 

She had the white man bedded on her 
softest tatami, and when he _ snored 
peacefully, she sat by his side through 
long dreary hours, squatting on the floor 
like the images of Buddha, with the 
xalms of her hands upturned, resting in 
S. lap. Midnight was long past when 
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he awoke, cursing terribly. She did not 
understand his words, but she rushed 
forth to attend to his wants. By the 
light of the paper lantern in her house- 
shrine she saw the cold perspiration 
streaming down his body, saw how he 
was shaking and shivering with fever, 
tearing his clothes to pieces when the 
pressure of the delirium raged wilder in 
his veins. Fai-fai knew it was malaria, 
she had seen the Japanese officials drop 
down with it in the middle of Naka dori. 
She took a long, crue! looking knife and 
went out to cut a large bundle of Kusa- 
grass, and when the sun was up, bedded 
him outside, taking his torn clothes off, 
and covered him entirely with the damp 
grass, pouring water over it to make it 
wetter still. Soon the grass was steam- 
ing from the heat of the sun, and with 
great satisfaction she saw that he began 
to quiet down. Three days and three 
nights she went back and forth with him 
like that, allowing herself only a few 
moments to prepare a scanty meal, and 
not until the cool hours of the third 
morning did she . . . overcome with 
fatigue .. . find a little rest. 

When she awoke her delight found no 
end, because her white man was sitting 
by her side, tenderly patting her hair. 
Overcome with joy she jumped up, speak- 
ing excitedly in Chinese and Japanese, 
all mixed up, anxious to please and to 
find out what he might want. His pale 
vl.x eyes, listless now from a thousand 
vice of a wasted life, presented a new 
wonder to her, and she looked deep and 
lovingly into them. Shyly he began to 
speak in rather good Japanese: 

“Domo arigoto de gozaimash’ta ... 
you are very good . . . some day l 
shall be good to you.” 

Oh, how her heart bounced at his 
words! And now it was that she became 
his mate and sole companion, his sup- 
porter, his everything. He never asked 
questions, nor did she. He was very 
weak and would lie in the hammock she 
had made for him, watching her indus- 
trious hands weave the straw slippers. 
Whenever she went out, she always left 
a jar of palm wine or a jug with sake 
within easy reach for him. 

One evening, when the strong smell of 
the nutmeg trees was slowly enchanting 
the senses, when the scent of a hundred 
spice plants was mercifully veiling the 
troubled memory of the human wreck by 
her side, Fai-fai asked him for his name. 
He looked up from the bamboo sticks 
from which his clever hands were build- 
ing a cage for her pet parrot, smiled 
sadly and sighed. But when his eyes 
met the loving glow that shone in hers, 
all that a wasted, rotten life had left 
honest and unspoiled within him, rushed 
up to his heart. Taking a string of 
olivets from his pocket . . . the sou- 
venir of a Malay girl as false as these 
pearls he gently placed it around 
Fai-fai’s neck. 

“Call me, ano ne 
donna san, husband .. . 

The beginning of the rainy season 
forced them to stay in the house most of 
the time; and her love for him became 
deeper, purer, although it was inexpres- 
sible in her primitive language. Her 
every gesture, every smile bore the mark 
of love. Sometimes he behaved queerly, 
but she loved him all the more for it. 


ecallme ... 
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When she was busy in her little planta- 
tion he would while away his useless 
days, lazily dozing in the hammock. But 
often an expression crept into his eyes 
that told of hidden struggles within the 
drink-sodden man, told of a grief that 
had not merely wounded, but literally 
broken him. 

Once, while John was sitting on the 
steps, smoking in silent meditation, a 
sudden, violent thunderstorm broke loose. 
Fai-fai was clearing the weeds out of 
her tiny vegetable garden, and to his 
great surprise, instead of running for 
shelter, she took her clothes off, rolled 
them into a bundle and tossed it over to 
him. Gracefully she stretched her ivory- 
smooth limbs under streaks of whipping 
rain, laughed, and tore the carefully ar- 
ranged chignon loose, releasing the 
heavy waves of her long, beautiful hair. 

“T can dance, too!” 

Slowly her perfect body swayed, her 
feet, uncertain at first, found a rhythmic 
step, growing quicker, wilder, under the 
lashes of the storm. Now she was whir- 
ring as in agony, chanting fragments 
of a barbaric song; primitive, flagrant. 
The savage blood of the Malay corsair, 
dormant and subconscious before, raced 
through her veins and drove her on, 
madly whirling, stopping abruptly, offer- 
ing herself without resistance to the 
cruel whip of the rain—pirouetting on 
again, until, with a savage cry—she 
dropped to the ground, exhausted and 
unconscious. 

“Kawai rashi na, beautiful one,” he 
cried, and carried her in his arms over to 
the house. 

The artist in him, with recollections 
dear and pure, was born anew. Play- 
fully at first, but later with an earnest 
fever, he made rough charcoal sketches 
of her graceful form; tried to hold the 
sharp contrasts of light and shadow of 
the tropical flora around him in wash- 
paintings imitating the Japanese Kake- 
mono’s quaint technique. But afterward, 
when calico and paints had been sent 
from Nagasaki, his aimless beginnings 
took on definite forms through brush and 
palette. He painted Fai-fai in the famous 
pose so much beloved by the women of 
the Orient—squatting before her mir- 
ror, barebreasted, with a carefully dis- 
played comb of costly silver-inlay ar- 
ranging their elaborate coiffure. 

Toward the close of the rainy season, 
when heat and humidity were covering 
everything with a thick layer of mold, 
and the penetrant smell of putrefaction 
was choking her little world, Fai-fai 
again sat on her porch, staring at the 
clouds. At this time of the year they 
were especially beautiful, fluffing up 
after every squall like monster cocoons. 

“What’n ’ell are you lookin’ at...” 
John remonstrated. 

“Ancestors,” laconically she replied. 

And now they sat like two wee chil- 
dren, wonder in their eyes, as she showed 
him the mirage of the clouds. Over- 
come with emotion she stretched her 
arms toward them. 


“Tell me,” she cried, “what shall I 


do? The golden thread of my ancestors 
has become an entangled knot.” 
Enthralled by her gesture, John made 
her pose for another painting. Patiently 
squatting on her mat she watched him, 
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taking into her virgin soul the beauties 
of a strange world from which he spoke. 
John grew restless, insufferable, as he 
tormented himself to hold the elusive 
nuances of light-effects. To keep him in 
good spirit, Fai-fai asked him to tell 
her more about the white race. An ugly 
grin of disgust erred over his face. 


“A bunch of gluttons, restless, irresis- 


tible, never satiated like a folk 
of ants .. yes, that’s it 
ants, white ants, that’s what they are, 


greedily eating up every obstacle, and 
no aim or pufpose for it all; they have 
swallowed tribes and races, have ex- 
tinguished nations just like white 
ants with avidity enjoying a rotten ba- 
nana.” 


For a long while she sat in silence. 
And when she spoke again, a heavy sad- 
ness rang through her words. 

“T hope it is not true .” she fal- 
tered and hesitated, “because at the end 
of shigats’, when the wild cherry blooms 
he I shall be the mother of your 
child.” 

Forgotten lay past and present, for- 
gotten were life’s little worries and 
drudgeries. The wine fermented in the 
jar, and the sake turned foul. The fever- 
drenched, wild hill-range trans- 
formed into a fragrant garden, was para- 
dise. While his work advanced with the 
primitive utensils at his disposal, John 
began to love the quiet corner shut off 
from the world, into which a queer fate 
had transplanted him. For the first 
time in his life did he feel a wonderful 
sensation of rest and peace penetrate 
him. It gave him eternal delight to 
watch the ever-shifting clouds, to see 
how, on cliff and sea below, their shad- 
ows moved restlessly, gigantic and gro- 
tesquely bent, aping huge birds’ flight. 
The divine within his artist’s soul 
hungrily drank the grand beauty of the 
tropical sunset, when the last farewell 
greetings of the sunbeams = spilled 
precious golden rust over the scorched 
rocks, leaving all aglitter; when the 
gold faded into orange and mauve, mas- 
terfully obliterating all sharp contours, 
veiling the sleepy world in mysterious 
twilight for a moment. It made his hap- 
piness boundless to see Fai-fai standing 
at the small circular window of the 
sleeping-room, her silhouette clearly out- 
lined against a carmine sky. Seconds 

- and yet eternity. Seconds, and 
all the beauty had faded out into noth- 
ingness. But phosphorescent beetles lit 
their haunting lanterns, and the night 
was alive with ghostly activity and 
strange noises, which made the girl 
nestle closer to him, relating still 
stranger fables. 


One night, while Fai-fai was tailor- 
ing a brightly colored kimono en minia- 
ture, meanwhile teaching John the an- 
cient Momo taro song; Sakuma, the 
policeman, suddenly appfared on the 
scene, reinforced by two more constables 
from the neighboring town of Saiko- 
wan, violating the most sacred law of the 
Orient as they walked into the house 
without taking their shoes off. John 
raged at their sight and told them to 
leave him in peace. Fai-fai did not 
understand that their confidence was due 
to the fact that they were armed with a 
warrant for the arrest of John Fair- 
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weather who was wanted for a crooked 
deal which had ruined a Japanese firm 
in Yokohama, nor was she submissive 
like the Japanese women, but she did not 
ask any questions. Quietly she went into 
her room, where she always kept a yata- 
ghan under the futon. But before she 
had time to hurry back, the one moment 
when it is too late had elapsed. 


She saw her white man run forward, 
and with a strength which she had never 
expected in him, he knocked the two 
Saiko-wan policemen clear off their feet 
and down the steps, leaving one of them 
screaming with pain from a broken rib. 
With a leer he swung around to grasp 
Sakuma and throw him after his com- 
panions, but suddenly he halted in the 
middle of the action, staggered, and 
crashed onto the tatami. Fai-fai saw it 
all: Sakuma, with the smoking revolver 
still uplifted, a devilish satisfaction and 
tantalizing fear mirrored on his face; 
and not two feet away from him John 
Fairweather, Esq., outstretched on the 
floor, a thin streak of crimson from his 
left temple dripping through the meshes 
of the mat. She said nothing, she was 
perfectly aware of that, she never 
screamed, never made a move. But when 
Sakuma slowly turned toward her, an 
ugly sneer of his face, she stepped for- 
ward, seemingly indifferent. She looked 
at him long and in silence. Slowly the 
corners of her mouth twisted, and the 
eyes narrowed. Like a jungle-cat about 
to spring upon its prey she leaned for- 
ward, her fingers nervously clutching the 
yataghan. Her left arm gradually rose, 
and with a jerk made a slight move 
toward his eyes. Instantly the gun’s 
barrel was on her heaving breast. Mo- 
tionless they stood, yet showing the 
vehement struggle within them. He 

a squalid twist around the mouth, 
rending his bloodless lips, exposing the 
rotten teeth and the wasting gums; she 

. contemptuously realizing that he 
was rapidly losing the hazard, that he 
was a coward in a funk trying to be 
brave; and in her eyes such a glow of 
hate, inherited hatred, terrible and fear- 
ful, that the grin became paralyzed on 
his face and laid bare his true nature of 
cowardly fear. The faintest trace of a 
smile rose on her cheeks, and with bit- 
ing irony she said: 


“It is a pity I cannot afford to strangle 
you. . . because soon I shall give 
birth to his child, and I think it would be 
too much honor to kill you with a knife. 
You must die like a pig, you coward, you 
you... yellow dog!” 


Past him she stepped, straight out 
into the darkness, out into the haunting 
solitude of the tropical night. She sat 
down under a mock-orange tree and 
waited, waited for dawn and strength 
for revenge. 


Once more Fai-fai sat on the porch, 
with her hands over the dead ashes of 
the hibachi. She did not feel the terrible 
heat, did not know that her head was un- 
protected against the scorching rays of 
the sun. Her hat, mushroom-shaped and 
beautifully woven from Kusa-grass, care- 
fully dried and afterward dyed in the 
juice of the sandal-leaves to give it a 
fresh red color, lay forgotten somewhere 
in the jungles. What did she care? She 


looked around, a spark of madness in her 
almond-shaped eyes. 


Everything was as 


Three 


it always had been; the hammock in 
which he had whiled away his days hung 
there, even the age-old edition of the 
Tokio Nichi Nichi’s English newspaper, 
which he had read over and over again, 
still lay on the mattress. But the pas- 
sion raging within her did not notice 
these things. Black spots were dancing 
in front of her eyes. Silly, whirling 
spots. She stared and stared, and the 
black spots all of a sudden turned red, 
became red with the feverish madness 
of a woman’s heart crying for revenge. 
Red, blood red, that was it. Everything 
now looked dipped in this stark, hot color. 
The mango and tamarinde trees, the fan- 
like leaves of the palms hung dyed in it, 
the ugly cactus seemed transformed into 
a human skull. But the wild fig tree 
irritated her most. The almost hand- 
shaped leaves hung heavy and lifeless in 
the midday’s heat. And it was this 
simile that brought back to her mind the 
happenings of last night. Overcome with 
rage she ran to the fig tree and began 
to tear down the handlike leaves. But 
the innocent victim of her sudden wild 
onslaught did not resist, and this brought 
her to her senses. 


“IT see blood, hot-red, flowing blood,” 
she muttered, “the sky is purple, and 
even the cloudy pillows of my ancestors 
are besmeared with it.” 

Gradually she became very quiet, a 
very peculiar smile on her face; and her 
eyes sparkled in most human and natural 
joy. 

“This bloomin’ ’ole is two degrees 
above ’ell . . .,” she said it aloud and 
her pronunciation was not bad, which 
is not very surprising, because he had 
said it every day since she first met 
him, had said it very emphatically every 
time his jar of palm-wine or his jug of 
sake was empty. Heavily she rose.and 
stumbled into the house with awkward 
little steps, to lie down on the bamboo- 
bed he had made for her, the one and 
only one in Formosa, in fact the only 
bamboo-bed she had ever heard of. How 
easy it would be, she mused, if his child 
did not sleep under her heart. But so 
she had to live and no harm must come 
to her. She had no religion in particu- 
lar, knew not right from wrong. Like 
most women, Fai-fai acted on impulses 
only. When she rose from her bamboo- 
bed a sweet stillness was in her gait and 
her movements, cleverly hiding a dan- 
gerous undercurrent of emotions. With 
her own hands she buried her donna san 
in the garden, and after she went and 
planted nana hana, the flowers for the 
dead, on his grave. Ere the shadows of 
the night had crept from gorge and val- 
ley, she had made from rice-straw a 
tiny shio bune, a sailing craft, and with 
it she crawled over precipitous cliffs 
down to the sea, where the surf’s thun- 
dering force seeps back into open waters. 
She placed two small dishes on the boat, 
one with tea and one with rice as a 
viaticum, and a paper lantern to guide 
his soul on the arduous voyage to 
eternity. Rapidly the straw-boat danced 
over the waves, gained calmer waters, 
and got lost in the nightly veil of mist 
which brooded over the ocean. With 
arms outstretched Fai-fai stood on the 
windswept rocks, and the echo of her 
farewell cry “sayo nara, aisru no!” ... 
Continued on page fifty-nine 
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Four THE LEATHERNECK 
By CAPT. JOHN W. THOMASON, JR. 
(ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR) 
The Fighting Around Soi d Blanc Mont Rid. 
e Fighting Around Soissons an anc Mont Kidge 

THE STORY SO FAR tenant’s frantic signals could be seen, for Machine guns raved everywhere; there 
Ajter acquitting themselves marvelously at no voice could have been heard. And it was a crackling din of rifles, and the 
the Bois de Belleau and Hill 142 early in June, was more than well that every man there coughing roar of hand-grenades. Some 
1918, the First received rep ments to cover had been shot over enough not to be Boche guns were silenced by blind, furi- 
horrible losses, fought some more and then gun-shy. They divined his order, they ous rushes that left a trail of writhing 
vere relieved. Respite behind the lines was ceveloped to the left, and they went for- khaki figures, but always carried two or 
soon crushed by new orders to proceed far to ward yelling. three frenzied Marines with bayonets 
the North in the Soissons tor where the Suddenly Corbett, the platoon com- into the emplacement; from whence 
Germans were beginning a vast, new offensive. mander, leading to the left, turned and would come shooting and screaming and 


nts grueling forced march, the 


arrived at the new front. 


After an all nig 
battalion finally 
CHAPTER V. 


THE ACTUAL CHARGE AT 
SOISSONS 


i WAS 4:35, the morning of July 18. 

Miles of close-laid batteries opened 
with one stupendous thunder. The air 
above the tree-tops spoke with unearthly 
noises, the shriek and rumble of light 
and heavy shells. Forward through the 
woods, very near, rose up a continued 
crashing roar of explosions, and 
a murk of smoke, and a hell of 
bright fires continually renewed. 
It lasted only five minutes, that 
barrage, with every French and 
American gun that could be 
brought to bear firing at top 


speed. But they were terrible 
minutes for the unsuspecting 
Boche. Dazed, beaten down, 


and swept away, he tumbled out 
of his holes when it lifted, only 
to find the long bayonets of the 


Americans licking like flame \ 
across his forward positions, 4 > 
and those black devils, the 


Senegalese, raging with knives 
in his rifle-pits. His counter- 
barrage was slow and weak, 
and when it came the shells 
burst well behind the assaulting 
waves, which were already 
deep in his defenses. 

The 49th Company, running 
heavily, sodden with weariness, 
was plunging through a line of 
wire entanglements when the 
guns opened. A French rifle- 
man squatted in a hole under 
the wire, and a sergeant bent over him 
and shouted: “Combien—how far—damn 
it, how you say ?—combien—kilometre— 
a la Boche?” The Frenchman’s eyes 
bulged. He did violent things with his 
arms. “Kilomet’? kilometres? Mon Dieu, 
cent metres! Cent metres!” Half the 
company, still in column, was struggling 
in the wire when, from the tangle right 
in front, a machine gun dinned fiercely 


and rifle-firre ran to left and right 
through the woods. 
It was well that the woods were a 


little open in that spot, so that the lieu- 


waved his arms. And through the trees 
he saw the Senegalese—lean, rangy men 


in mustard-colored uniforms, running 
with their bayonets all aslant. He 
turned back toward his company with 


the sweetest feeling of relief that he had 


ever known; he had his contact estab- 


lished; his clever and war-wise company 
would attend to bringing it, no matter 
what happened to him. 

The battle roared into the wood. Three 
lines of machine guns, echeloned, held it. 
Here the Foret de Retz was like Dante’s 
wood, so shattered and tortured and hor- 


A fighting swirl of Senegalese. 


rible it was, and the very trees seemed 
to writhe in agony. Here the fury of 
the barrage was spent, and the great 
trunks, thick as a man’s body, were 
sheared off like weed-stalks; others were 
uprooted and lay gigantic along the torn 
earth; big limbs still crashed down or 
swayed half-severed; splinters and debris 
chocked the ways beneath. A few Ger- 
man shells fell among the men—mus- 
tard-gas; and there in the wet woods 
one could see the devilish stuff spread- 
ing slowly, like a snaky mist, around the 
shell-hole after the smoke had lifted. 


other clotted unpleasant sounds, and then 
silence. 

To left and right the lieutenant caught 
glimpses of his men, running, crawling, 
firing as they went. In a clearing, Lieu- 
tenant Applegate, of the 17th Company, 
on the right, came into view. He waved 
his pistol and shouted something. He 
was grinning . . . All the men were 
grinning .. . it was a bon fight, after 
Then little Tritt, his orderly, running 
at his side, went down, clawing at a 
bright jet of scarlet over his collar. The 
war became personal again—a 
keening sibilance of flesh-hunt- 
ing bullets, ringing under his 
helmet. He found himself prone 
behind a great fallen tree, with 
a handful of his men; bark and 
splinters were leaping from the 
round trunk that sheltered them. 

“You”—to a panting half- 
dozen down the log—“crawl 
back to the stump and shoot in- 
to that-clump of green bushes 
over there, where you see the 
new dirt—it’s in there! Every- 
thing you’ve got, and watch for 
me up ahead. Slover”—to Ser- 
geant Robert Slover, a small, 
fiery man from Tennessee— 
“come on.” 

They crawled along the tree. 
Back toward the stump the 
Springfields crackled furiously. 
Somewhere beyond the machine- 
gun raved like a mad thing, and 
the Boches around it threw 
hand-grenades that made much 
noise and smoke. The two of 
them left the protection of the 
trunk, and felt remarkably 
naked behind a screen of leaves. 
They crawled slowly, stopping to peer 
across at the bushes. The lieutenant 
caught the dull gleam of a round gray 
helmet, moved a little, and saw the head 
and hands of the Boche who worked the 
gun. He pushed the sergeant with his 
foot and, moving carefully, got his rifle 
up and laid his cheek against the stock. 
Over his sights, the German’s face, 
twenty metres away, was intent and 
serious. The lieutenant fired, and saw 


his man half-rise and topple forward 
on the gun. 
Then things happened fast. 
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German came into view, straining to 
tear the fallen gunner off the firing 
mechanism. Slover shot him. There 
was another, and another. Then the 
bush boiled like an ant-heap, and a feld- 
webel sprang out with a grenade, which 
he did not get to throw. It went off, 
just the same, and the Marines from 
the other end of the tree came with 
bayonets. Presently they went 
on 
Later, working to the left of his com- 
pany, the lieutenant was caught up in 
a fighting swirl of Senegalese and went 
with them into an evil place of barbed 
wire and machine-guns. These wild 
black Mohammedans from West Africa 
were enjoying themselves. Killing, 


which is at best an acquired taste with 
the civilized races, was only too palpably 
Their eyes rolled, 


their mission in life. 
and their splen- 

did white teeth 
flashed in their 
heads, but here 
all resemblance 
to a happy 
Southern darky 
stopped. They 
were deadly. Each 
platoon swept its 
front like a hunt- 
ing-pack, moving 
swiftly and surely 


together. The 
lieutenant felt a 
thrill of profes- 


sional admiration 
as he went with 
them. 

The hidden 
guns that fired on 
them were 
cated with un- 
eanny skill; they 
worked their au- 
tomatic rifles for- 
ward each 
flank until the 
doomed emplace- 
ment was under 
a scissors fire; 
then they took up 
the matter with 
the bayonet, and 
slew with lion- 
like leaps and 
lunges and a 
shrill barbaric 
yapping. They 
took no prisoners. 

Back with his 
own men again, 
the company 
whittled thin! 
Was there no 
limit to the gloomy woods? 

Light through the trees yonder!— 

The wood ended, and the attack burst 
out into the rolling wheatland, where 
the sun shone in a cloudless sky and 
poppies grew in the wheat. To the 
right, a great paved road marched, be- 
tween tall poplars, much battered. On 
the road two motor-trucks 
fiercely, and dead men lay around them. 
Across the road a group of stone farm- 
buildings had been shelled into a smok- 
ing dust-heap, but from the ruins a nest 
of never-die machine guns opened flank- 
ing fire. The khaki lines checked and 
swirled around them, and there was a 
mounting crackle of rifle-fre . . .- 
and the bayonets got in. The lines went 


burned 
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forward to the low crest beyond, where, 
astride the road, was the first objective; 
and the assault companies halted here to 
reform. A few Boche shells howled over 
them, but the Boche was still pounding 
the wood, where the support battalions 
followed. The tanks debouched from the 
forest and went forward through the in- 
fantry. 

In a hollow just ahead of the reformed 
line something was being dealt with by 
artillery, directed by the planes that 
dipped and swerved above the fight. The 
shells crashed down and made a great 
roaring murk of smoke and dust and 
flickering flames of red and green. The 
lieutenant, his report to the major des- 
patched, and his company straightened 
out, along with them from other units a 
handful of Senegalese who had attached 
themselves to him, ran an expert eye 


The old Boche helmet made an excellent thing to cook with. You jabbed a few holes 
in it with a bayonet, so’s to have a draft, and a mess-kit fitted over it beautifully. 
When you could get it, strips of high explosive, picked up around a 155-mm. gun posi- 
tion, made the best fuel, giving you a fine, hot, smokeless fire. 


on the Front 


along his waiting squads, and allowed 
his mind to settle profoundly on break- 
fast. 

The officers’ whistles soon shrilled, and 
the attack went on. The woods fell 
away behind, and for miles to left and 
right across the rolling country the 
waves of assault could be seen. It was 
a great stirring pageant wherein moved 
all the forces of modern war. The tanks, 
large and small, lumbered in advance 
Over them the battle-planes flew low, 
searching the ground, rowelling the 
Boche with bursts of machine-gun fire. 

The infantry followed close, assault 
waves deployed, support platoons in 
column, American Marines and Regulars, 
Senegalese and the Foreign Legion of 


Smoke was not desirable 


Five 


France, their rifles slanting forward, and 
the sun on all their bayonets. And be- 
hind the infantry, straining horses gal- 
loped with lean-muzzled 75s, battery on 
battery—artillery, over the top at last 
with the rifles. On the skirts of the at- 
tack hovered squadrons of cavalry the 
Marines had seen the day before, dra- 
goons and lancers, marked from afar by 
the sparkle and glitter of lance heads 
and sabres. 

And forward through the wheat, the 
Boche lines broke and his strong points 
crumbled; standing stubbornly in one 
place; running in panic at another; and 
here and there attempting sharp counter- 
attacks; but everywhere engulfed; and 
the battle roared over him. 

Then, without being very clear as to 
how they got there, the lieutenant and 
his company and a great many others 
were at the Vi- 
erzy ravine, in 
the cross-fire of 
the machine-guns 
that held it. 

The ravine was 
very deep and 
very precipitous 
and wooded. A 
sunken road led 
into it and, while 
the riflemen 
stalked the place 
cannily, a tank 
came up and dis- 
appeared down 
the sunken road. 
A terrific row of 
rifles and gren- 
ades arose, and a 
wild yelling. Run- 
ning forward, the 
Marines observed 
that the tank was 
stalled, its guns 
not working; and 


a gray, frantic 
mass of German 
infantry was 


swarming over it, 
prying at _ its 
plates with bayo- 
nets and firing 
into such open- 
ings as could be 
found. One beau- 
ty of the tank is 
that, when it is 
in such a difficul- 
ty, you can fire 
without fearing 
for your friends 
inside. The auto- 
matic-rifle men 
especially en- 
joyed the brief crowded seconds that fol- 
lowed. Then all at once the farther 
slope of the ravine swarmed with run- 
ning Boches, and the Americans knelt or 
lay down at ease, and fired steadily and 
without haste. As they passed the tank 
a greasy, smiling Frenchman emerged 
head and shoulders and inquired after a 
cigarette. There were very many dead 
Germans in the ravine and on its slope 
when they went forward. 

Wearily now, the exaltation dying 
down, they left the stone towers of 
Vierzy to the right, in the path of the 
Regulars of the 9th and 23d. On line 
northeast of it they halted and prepared 
to hold. It was a lonesome place. Very 
thin indeed were the assault companies; 
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very far away the support columns 
“Accordin’ to the map, we're here. Turn 
those Boche machine-guns around— 
guess we'll stay. Thank God, we must 
have grabbed off all their artillery, ‘cept 
the heavies 

“Lootenant, come up here, for God’s 
sake! Lord, what a slew o’ Boches!” 
Beyond rifle-shot a strong gray column 
was advancing. There were machine- 
guns with it. It was not deployed, but 
its intention was very evident. . . . 
Here were thirty-odd Marines and a few 
strays from one of the infantry regi- 
ments—nobody in sight, flanks or rear 

But to the rear a clanging and a clat- 
tering, and the thudding of horse-hoofs! 
“Graves, beat it back an’ flag those 
guns.” Graves ran frantically, waving 
his helmet. The guns halted in a cloud 
of dust, and a gunner lieutenant trotted 
up, jaunty, immaculate. He dismounted, 
in his beautiful pale-blue uniform and 
his gleaming boots and tiny jingling 
spurs, and saluted the sweating 
unshaven Marine officer. He 
looked with his glasses, and he 
consulted his map, and then he 
smiled like a man who has 
gained his heart’s desire. He 
dashed back toward his guns, 
waving a signal. 

The guns wheeled around; 
the horses galloped back; there 
was a whirl and bustle behind 
each caisson, and two gunners 
with a_ field-telephone came 
running. It all happened in 
seconds. 

The first 75 barked, clear and 
incisive, and the shell whined 
away the next gun, and 
the next. The little puff- 
balls, ranging shots, burst very 
near the Boche column. Then 
the battery fired as one gun— 
a long rafale of fire, wherein 
no single gun could be heard, 
but a drumming thunder. 

Smoke and fire flowered hide- 
ously over the Boche column. A 
cloud hit it for a space. When 
the cloud lifted the column had 
disintegrated; there was only a far-off 
swarm of fleeing figures, flailed by 
shrapnel as they ran. And the glass 
showed squirming heaps of gray flat- 
tened on the ground 

The gunner officer 
that his work was 
Soixante-quinze With an allm- 
bracing gesture and a_ white-toothed 
smile he went. Already his battery was 
limbered up and galloping, and when the 
first retaliatory shell came from an in- 
dignant Boche 155, the 75s were a quar- 
ter of a mile away. 

That afternoon the Boche had the air. 
He dropped bombs and otherwise did 
the best he could to make up, with 
planes, for the artillery that he had lost 
that morning. On the whole, he was in- 
finitely annoying. There’s something 
about being machine-gunned from the 
air that gets a man’s goat, as the files 
remarked with profane emphasis. Much 
futile rifle-fire greeted his machines as 
they came and went, and away over on 
the right toward Vierzy the lieutenant 
saw one low-flying fellow crumple and 
come down like a stricken duck. This 
plane, alleged to have been brought 
down by a chaut-chaut automatic rifle, 
was afterward officially claimed by four 


looked and saw 
good. “Bon, eh? 
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infantry regiments and a machine-gun 
battalion. Late in the afternoon the 
French brought up anti-aircraft guns 
on motor-trucks and the terror of the air 
abated somewhat. 

As dusk fell, the French cavalry rode 
forward through the lines. The lieu- 
tenant thoughtfully watched a blue 
squadron pass—“If spirits walk, Murat 
and Marshal Ney an’ all the Emperor's 
cavalry are ridin’ with those fellows 


In the early dawn of the next day the 
cavalry rode back. One squadron went 
through the company’s position. It was 
a very small squadron, indeed, this morn- 
ing. Half the troopers led horses with 
empty saddles. A tall young captain 
was in command. They were drawn and 
haggard from the night’s work, but the 
men carried their heads high, and even 
the horses looked triumphant. They had, 
it developed, been having a _ perfectly 


wonderful time, riding around behind the 


Advancing under heavy fire on the Champagne Front 


German lines. They had shot up a 
transport, and set fire to ammunition 
dumps, and added greatly to the dis- 
comfort of the Boche. They thought 
they might go back again tonight. —_ 
They did. 

The night of the 19th the galleys got 
up, and the men had hot food. Early in 
the morning of the 20th the division was 
relieved and began to withdraw to re- 
serve position, while fresh troops car- 
ried the battle on. The 1st Battalion of 
the 5th Marines marched back, in a 
misty dawn, across the ground they had 
fought over two days before. In the 
trampled fields, where the dead lay un- 
buried, old French territorials were mow- 
ing the ripe wheat and shocking it up. 
The battle was far away : 


CHAPTER VI. 
MARINES AT BLANC MONT 


The battalion groped its way through 
the wet darkness to a wood of scrubby 
pines, and lay down in the slow autumn 
rain. North and east the guns made a 
wall of sound; flashes from haiden bat- 
teries and flares sent up from nervous 
front-line trenches lighted the low 
clouds; occasional shells from the Boche 


.ears of the watchers. 
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heavies whined overhead, searching the 
transport lines to the rear. It lacked 
an hour yet until dawn, and the com- 
panies disposed themselves in the mud 
and slept. They had learned to get all 
the sleep they could before battle. 

A few days before, this battalion, the 
first of the 5th Regiment of Marines, a 
unit of the 2d Division, had pulled out of 
a pleasant town below Toul, in the area 
where the division rested after the Saint 
Mihiel drive, and had come north a day 
and a night by train, to Chalons-sur- 
Marne. Thence, by night marches, the 
division had fathered in certain bleak 
and war-worn areas behind the Cham- 
pagne front, and here general orders an- 
nounced that the 2d was detached from 
the American forces and lent by the 
Generalissimo as a special reserve to 
Gourard’s 4th French Army. 

The dawh came very reluctantly 
through the clouds, bringing no sun with 
it, although the drizzle stopped. The 
battalion rose from its soggy 
blankets, kneading _ stiffened 
muscles to restore circulation, 
and gathered in disconsolate 
shivering groups around the 
galleys. These had come up in 
the night, and from them, stand- 
ing under the dripping pines, 
came a promising smell of hot 
coffee. Something hot was the 
main consideration in life just 
now. But the fires were feeble, 
and something hot was long in 
coming. This matter finally be- 
ing disposed of, however, the 
men cast incurious eyes about 
them. 

North from the edge of the 
pines the battalion looked out 
on desolation where the once 
grassy, rolling slopes of the 
Champagne stretched away like 
a great white sea that had been 
dead and accursed through all 
time. Near at hand was Sou- 
ain, a town of the dead, a shat- 
tered skeleton of a place, with 
shells breaking over it. Beyond 
and northward was Somme-Py, 
nearly blotted out by four years of war. 
From there to the horizon, east and west 
and north and south, was all a stricken 
land. 

The second-in-command, peering from 
the pines with other officers of the bat- 
talion, could see nothing that moved in 
all the desolation. Men were there 
thousands of them, but they were bur- 
rowed like animals in the earth. North of 
Somme-Py, even then, Gourard’s hard- 
fighting Frenchmen were blasting their 
way through the lines that led up to the 
last strongholds of the Boche toward 
Blane Mont Ridge, and over this mangled 
terrain could be seen the smoke and 
fury of bursting shrapnel shell and high 
explosive. The sustained roar of artil- 
lery and the infernal clattering of ma- 
chine-guns and musketry beat upon the 
Through glasses 
one could make out bits of blue and bits 
of green-gray, flung casually about be- 
tween the trenches. These, the only 
touches of color in the waste, were the 
unburied bodies of French and German 
dead. 

“So this, Slover, is the Champagne,” 
said the second-in-command to one of 
his non-coms who stood beside him. The 
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sergeant spat. “It looks like hell, sir!” 
he #aid. 

The lieutenant strolled over to where 
a French staff captain stood with a knot 
of officers in the edge of the pines, point- 
ing out features of this extended field, 
made memorable by bitter fighting. 


“Since 1914 we have fought hard 
here,” he was saying. “Oh, the French 
know this Champagne well, and the 


Boche knows it, too. Yonder’—he 
pointed to the southwest—“is the Butte 
de Souain, where our Foreign Legion 
met in the first year that Guard Division 
that the Prussians call the ‘Cockchaf- 
ers.’ They took the Butte, but most of 
the Legion are lying there now. And 
yonder”—the Frenchman extended his 
arm with a gesture that had something 
of the salute in it 


— “stands the 
Mountain of 
Rheims. If you 


look—the air is 
clearing a little— 
you can perhaps 
see the towers of 
Rheims itself.” 

A long grayish 
hill lay against the 


gray sky at the 
horizon, and over 
it a good glass 
showed, very far 
and faint, the 
spires of the great 
cathedral, with a 
cloud of shell-fire 
hanging over 
them. 


“All this ter- 
rain, as far as 
Rheims, is domi- 
nated by Blanc 
Mont Ridge yonder 
to the north. As 
long as the Boche 
holds Blane Mont, 
he can throw his 
shells into Rheims; 
he can dominate 
the whole Cham- 
pagne Sector, as 
far as the Marne. 
Indeed, they say 
that the Kaiser 
watched from 
Blanc Mont the 
battle that he 
launched here in 
July. And__ the 
Boche means. to 
hang on there. So 
far, we have failed 
to dislodge them. I 
expect”—he broke 
off smiled 
gravely on the cir- 
cle of officers— 

“you will see some 
very hard fighting in the next few days, 
gentlemen!” 

It was the last day of September, and 
as the forenoon went by an intermittent 
drizzle sent the battalion to such mis- 
erable shelters as the men could im- 
provise. Company commanders and 
seconds-in-command went up toward 
ruined Somme-Py for reconnoissance, 
and returned to profane the prospect to 
their platoon leaders. 

The second-in-command and the cap- 
tain, that afternoon, were huddled under 
a small sheet of corrugated iron, stolen 
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by an enterprising orderly from the 
French gunners. The captain was very 
large, and the other very lean, and 
they were both about the same length. 
They fitted under the sheet by a sort of 
dovetailing process that made it compli- 
cated for either to move. 

A second-in-command is sort of an 
understudy to the company commander. 
In some of the outfits the captain does 
everything, and his understudy can only 
mope around and wait for his senior to 
become a casualty. In others, it is the 
junior who gets things done, and the 
captain is just a figurehead. In the 49th, 
however, the relation was at its hap- 
piest. The big captain and his lieuten- 


ant functioned together as smoothly as 
parts of a sweet-running engine, and 


Savage fighting in the woods at Soissons 


there was between them the undemon- 
strative affection of men who have faced 
much peril together. 

“As for me,” rejoined the captain, 
drawing up one soaked knee and putting 
the other out in the wet, “I want to get 
wounded in this fight. A bon blighty, 
in the arm or the leg, I think. Some- 
thing that will keep me in a nice dry 
hospital until spring. I don’t like cold 
weather. Now who is pushin’? It’s 
nothin’ to me, John, if your side leaks— 
keep off o’ mine!” 

So the last day of September, 1918, 


Seven 


passed, with the racket up forward un- 
abated. So much of war is just lying 
around waiting in more or less discom- 
fort. And herein lies the excellence of 
veterans. They swear and growl hor- 
ribly under discomfort and exposure— 
far more than green troops; but priva- 
tions do not sap their spirit or under- 
mine that intangible thing called morale. 
Rather do sufferings nourish in the men 
a cold, mounting anger, that swells to 
sullen ardor when at last the infantry 
comes to grips with the enemy, and then 
it goes hard indeed with him who stands 
in the way. 

On the front, a few kilometres from 
where the battalion lay and listened to 
the guns, Gourard’s attack was coming 
to a head around the heights north of 
Somme-Py and the 
strong trench sys- 
tems that guarded 
the way to Blanc 
Mont Ridge. Three 
magnificent French 
divisions, one of 
Chasseurs, a colo- 
nial division, and 
a line division with 
a Verdun history, 
shattered them- 
selves in fruitless 
attacks on the Es- 
sen Trench and the 


Essen Hook, a 
switch line of that 
system. Beyond 


the Essen line the 
Blane Mont posi- 
tion loomed im- 
pregnable. Late on 
the 1st of October, 
a gray, bleak day, 
the battalion got 
its battle orders, 
and took over a 
mangled front line 
from certain weary 
Frenchmen. 
Gathering the 
platoon leaders and 
non-coms around 
them, the captain 
and the second-in- 


command of the 
49th Company 
spread a large map 
on ground, 
weighting its cor- 
ners with their 
pistols. 


“You give the 
dope, John,” or- 
dered the captain, 
who was not a 
man of words, and 
his junior spoke 
somewhat in this 
manner: 

“Here, you birds, 
look at this map. The Frogs have driven 
the Boche a kilometre and a half north 
of Somme-Py. You see it here—the 
town you watched them shell this morn- 
ing. They have gotten into the Prus- 
sian trench—this blue line with the wire 
in front of it. It’s just a fire trench, 
mostly shell-holes linked up. Behind it, 
quite close, is the Essen trench, which 
is evidently a hum-dinger! Concrete 
pill-boxes and deep dugouts and all that 
sort of thing—regular fort. 


Continued on page fifty-eight 
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VOODOO DEATH 


THE SETTING SUN had dropped be- 

hind the foothills, and the last 
streaks of red were fast disappearing in 
the darkening sky, when Vivian Knight 
mounted her horse and turned his head 
toward Port au Prince. She gave a little 
gasp of dismay as she glanced at the 
small watch on her wrist. The hours 
had passed more swiftly than she had 
suspected and now, late in the evening, 
she found herself far in the maze of low 
hills beyond the city. 

She felt no apprehension for her own 
safety, but she feared that Dad might 
worry. Good old Dad. He might be 
Colonel Knight, strict disciplinarian to 
his regiment of Marines, but to her he 
was just Dad, who worried terribly 
whenever she was late. She could pic- 
ture him now, pacing nervously up and 
down the living room or the veranda of 
the house they occupied in the section 
of Boise de Boulouse. 

Once the sun had set, darkness came 
swiftly, the soft, velvety darkness of 
the tropics that envelops you like a 
cloak. The great, golden stars seem to 
hang so low in the sky—like the Japa- 
nese lanterns at the lawn-fetes at home. 
Home—that sleepy little town in the 
Middle-west, where nothing ever hap- 
pened. She hadn’t been home since 
Mother . . . Quick tears sprang to her 
eyes and she choked back a sob. It 
hadn’t been so long—the wound was still 
fresh. Poor Dad, waiting for her alone. 
She dug her little heels hard into the 
horse’s side and sped along the uneven 
trail at a reckless pace. 

Her strong, lithe young body seemed 
to melt into the horse, and the breeze 
whipped the golden curls, that strayed 
from beneath her little felt hat, back 
from her bronzed cheek. It was good 
just to be alive and ride like this through 
the dusk. In a way she pitied other girls 
whose fathers were not Marines and 
who had to remain at home. 

Short recollections passed through 
her mind, memories of the days when 
she had played on the Tartar Wall be- 
yond Pekin; the heat and then the cool, 
moonlit nights in Manila; the long days 
on the transport coming home from 
Guam. But after all, she liked Haiti the 
best, for hadn’t she found Bob here? 

His full name was Lieutenant Robert 
L. Stone of the Gendarmerie d’Haiti. . . 
Mrs. Robert L. Stone ... it sounded 
rather strange, but very sweet. She 
laughed a little and blushed under her 
coat of tan. Maybe she was too prone 
to jump at conclusions, but that look in 
Bob’s eyes when he had said “Au revoir” 
the evening before! No mistaking that. 

She might have felt some apprehen- 
sion had she known that another rider 
had preceded her along the trail, and at 
that very moment had flung himself from 
his panting horse and was deep in con- 
versation with a heavy, thick set, Hai- 
tian. The two natives stood in the yard 
of a small hut but a few hundred yards 
from the trail, well hidden in a dense 
grove of banana trees. 

A small fire was burning and its flick- 
ering light played on the coarse, evil fea- 
tures of the older man. Once when he 
turned his head for an instant, a close 
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observer might have noticed a livid scar 
on his left cheek that extended from the 
roots of his close-cropped wool to his 
jaw. His eyes glittered balefully with 
a strange, fanatic light... 

“Bien,” he said in a low, guttural voice, 
handing a small vial to his companion. 
“You are to wait until she has passed, 
then follow behind her. I will be along 
the trail and when she approaches,”— 
an expressive gesture with the thick, 
brutal hands—“so. You are to ride up. 
Pretend amazement and offer assistance. 
Comprend ?” 

“Je comprend, mon Chef,” and with- 
out another word, he vaulted into the 
saddle and made his way back to the 
trail. Without dismounting, he con- 
cealed himself behind a clump of palm 
trees and waited. 

Vivian shivered slightly as she passed 
a group of three lonely palms. She was 
usually not nervous and even now she 
laughed at herself for the idea, but just 
the same she had a feeling that she was 
being watched. It was rather spooky, 
riding along that lonely trail in the dark. 
Why hadn’t she turned back earlier, but 
it was too late now. What was it Bob 
had told her a few days before? Oh, 
yes, Voodoo. And he had warned her 
to be careful when out alone at night. 
She wished that Bob was with her... 

Suddenly her horse gave a snort of 
terror and fell to his knees in the dark- 
ness. She felt herself leave the saddle 
and hit the hard surface of the trail 
with a sickening thud, and just before 
she lost consciousness she thought she 
heard a short, derisive laugh. . . 

“Are you hurt, Mademoiselle?” out of 
the darkness a voice addressed her in 
French. She opened her eyes and looked 
about her, still somewhat dazed. Then 
she saw a tall, well dressed Haitian 
bending over her solicitously. With an 
effort she struggled to her feet and 
searchingly felt of herself. Evidently 
no bones were broken. Her next thought 
was for her horse. 

“I caught your horse, Mademoiselle, 
and he is safely tied,” the young Haitian 
said, anticipating her question. “Do you 
feel able to travel?” 

“I—I guess so,” she replied, with a 
forced smile. “I feel rather weak, 
though.” 

“Here, drink some of this,” and he 
handed her a small flask with a courtly 
gesture. 

A single sniff left no doubts as to its 
contents. She didn’t particularly like 
rum, but it would be good for a bracer. 
With a wry face she swallowed a gener- 
ous portion of the fiery liquid, and felt 
her strength returning as the rum 
coursed through her. 

“Thank you very much,” she said as 
she returned the flask to its owner. “I 
feel ever so much better now, and I think 
I shall be able to travel.” 

“It is a pleasure, Mademoiselle, I as- 
sure you,” the young Haitian returned 
the flask to his pocket. “I am going 
in the opposite direction, and if Madem- 
oiselle does not mind--” 


“Certainly,” replied Vivian, “if you 
will bring my horse, please.” 

When the horse was led up she 
mounted somewhat stiffly to the saddle 
and again turned his head toward Port 
au Prince. With a sweep of his hat and 
a clatter of hoofs, the tall native disap- 
peared up the back trail. 

Aside from a few bruises and a wrent 
in her riding habit, Vivian was appar- 
ently none the worse for her adventure. 
It was fortunate that someone had come 
along, she thought. Maybe she should 
have offered to pay him, but she feared 
that he would have felt insulted. She 
couldn’t be far from Port au Prince now. 

The minutes passed slowly, but at last 
she rode through a fringe of trees and 
saw below her the myriad, twinkling 
lights of the city. With a sigh of relief, 
she turned left on the contour road and 
continued on to the Boise de Boulouse. 

“Thank God, you're back,” Colonel 
Knight greeted his daughter as she dis- 
mounted. “If you hadn’t come in soon, 
I was going to send out searching par- 
ties. You musn’t worry your old Dad 
like this again, Honey.” 

“I’m sorry, Dad, truly,” she kissed 
him and linked her arm through his as 
they walked toward the house. “You 
see, I rode much further than I had in- 
tended to, and it got dark so quickly—” 

“You must be more careful, Vivian. 
Bob Stone called once on the phone and 
then drove up and left just a few minutes 
ago. He seemed worried about you, 
od the Colonel pinched her arm play- 
ully. 

So Bob had worried. While she didn’t 
like to think of his suffering, she couldn’t 
help feeling pleased. She wondered if 
Dad suspected? He must, she thought, 
but he evidently approved. What was 
the old saying? Oh, yes, silence gives 
consent. 

“If Bob was so worried about me, why 
didn’t he stay until I came in?” That 
hurt her, just a little. Yes, the more 
she thought about it, the more recon- 
ciled she became to the idea that perhaps 
Bob had felt hurt when she didn’t come 


in. 

“He didn’t say, Dear, but he made 
me promise to have you call him as soon 
as you returned,” the Colonel replied as 
they entered the house. 

“Oh, he did? Well, Lieutenant Stone 
will wait a long time before I call him,” 
she flung over her shoulder as she 
darted up the stairs to change for dinner. 

At those words, so lightly spoken, the 
Fates. deep in their lonely cavern may 
have looked up for a moment from their 
endless weaving and laughed, silently. 

Colonel Knight shook his head in a 
puzzled manner as he watched her mount 
the stairs. At times she was as incom- 
prehensible as her mother had been. 
Then he noticed the rent in her riding 
habit. 

“Vivian,” he called, “how did that 
happen?” 

“What happen?” 
turned on the stairs. 

“How did you tear your riding 
breeches? Did you have a fall?” the 


she paused and 


Colonel’s tone became anxious. 
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“Yes, I guess you could call it that. 
My horse stumbled on the trail and 
threw me,” she replied. “I wasn’t hurt, 
though, just shaken up a little.” 

“All right, Dear. Hurry now, you must 
be hungry,” and the Colonel entered the 
spacious living room. 

Vivian hurried on up the stairs and 
into her own room where she lost no 
time in taking off her soiled riding habit 
and slipped into a kimona. She ran 
lightly down the back stairs and across 
the yard to the large cement basin. 
Tossing aside her kimona, she paused 
for a moment and then plunged into the 
water. It was fed from springs high in 
the hills and was icy cold. She gasped 
as she pulled her dripping body out of 
the pool and hurriedly dried herself. 
She felt refreshed and much better. That 
basin was a blessing. 

She had finished dressing and was 
putting the finishing touches to her 
bobbed golden hair, when her knees 
seemed to give way, and she had to grasp 
the edge of the dresser for support. For 
a moment she thought she was going to 
faint, and brilliant points of light danced 
before her eyes. For a few seconds she 
clung to the dresser, gasping. Then she 
staggered across the room to the bed 
and threw herself at full length. 

It seemed so strange. Nothing like 
this had ever happened before. Could 
it have been the rum? No, she had 
tasted rum before and it had never af- 
fected her like this. Her hands felt 
heavy and her limbs were numb. She 
seemed to be floating .. . floating. It 
was peaceful, she thought dreamily. 
Where was she going? She hadn’t 
called Bob! 

She tried to force herself to her feet, 
but they wouldn’t work. It was growing 
darker ... darker. No, no, she couldn’t 
go. She must wait and call Bob... 

“Bob,” she cried, “Bob!” 

No answer. For how could she know 
that her lips little more than framed 
the words that rang so loud in her ears? 
Why didn’t he come? Didn’t he know 
that she needed him? 

Again her lips made a piteous effort 
to speak, but no sound came forth. Ob- 
jects in the room appeared dim, as 
though seen through a heavy curtain 
... like a veil. Strangely, the thought 
conjured up memories of a book she 
had read. The heroine (it had been a 
tragedy) had passed through the Veil. 
Was she... ? No! No! She couldn’t 


leave now. She couldn’t leave Bob and 
Dad. Why hadn’t she thought of Dad 
before? 


Terrified, she made a desperate effort 
and raised herself on one elbow. Then 
something seemed to snap inside her 
head and she fell back across the bed, 
looking strangely white and still under 
the pink shaded lights. . . 


If 


FTER LEAVING Colonel Knight’s 
quarters, Lieutenant Stone had 
driven directly to his own house where 
he had partaken of a solitary meal. Now 
he was sitting alone on the veranda with 
his pipe, trying to convince himself that 
nothing had happened to Vivian. 
Of course, he told himself, she had 
never given him the right to worry for 
her safety, but just the same he felt 
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that she must care—a little. A girl that 
didn’t care couldn’t have acted as she 
had the night before. 

He heard footsteps on the gravel path 
and the figure of Captain Sinclair, with 
whom he shared the house, loomed large 
against the sky as he mounted the steps. 

“What’s the idea?” Sinclair saw the 
glow of Stone’s pipe in the depths of the 
veranda. “Why aren’t you with the fair 
Vivian instead of sitting alone like 
this?” 

He cast his helmet on a small table 
and after locating a chair in the dark- 
ness, lit a cigarette. He was a large 
man and much feared by the Haitians. 
His name was a word to conjure with ‘n 
certain sections of the North. 

“Vivian went out riding alone this 
afternoon and hadn’t returned an hour 
ago,” replied Stone, trying to make his 
words sound casual. “I asked the Col- 
onel to have her call me as soon as she 
came in. Of course, there really isn’t 
any danger, but just the same—” 

“Do you know where she went?” Sin- 
clair interrupted, leaning forward in his 


chair. He remembered something he 
had heard a day or two before .. . ugly 
rumors. 

“No, that’s just the trouble. If I 


knew, I should be out looking for her 
now, though I doubt if she would appre- 
ciate it.” 

“Probably not,” laughed Sinclair. “She 
seems to be rather independent. Well, 
you sit here and have your pipe dreams, 
and if she hasn’t called by the time I 
have finished dinner, I think we had 
better do a little investigating,” he rose 
and passed inside. 

Left alone, Stone tried to read the 
meaning that lay behind Sinclair’s 
words. That he knew or suspected some- 
thing, Stone had no doubt. But he also 
knew from long experience that it would 
be useless to ask questions. He wished 
Sinclair would hurry with that dinner. 
Now and then he glanced at his watch. 

In a certain section of Port au Prince 
—a section where mean, squalid, native 
huts were huddled closely together (for 
misery loves company) another man 
was anxiously keeping count of the 
passing minutes. He was a heavy, thick 
set Haitian, and as the feeble light from 
a small oil lamp fell across his features, 
it brought a long, ugly scar into unusual 
prominence. 

He started as the door swung cau- 
tiously open, and a tall well dressed na- 
tive entered and bowed to the older man. 
He appeared tired and worn, as though 
from a long ride. 

“All is well, mon Chef,” his _ lips 
parted in an evil smile that showed his 
strong, white teeth. “She suspected 
nothing. I have passed the word and 
everything is in readiness. One man 
watches the house of Monsieur le Col- 
onel, while another waits with him 
ready to ride and warn us.” 

“Good, mon fils,” came the reply 
through thick lips. “You have done well 
and shall be rewarded accordingly. Eat, 
and then we shall await the message.” 
He clapped his hands together and when 
an old woman entered timidly, ordered 
food brought for the other. 


His meal finished, Captain Sinclair 
went to his room for a few moments 
and then returned to the veranda. Sev- 
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eral disquieting thoughts had entered 
his mind while he ate. Why had the 
girl picked out this particular time to 
go riding alone? He shook his head 
sadly. Women to him were a necessary 
evil. Something that had to be endured, 
but annoying, like mosquitoes. Still, 
the fact remained that the Kid loved 
her. He always thought of Stone as 
“Kid,” and loved him as a younger 
brother. 

“Look here, Stone,” he said in a 
brusque but not unkindly tone, “you 
might as well know now as later. Of 
course since you are in the Q. M. office, 
you don’t hear all that is going on. You 
have heard of Meteleus Perault?” 

“The bandit and Voodoo priest? Yes, 
I have, but isn’t he safely locked up in 
the National Penitentiary?” 

“He was,” replied Sinclair, somewhat 
grimly, “but he isn’t now. He escaped 
day before yesterday. Naturally we 
have been keeping it under cover.” 

“My God, Sinclair! You don’t mean 
that possibly—?” Stone had been quick 
to take the hint. For an instant the 
thought paralyzed him. Vivian, riding 
alone ... Meteleus Perault . . . God in 
Heaven! ... but such a thing couldn’t 


Sinclair nodded his head _ slowly. 
“There is a possibility, though I sin- 
cerely hope not. Come on, hunt up your 
trusty Colt while I am driving the car 
around.” 

As he spoke, Stone noticed for the 
first time that Sinclair already had his 
heavy service pistol strapped about his 
waist, and that his murderous little 
black-jack hung from the thong about 
his wrist. This, he knew, meant busi- 
ness. 

As he rushed up the stairs to his room, 
Stone heard Sinclair back the car out 
of the garage and drive around to the 
front of the house. He buckled on his 
pistol in the dark, made sure that it was 
loaded and that he had extra magazines, 
and then hurried out to join Sinclair. 

After he had settled himself beside 
his friend and the heavy car was tear- 
ing along the Contour Road, he asked, 
“Do you think—?” 

“Don’t think, my boy. It’s a bad habit. 
That’s how I got my gray hairs.” He 
jerked the wheel viciously to avoid a 
diminutive burro that stood placidly in 
the way. For a few minutes he was 
silent. “Maybe I shouldn’t have told 
you. Well, here we are,” and he swung 
into the driveway leading to the Col- 
onel’s house. The lower rooms were 
lighted, though the upper story was 
dark. Hardly waiting for the car to 
come to a stop, Stone leaped out and ran 
into the house. 

Just inside the doorway he found an 
old native woman weeping convulsively. 
He paused, dreading he knew not what. 
The house was silent. Surely that was 
an evil omen. If Vivian were there she 
would have heard them drive in and 
would have come out to greet them... 

“Where is Mademoiselle?” he de- 
manded of the old woman. 

“Gone, gone,” she moaned, rocking 
back and forth on her haunches. 

“Gone where?” 

Between spasms of hysterical weep- 
ing, the old woman told him a tale that 
sent him running back to the car, white 
faced and shaken. 
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“Quick,” he cried, throwing himself 
into the car. “The Haitian General 
Hospital!” 

“What has happened?” Sinclair asked 
as he swung the car around and headed 
for Port au Prince at breakneck speed. 

“IT couldn't get it all,” replied Stone 
and his voice trembled. “It seems that 
Vivian returned home and went upstairs 
to change for dinner. The Colonel 
waited for her to come down, but after a 
while he became frightened and went 
to her room where he found her stretched 
unconscious across the bed. He could 
do nothing for her, so he took her to 
the Hospital.” 

Sinclair ma4< no reply, but managed 
to ne+ Sivue’s shoulder sympathetically 
ia the darkness. He had chosen a little 
used road that leads directly from the 
Bois de Boulouse to the Grand Rue, and 
it required his undivided attention to ne- 
gotiate it in safety. The heavy car 
lurched from side to side, while Sin- 
clair prayed that the brakes would hold. 

With a final lurch and bounce the car 
hit the smooth surface of the Grand Rue 
and Sinclair breathed a sigh of relief. 
Up the Grand Rue he sped and then 
turned right by the cemetery. As he 
swung in a wide arc, he narrowly missed 
colliding with a car that was coming 
from the opposite direction. He caught 
only a fleeting glimpse of it in the glare 
of his headlights, but that one glance 
had shown him that even though the 
night was clear, the side curtains on the 
other machine were all in place. 

“Now what the devil was the reason 
for that?” he asked himself as he made 
another turn and a few minutes later 
stopped before the Haitian General Hos- 
pital. 

As they passed through the gate, 
Stone’s feeling of numbing terror was 
not diminished when he noticed that 
the hospital was shrouded in darkness. 
Not one electric light was visible. He 
was glad that Sinclair was with him. 
There was a man that could be depended 
upon. Together they mounted the steps 
to the little office and paused in the 
doorway. 


Ill 


AFTER ENTERING the living room, 

Colonel Knight had seated himself 
in an arm chair and tried to interest him- 
self in a magazine, but the thought of 
Vivian’s fall while alone on the trail 
had worried him. Apparently she was 
uninjured, but it wasn’t safe, he told 
himself, for a young and pretty white 
woman to be riding around alone, espe- 
cially after dark. 

Possibly it was his fault, but he dis- 
liked to be harsh with her. He would 
have to be firm this time. No more rid- 
ing around after dark. What if she had 
received some serious injury from her 
fall, broken a leg for instance? Why 
she might have lain there all night, 
suffering. 

He glanced at his watch. What could 
be detaining her so long? She wasn’t 
in the habit of spending so much time 
at her toilette. Then he chuckled to him- 
self. Probably she expected young Stone 
to call. Nice sort of a chap. Wouldn’t 
mind him for a son-in-law. An item in 
the magazine caught his eye and he lost 
track of time. 
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Twenty minutes elapsed before he 
again looked at his watch. What could 
be keeping her? Throwing the maga- 
zine aside he went to the foot of the 
stairs. 

“Vivian,” he called. 

No answer. 

Again he called without receiving a 
reply. Thoroughly alarmed he mounted 
the stairs and rapped on her closed door, 
and receiving no answer, pushed it open. 

At first glance the room seemed to be 
empty—then he saw her. Still and quiet, 
pale as death, she lay as she had fallen 
across the bed. With a little cry he ran 
to her side and grasped one of her hands. 
It felt cold and clammy—like the hand 
of death. With a gasp of horror he 
dropped it and then picked it up again 
almost instantaneously, feeling with 
trembling fingers for her pulse. 

Thank God! It was still beating 
feebly. She needed attention—a doctor. 
How? Seizing a blanket, he hastily 
wrapped it about her and picking her up 
in his arms as though she had been a 
child, he hurried down the stairs and 
deposited his burden tenderly in the ton- 
neau of his car. 

It seemed ages before he finally 
reached the Haitian General Hospital. 
No time to call Bob. He could do that 
from the hospital. If he should call in 
the meantime, old Marie could tell him 
what had happened. As he turned in 
through the gate he saw Doctor Carter 
leaving the office. 

“Carter,” he called, bringing the car 
to a sudden stop. “For the love of 
God 

Doctor Carter was a quiet, efficient 
man. In a very few minutes he had 
Vivian resting on a narrow white hos- 
pital bed and was making a hurried ex- 
amination. An American nurse stood 
quietly by and handed him articles as he 
asked for them. At his earnest request, 
Colonel Knight had been allowed to re- 
main in the room. The minutes passed 
slowly 

At last the doctor finished his exami- 
nation and turned to the Colonel. “I 
don’t know what to make of this, sir. 
Her heart is regular, though very weak, 
and, of course, she is in no pain. Frankly, 
I never saw a patient in just such a con- 
dition before. Has she been eating or 
doing anything out of the ordinary?” 

“T hardly think so,” the Colonel shook 
his head. “She did have a fall from her 
horse this afternoon.” 

“That shouldn’t have affected her like 
this. From the symptoms, I would be 
inclined to say that she is under the in- 
fluence of some drug. Possibly I had 
better use a stomach pump.” 

Suddenly the nurse gave a startled 
ery. Turning quickly, the doctor took 
one look at the figure on the bed and 
hurriedly applied his stethoscope. 

Colonel Knight stood as one in a 
trance, the cold hand of fear resting 
heavily upon him. She lay so still. Of 
course she had been still before, but this 
was different and it was the stillness of 


No need to heed the words Doctor 
Carter uttered as he rose to his feet. No 
need to watch as he reverently drew the 
sheet over that beautiful face 

“She is dead!” 

The three words fell harshly on the 
silence of the room. The nurse sobbed 
softly into her handkerchief and the doc- 
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tor busied himself with his stethoscope, 
though his eyes were strangely dim. 

Colonel Knight stood apparently un- 
moved as his little world toppled about 
him. Vivian . Vivian who had 
been his life since that day, but a short 
time before, when he had left her mother 
sleeping peacefully in that little town in 
the middle-west. Now they would sleep 
side by side — 

Suddenly, full realization came and 
with a hoarse, heart-rending cry he sank 
to the floor in a huddled heap.  In- 
stantly Doctor Carter was once more 
the efficient man of science. 

“Miss Shepperd,” he turned to the 
nurse, “I am going to leave you for a 
few moments to watch by the body, 
while I take care of the Colonel and 
make arrangements for the embalming.” 

He rang a small bell and when the 
orderly answered the ring, ordered him 
to bring a stretcher and carry Colonel 
Knight to the office. 7 

As he crossed the compound, had he 
turned his gaze toward a low hedge he 
might have noticed a crouching figure 
that flattened itself on the ground as he 
passed. A beam of light from one of the 
windows fell on the man’s face for an 
instant, and made a livid scar stand out 
hideously against his black skin. 

Small, bestial eyes watched the doctor 
cross the compound and enter the office 
building followed closely by two orderlies 
bearing a stretcher on which rested an 
inert form. For a few moments the 
crouching figure waited, then whistled 
softly. Almost instantly, without a warn- 
ing flicker, the electric lights throughout 
the hospital were extinguished. 

_ Doctor Carter cursed softly as the 
lights went out and left him in darkness. 
At a most inopportune time, too. Oh, 
well . . . he called for a lantern and 
then thought to look out and see if the 
whole hospital had been effected. 

It had and it seemed strange to look 
at the many clustered buildings wrapped 
in darkness. Strange how much quieter 
it seemed without the lights. Close at 
hand he heard a car start and move away 
with a harsh grinding of gears. He re- 
membered that—later. 

What was that? A piercing shriek of 
mortal terror! A single shriek in the 
stillness of the night! 

It had come so suddenly that he had 
been unable to locate it, and, as he 
paused irresolutely, he saw a white clad 
figure running and stumbling across the 
compound. 

“Damnation,” he muttered, “one of the 
insane patients has escaped again,” and 
he gave chase. 

Across the compound and around a 
building he went, stumbling over hedges 
and through flower plots. The white clad 
figure ran as though chased by the devil 
himself, he thought. Ah, she had fallen 
— a few swift strides brought him 
to her and he dragged her roughly to 
her feet. 

He started in amazement—it was a 
white woman! A nurse, by her uniform. 
A match flamed in his hand and he gazed 
into the white, terror stricken face of 
the nurse he had left to watch by the 
dead! 

“Ooooh—Ooooh—don’t let me see it 
again .. . takeitaway .. . take 
it away .” Her body was racked 


with great, convulsive sobs and she was 
limp with abject terror. 
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“Here,” Doctor Carter thrust her into 
the arms of the orderly who had come 
running up, while he made all possible 
speed to the small building in which was 
the room where Vivian Knight’s body 
lay. 

The room was dimly illuminated by a 
single candle and at first glance every- 
thing appeared to be as he had left it. 
The narrow bed with its pitiful, sheet 
draped figure. The chairs, the small 
table—all were in their accustomed place. 

He looked at the bed. For some rea- 
son he dreaded to pull back that sheet. 
Not that he was afraid of death. That 
held no terrors for him. It was that 
something that had driven a usually calm 
and tranquil nurse out into the night, a 
shrieking maniac! 

He felt the cold sweat ooze out on his 
forehead. With a muttered curse at his 
lack of nerve he went to the bed and 
with a single gesture pulled back the 
sheet. 

His knees gave way beneath him and 
with a gasp of sickening horror he 
clutched at the bedstead for support for 
—the body of Vivian Knight had disap- 
peared and on the bed lay the body of a 
goat. 


IV. 


THE SMALL office was dimly illumi- 

nated by a smoky oil lantern and 
its fitful gleam brought out the lines on 
Doctor Carter’s stricken face as he paced 
nervously up and down the floor. From 
the desk to the door . . . from the 
door to the desk. Back and forth, back 
and forth. 

He heard footsteps on the walk out- 
side and paused in his restless pacing as 
Captain Sinclair and Lieutenant Stone 
stood framed in the doorway. For a 
moment no one spoke. Then ... 

“Miss Knight—is she .?” Stone’s 
voice faltered as he uttered the words. 

He read the answer in the Doctor’s 
eyes, even before he had spoken and 
staggering to a chair, buried his face in 
his hands. As from a great distance he 
heard the Doctor’s voice. 

“Miss Knight 
very quietly.” 

The magic power of words! A single 
word may raise us to the very pinnacles 
of happiness or dash us to the deepest 
pit of Hell. His dreams, his Castles in 
Spain. They were crashing and falling 
about his head, burying his very soul be- 
neath their fragments! 

Vivian . . . his Vivian. No, no; it 
couldn’t be. This was some monstrous, 
ghastly joke. Why didn’t they tell him 
the Sun would never shine again? That 
God was dead in Heaven? But not Viv- 
ian. Then—he had a feeling as of an icy 
hand enveloping him and he knew that 
it was true. 

He felt Sinclair’s arm about his shoul- 
der. He heard Sinclair’s voice. “Buck 
up, old man, I know you are passing 
through hell.” No maudlin sympathy, 
thank God! Just straight from the shoul- 
der—man to man. 

With a final squeeze on Stone’s shoul- 
der, Sinclair straightened up and turned 
to Doctor Carter. 

“Is there anything I can do?” 

“I hardly know, Captain, this whole 
thing is so weird and uncanny. Listen,” 
and in an awestruck voice he related the 
incidents in detail, beginning with the 


passed away 
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advent of Colonel Knight and his daugh- 
ter at the hospital and ending with his 
gruesome discovery in the chamber of 
death. 

When he had finished, Lieutenant 
Stone raised his white, drawn face and 
looked at Sinclair in dumb misery. Sin- 
clair stood deep in thought and strangely 
unmoved. 

“Stone,” Sinclair turned to his friend, 
and spoke in a sharp, quick voice. “I 
think I know what has happened. Have 
you got the nerve to stick with me to- 
night?” 

Stone paused a moment before reply- 
ing. Well, why not, he thought. Better 
action of some kind than sitting around 
like this, and that look in Sinclair’s eye! 
Was it a look of hope? There was little 
to hope for ... 

“T’ll try,” he replied, rising to his feet. 

“Fine,” Sinclair grasped his hand in 
a vice-like grip that seemed to impart 
a new strength. “Listen, both of you. 
We haven’t a moment to lose. I feared 
earlier in the evening that Miss Knight 
might have fallen into the fiendish 
clutches of some Voodoo priest z 

“Do you mean that she was poisoned?” 
interrupted the Doctor. “No wonder I 
could do nothing for her.” 

“Something like that. Now, as I 
understand it, the body had not been 
prepared for burial, that is, it had not 
been embalmed?” 

“No, there wasn’t time.” 

“T see. You said the nurse was left 
alone with the body while you came over 
to the office with the Colonel. Then the 
lights went out. Think carefully, did 
you hear or see anything that seemed 
suspicious or out of the ordinary?” 

“Not until the nurse ran shrieking 
from the building,” replied the Doctor. 
Then something stirred his memory. 
“Wait. I did hear a car drive away 
shortly after the lights went out. Do 
you think there could be any connec- 
tion?” 

“Possibly. Did this car drive away 
before or after the nurse made her dis- 
covery ?” 

“Before, I think. Yes, I am sure it 
was before.” 

Sinclair thought of the curtained car 
he had passed by the cemetery. For a 
moment he considered pursuing it, then 
abandoned the idea. The other car had 
too long a start and besides he might be 
mistaken. 

At Sinclair’s suggestion they went 
across the compound and entered the 
small room where Vivian Knight’s body 
had lain. His quick eye had sized up 
the situation at a glance. The ward con- 
sisted of a small, one story building 
somewhat isolated from the others and 
only a few yards from the high wall 
that enclosed the hospital. There were 
five rooms in the building, and he noticed 
that they extended its entire width. 
Screen doors opened on wide porches, 
both in front and in the rear. 

The candle was still burning and Sin- 
clair went directly to the bed where he 
picked up the lifeless body of the goat 
and examined it curiously. As he had 
suspected the jugular vein had been cut 
and there was no blood in the body. 
There was no doubt in his mind now. 

“Where is Colonel Knight?” Sinclair 
turned to Doctor Carter. 

“He collapsed so I administered a 
sedative and put him to bed.” 


Eleven 


“Hum. How about the nurse? Do 
you think she is in a condition to talk 
coherently now?” 

“I imagine Miss Shepperd has some- 
what recovered her composure. At 
least I will see,” and he left the’room. 

“Wish we had some light,” Sinclair 
muttered as he pulled a flashlight from 
his pocket and directed its bright ray 
across the floor. Near the rear entrance 
a small, bright object reflected the light. 

“Hello, what’s this?” he exclaimed as 
he stepped forward and picked it up. “By 
Jove, this is a bit of luck,” and he held 
his discovery in his open hand toward 
Stone. 

Stone bent forward curiously and then 
drew back in disappointment. He hardly 
knew just what he had expected to see, 
but it certainly was not a thimble with 
a cork thrust in it. 

“Know what it is?” Sinclair carefully 
wrapped it in his handkerchief and thrust 
it in his pocket. 

Stone shook his head. 

“Well, its a Voodoo charm. No ques- 
tion now of what became of Miss 
Knight’s body. This charm must have 
been dropped by whoever carried her 
body away. You have no idea of what a 
thing like this means to the owner. Once 
he discovers that it is lost he will—Ah, 
here is the Doctor with the nurse.” 

After Doctor Carter had introduced 
the two officers, Miss Shepperd began 
her story in a trembling voice. 

“After Doctor Carter left I spent a 
few minutes in straightening up the 
room and then sat down—” 

“Where were you sitting?” Sinclair 
interrupted. 

“In this chair,” and she indicated one 
of the two chairs farthest from the bed. 

“IT see, and your back was then -to- 
wards the rear entrance?” 

“Yes,” and then as Sinclair nodded, 
she continued. “I couldn’t have sat 
there very long before the lights went 
out. I remember that I thought it was 
a little strange, but as it often occurs 
I didn’t consider it of any particular sig- 
nificance at the time. I waited there 
alone in the dark and suddenly I had a 
feeling as though there was an unseen 
presence in the room. I can’t explain it, 
it was so... uncanny—” 

“You heard no sound?” again Sinclair 
interrupted. 

“Nothing,” she replied. “I sat thus for 
a few minutes, almost afraid to move. 
Then I told myself I was developing a 
case of nerves and groped my way to 
the table where I lit a candle. I felt 
a little relieved when I saw by its light 
that the room was empty. For some 
reason I looked at the bed and it didn’t 
seem just right. Placing the candle on 
the table, I went to the bed and drew 
back the sheet a little and I saw... 
and I saw...” her voice broke and a look 
of wild terror came into her eyes. 

“There, there, never mind. I know,” 
Sinclair’s tone was surprisingly sooth- 
ing. ; “That will be all, I think, and thank 
you.” 

She was evidently greatly relieved and 
lost no time in leaving the room. After 
she was out of ear shot, Sinclair turned 
to Doctor Carter. 

“All this confirms my first suspicions, 
Doctor. There is no doubt in my mind 
now but what Miss Knight was removed 
from this room by voodooists and is des- 
tined to play a prominent part in a par- 
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ticularly revolting ceremony. Fortu- 
nately one of the persons involved, for 
I feel certain that there must have been 
more than one, dropped this,” and reach- 
ing into his pocket he brought forth the 
voodoo charm he had found near the 
door. “Stone and I found this while you 
were gone for the nurse,” he explained. 
“Now I have every reason to believe 
that the owner will return for it. Of 
course it is a very slim chance, but then 
it is, I may say, our only hope.” 

“You mean that you intend to wait 
here and when this person returns, if he 
does, make him take you to where they 
have the body?” 

“Exactly. Now I want you to resume 
your regular duties and act as if nothing 
out of the ordinary had happened. Under 
no consideration do anything toward 
having the lights put in operation. By 
the way, when you start looking for the 
trouble with the lights you will undoubt- 
edly find that the wires have been cut.” 

“What shall I do?” asked Stone. He 
had regained his composure and was de- 
termined to see the thing through and 
possibly, if he met with Vivian’s assail- 
ants ... his hand fingered the butt of 
his pistol caressingly. 

“Stay here with me,” replied Sinclair, 
as Doctor Carter left the room. “You 
wait on the left hand side of this door 
with the light, and I will stand-by on 
the right. Make no move until I call 
‘Lights,’ then turn on the flashlight and 
have your gun ready. I'‘will extinguish 
the candle. So,” he suited the action 
to his words. “Now we will take up our 
positions. Remember, not a sound until 
I give the signal.” 

Following Sinclair’s instructions, Lieu- 
tenant Stone crouched just beyond the 
doorway and waited tensely. He wished 
that he might be doing something that 
would leave him no time to think. How- 
ever, Sinclair knew best and he, alone, 
seemed to understand this terrible affair. 
What did he suspect that he had not 
told? Much or littl? Would their 
man return? The minutes dragged by 
slowly. 

Outside he could hear the usual muted 
noises of the night life of the city. 
Now and then an automobile passed. 
Somewhere a native dance was being 
held. He could hear the plaintive wail- 
ing of some reed instrument and the 
steady throb of a tom-tom. Once he 
heard a bugle sound at the Marine Bar- 
racks, only a few blocks away. 

After an eternity of waiting he 
thought he heard a slight sound out- 
side the door. No, he was not mistaken. 
Someone was entering the room. He 
could see him now, a dim figure faintly 
visible in the open doorway. The figure 
dropped to its hands and knees and 
seemed to be groping on the floor. Had 
Sinclair gone to sleep? Surely he must 
see this figure, too... 

Something leaped from the opposite 
side of the doorway. There was a 
startled cry and a short, soft thud as 
Sinclair’s voice called “Lights!” 

Stone snapped on the light and turned 
the beam on the prone figure on the 
floor, revealing a tall, well dressed Hai- 
tian who lay quite still and lifeless. 

“My God, Sinclair, you have killed 
him!” 

“Don’t worry,” Sinclair remarked in 
a matter of fact tone as he lit the can- 
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dle and tucked the black-jack in his 
sleeve, “you don’t crack a thick Haitian 
skull that easy.” He prodded his cap- 
tive with an exploring foot. “Out for 
the count, alright. Get Doctor Carter— 
and some ice water.” 

Stone ran across the compound to the 
office and returned in a few moments 
with Doctor Carter and the ice water, of 
which Sinclair threw in the native’s face 
a liberal handful. In a few minutes he 
showed signs of returning life, and was 
soon able to sit up and look about him. 
Then he rose unsteadily to his feet, 
“Bon soir, M’sieur,” Sinclair addressed in 
Creole. “And by any chance did M’sieur 
return for something he had lost?” 

No answer. 

Sinclair reached in his pocket and 
pulled out the voodoo charm which he 
held tantalizingly just out of his prison- 
er’s reach. The man’s eyes glittered and 
he clutched for it involuntarily. 

“Not so fast,” Sinclair held up a warn- 
ing hand. “First you must tell us what 
you have done with the body of the 
white woman? 

“I know nothing of a white woman,” 
the native replied insolently. 

“Oh, you don’t I am very sorry that 
you have such a poor memory,” and he 
returned the charm to his pocket. “May- 
be this will help,” and his right fist 
shot out. 

There was a sickening crunch as the 
Haitian’s nose seemed to flatten on his 
face and with a shrill cry of pain he 
sprawled on the floor. Grasping him by 
the collar, Sinclair jerked him roughly 
to his feet. Great clots of blood dripped 
from the native’s battered nose and ran 
down the front of his shirt. 

“What did you do with the white 
woman?” Sinclair repeated the question. 

The man shook his head sullenly. 
Again Sinclair’s fist shot out, knocking 
the Haitian half way across the room. 
Again he dragged him to his feet and 
holding him at arm’s length, repeated 
the question. 

“What” ... Crash! and the Haitian’s 
left eye closed <§_ 
Smash! ... “with the white woman?” 

No answer, and with a last smashing 
blow that laid the right cheek open, 
Sinclair threw him to the floor in dis- 
gust. 

“Sure is a glutton for punishment,” 
he remarked, pouring some water into 
a basin and washing his hands. “I'll 
make him talk, though. The ‘water 
cure’ gets them all. Doctor, how about 
a funnel and plenty of water?” 

Doctor Carter had stood by, dazed by 
Sinclair’s violence. Once he had started 
to interfere, but a restraining gesture 
from Stone had held him back. No won- 
der, he thought, that Sinclair’s name 
was a thing to work miracles in the 
North! But the water cure! He, too, 
had served in the Philippines. . . 

“IT am sorry, Captain, but I cannot 
permit such a thing in my hospital. 
You see, the papers. . .” 

“You are afraid of the native press, 
eh? Well, just listen here, my friend, 
how will it sound when it becomes known 
that you let the dead body of a young 
and beautiful white woman be stolen 
from under your very nose? How will 
it sound when I tell how you were too 
squeamish to let me make one of the 
black scoundrels involved talk?” 
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...I1... think you are right, 
Captain. We can’t be too particular at 
a time like this. I will get what you 
want,” and he hurried from the room. 

“Rather thought he would come to his 
senses. Not such a bad chap, but no 
guts.” Sinclair went to the bed and rip- 
ped off the sheets, tossing the dead goat 
out the door. Then he picked up the 
battered form of the native and throw- 
ing him on the bed, tied him securely. 
“Sort of a poetic justice in this, too.” 

By this time the Doctor had returned 
with the funnel and a bucket of water. 
Sinclair took the funnel and handed it 
to Stone. 

“Here,” he said, “when I force this 
this bird’s mouth open, you stick that 
funnel in and don’t be afraid of hurting 
him, either.” 

In spite of the man’s resistance, Sin- 
clair forced his jaws apart and Stone 
inserted the funnel. Sinclair passed a 
small piece of cord under the lower jaw 
and around the man’s head, tieing it se- 
curely. 

Then he picked up the bucket and 
poured a generéus portion of its con- 
tents into the funnel. A wait of a few 
seconds and the process was repeated. 
The native shuddered and gave a little 
groan. 

“What did you do with the white 
woman?” Sinclair held the bucket sug- 
gestively. 

No answer, and more water poured 
through the funnel. The native’s one 
good eye pleaded for mercy, but Sinclair 
was unmoved. Again and again he 
poured water into the funnel. At last, 
swollen and in agony beyond human en- 
durance, the Haitian signalled for Sin- 
clair to stop. 

“Will you talk?” 

He nodded his consent and the funnel 
was jerked from his mouth. 

“Hoh, mon Dieu!” he gasped, rolling 
his head from side to side. “Listen... 
the white woman’s body was taken to 
... to...” the voice trailed off into 
silence. 

“Where, damn your soul, where?” 
roared Sinclair. 

“The Villa... Ville . . . Villefrain,” 
and with a last agonized gasp the native 
sank into unconsciousness. 

“The Villa Villefrain,” repeated Sin- 
clair, his brows drawn together in per- 
plexity. “I should know where that is. 
Oh, yes, I remember. Come on, Stone,” 
and he started from the room. 

“Just a moment, Captain,” the Doctor 
grasped his arm. “What shall I do 
with this man?” 

“Keep him as a patient under guard 
until I get back. Don’t let him escape.” 
The Doctor winced a little under the 
cut of that last remark, but Sinclair 
was too busily occupied with his thoughts 
to notice. “Listen, Stone, you call Cap- 
tain Sheenan, Colonel Knight’s adjutant. 
Explain the circumstances and ask him 
to have a company of Marines stand-by 
in trucks. Can’t trust Gendarmes in this 
mess. Doctor, you stand-by with the 
Marines.” 

“But I am officer of the day here at 
the hospital,” Doctor Carter protested. 

“Get someone to relieve you. You 
want to be in on the finish, don’t you? 
Good. Stone, while you are making that 

Continued on page fifty-three 
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Thirteen 


The United States Marine Corps Reserve 
By CAPTAIN JOSEPH J. STALEY, U.S. M.C.R. 
Division of Operation and Training U.S. Marine Corps 


NEW YORK RESERVE OFFICERS 
HAVE DINNER 


The monthly dinner of the officers of 
the 7th Reserve Regiment was held at 
the Army and Navy Club, New York 
City, on January 27th. 

Among the guests were Lt. Colonel E. 
A. Greene, Commanding Marine Bar- 
racks, Navy Yard, New York, and Major 
N. A. Eastman, Commanding the 8th 
Reserve Regiment, Philadelphia, both of 
whom made interesting addresses on 
matters relative to the reserve. 

The committee consisting of Captain 
Philip De Ronde, Captain Sydney D. 
Sugar and Lieutenant Bernard S. Barron, 
appointed to look into and report upon 
the formation of a reserve officers’ asso- 
ciation, made a preliminary report and 
was further instructed to study the by- 
laws of other branches, of the service 
with a view to drafting regulations par- 
ticularly fitted to conditions existing in 
the Marine Corps. It is anticipated that 
all preliminary matters will have been 
disposed of in time to permit the asso- 
ciation to get under way by the time 
the officers again meet for dinner with a 
membership which will include every 
active officer within the regimental area. 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


The following have been commissioned 
in the Marine Corps Reserve: 


Fleet Reserve 

lst Lieutenant St. Julien R. Childs, 
the Citadel, Charleston, S. C. 

Ist Lieutenant Carleton Penn, 539 
Rosalind Avenue, Roanoke, Virginia. 

2nd Lieutenant LeRoy Hauser, 5263 
Horrocks Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

2nd Lieutenant Lewis E. Rector, 4432 
Brier Hill, Seattle, Washington. 

Volunteer Reserve 

Ist Lieutenant James M. Burns, Jr., 
123% So. Middleton St., Huntington 
Park, Calif. 

lst Lieutenant Robert C. Pitts, 49 
Montana Street, Germantown, Phila., 
Penna. 

2nd Lieutenant John A. Hill, Jr., 312 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 

2nd Lieutenant Lloyd G. McInroe, 4617 
22nd Avenue, N. E., Seattle, Wash. 

2nd Lieutenant Charles E. Ward, c/o 
Orlando Morning Sentinel, Orlando, Fla. 

2nd Lieutenant John J. Capolino, 1646 
So. 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2nd Lieutenant Howard J. Sypher, Jr., 
1306 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Marine Gunner Frank L. Foster, 474 
West Street, Annapolis, Md. 

Q. M. Clerk Royal B. Shaw, 177 Tre- 
mont Street, Malden, Mass. 


FEW OVERSEAS MEN 


San Antonio. Of the thousands who 
served in France with the Secnd Di- 
vision, only four officers and about 200 
enlisted men now wear its Indian head 
and star insignia, according to figures 
compiled at Fort Sam Houston. 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
COURSES FOR FLEET MARINE 
CORPS RESERVE COM- 
PANIES 


Enrollment of members of the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve Companies in the 
Marine Corps Institute has been au- 
thorized. This will make available to 
the members of these companies the cor- 
respondence school courses that previ- 
ously had been available only to members 
of the Regular Marine Corps. 


Great interest is being shown by the 
309th Company, Philadelphia, Penna., 
Lieutenant Windsor B. W. Stroup, Com- 
manding, in the Marine Corps Institute 
for reservists. Forty-seven men of this 
company have already enrolled for 
courses in the Marine Corps Institute. 


BAYONET QUALIFICATIONS 

A report showing those members of 
the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve who 
qualified on the bayonet course at Quan- 
tico during the summer training period 
1926-1927, gives the 306th Company, De- 
troit, Michigan, First Lieutenant William 
V. Calhoun, U. S. M. C. R., Commanding, 
first place; this company having qualified 
the largest number of men. Other com- 
panies in order were as follows: 

305th Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

302nd Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

301st Company, Boston, Mass. 

309th Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RECRUITS 


Among those recently enlisted in the 


Marine Corps Reserve, Class VI, at New 
Orleans, La., were Lee Christmas, Jr., 
and Harold J. Earle. Lee Christmas, Jr., 
is the son of the late General Lee Christ- 
mas, one of the greatest American sol- 
diers of fortune in Latin-American his- 
tory, who died here in New Orleans at 
Touro Infirmary in 1924. And Harold 
J. Earle is the son of that soldier of for- 
tune Richard Harding Davis is said to 
have portrayed faithfully in his world- 
famous book of that name. The fathers 
of those two boys probably have seen 
more “help-yourself” fighting up and 
down Central America than any two men 
in the turbulent history of that stretch 
of tropical land. 

In Honduras and Guatemala where he 
fought many a campaign—particularly in 
Honduras where he unseated govern- 
ments and kept others in power—General 
Lee Christmas has become one of the 
great traditions. All over the country, 
yet, in tropical city and by lonely camp- 
fire you can hear tales of his courage 
and his daring exploits. It is a fighting 
tradition he has left behind him. 


PRESIDENT SEES THE BIG MOVIE 


The President and Mrs. Coolidge and 
a number of Cabinet Members were en- 
tertained at a private showing of the big 
movie, “Tell It to the Marines,” last 
month. The picture is one of the great- 
est of the year. 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS’ ASSOCIATION 


District of Columbia 

The Marine Corps Reserve Officers’ 
Association of the District of Columbia 
will present an Efficiency Guidon to the 
Reserve Company attending camp at 
Quantico this summer which has the 
highest total percentage in the following 
list: 

15% Attendance at Armory drill for 
January to June, or from date placed on 
pay status in 1927. 

15% Attendance at Training Camp. 

15% Inspection of Company; appear- 
ance of men and equipment. 

10% Number enlisted men qualified 
during the Training Period on the rifle 
range. 

15% Proficiency in close order drill. 

5% Proficiency in extended order drill. 

5% Proficiency in bayonet practice. 

20% Military courtesy. 

It is desired to have these companies 
judged and inspected by a Board of 
Officers, Regular and Reserve, for the 
purpose of awarding the prize. 

Major General John A. Lejeune, U. S. 
M. C., was the guest of the Reserve 
Officers’ Association of the District of 
Columbia at the National Press Club, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday evening, 
February 8th, 1927. General Lejeune 
outlined the Reserve to the officers pres- 
ent and held an informal reception. 


District of New York 


The Reserve Officers residing in New 
York City and vicinity held their annual 
meeting in the grill room of the Army 
and Navy Club, at 7:00 p. m., January 
27th, 1927. A large attendance was pres- 
ent and Major H. W. Stone, U. S. M. C., 
Commanding Officer of the 8th Regiment, 
was the guest of honor. 


NEW GAS MASKS 


Due to the fact that a number of im- 
provements have been made over the 
type of gas mask now in use, especially 
that the new type designed by the Army 
Chemical Warfare Service is so improved 
that it appears to be able to keep out 
every form of gas, the Marine Corps 
is going to replace the ones now in use 
with the improved type. A new method 
of packing has been worked out which 
will keep the masks from deteriorating. 


TRAINING CAMPS 


It is hoped to authorize three periods 
of training for the officers and Fleet Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve Companies at Marine 
Barracks, Quantico, Va., and Marine 
Corps Base, NOB, San Diego, Calif., this 
summer. The tentative dates are: For 
the first camp from June 13th to 25th, 
the second camp July 11th to 23rd, and 
the third from July 25th to August 6th. 

Continued on page forty-eight 
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The Curse of the River Kagut 


‘6 UT, TENIENTE,” protested Dato 
Nasipit, with an _ expressive 
movement of his brown hands, 

“we have not harmed the Americanos 

you seek. My people are good Moros. 

Only once in four years has a white 

man’s blood been spilled upon our shores 

—and for that I, myself, punished the 

guilty men.” 

Lieutenant Jerry Shane stared at him 
for a moment, and then beyond him at 
the cluster of Moro huts which lined the 
sandy beach. The dato apprehensively 
followed his glance toward the destroyer 
from which the officer and his men had 
just disembarked. 

“You will not trouble my people?” 
he begged anxiously. “They have done 
no wrong.” 

Shane faced him abruptly. 

“Dato Nasipit, you have had a good 
name, but this is the third time that 
someone has disappeared after landing 
here. Last year it was the English na- 
turalist. Two months ago a constabulary 
officer and three men from Zamboanga 
dropped out of sight along here. But you 
made a break when you picked on Town- 
send and his daughter—Townsend is the 
Governor’s cousin.” 

The dato’s face had taken on a hope- 
less look. 

“Teniente, we have not molested them. 
It is true that they all have disappeared. 
But if they had only listened to me they 
would have lived.” 

“Lived!” repeated Shane sharply. “If 
you are innocent, how do you know they 
aren't alive now?” 

“They who venture on the River Ka- 
gut always die,” replied the dato solemn- 
ly. “Never, within my memory, has 
white man or Moro returned from jour- 
neying up that evil stream. I told the 
Americanos, but they only laughed.” 

Shane turned to one of his petty of- 
ficers. 

“Carter, you know these Moros. What 
do you think of it?” 

“He’s not lyin’ about the river,” an- 
swered Carter. “You'd have a devil of 
a time gettin’ a native to paddle up it. 
There’s a mixed-up story about it. Forty 
years ago a tribe of hillmen lived up 
there somewhere. The Moros used to 
scrap with ’em all the time. Then all of 
a sudden the whole blamed tribe van- 
ished. I got this from an old Spaniard 
at Zamboanga. There was somethin’ 
mighty queer about it—you can’t get a 
native near the place. That’s what this 
Englishman McElvane was lookin’ for 
some traces of their huts. But he never 
showed up after he left here.” 

The dato’s keen ears had missed noth- 
ing. 

“You speak of the lost tribe of Da- 
raga,” he assented soberly. “It is said 
their spirits guard the upper river, where 
once they worshiped their god.” 

“He’s got the right dope,” Carter 
agreed. “The Daragas used to think a 
fire god lived inside Mt. Tagnai; that 
was before it was extinct, of course. 
Some people think the Moros wiped the 
Daragas clear out, but I wouldn’t be 
surprised if Tagnai’s last eruption was 
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to blame. They built their villages right 
around the bottom of the mountain, ac- 
cordin’ to the Spaniards.” 

“Well, that doesn’t help us any,” re- 
marked Shane practically. “We're here 
to find Townsend and his daughter be- 
fore the Governor sends another radio. 
Why in didn’t they stay on their 
yacht and not go chasing around places 
they didn’t know?” 

“I tried to stop them,” said the dato 
mournfully. “I knew my people would 
be blamed.” 

Shane considered rapidly. 

“T’ll give you one more chance. We're 
going up that river, and you're going 
with us. We'll use four of your vintas, 
and there’ll be one of your men in each 
boat.” 

Consternation struck the dato’s dark 
features. 

“Teniente, a curse lies upon that evil 
stream. I can not order my men to do 
this.” 

grim line. 

“All right—then you'll go to Manila 
in irons. The Governor is tired of your 
excuses.” 

The dato made a gesture of resigna- 
tion. 

“Very well, I will go—but it will mean 
your death.” 

“Then it’ll be your own, too,” Shane 
reminded him significantly. “We’re go- 
ing in the same boat.” 

In less than half an hour the expedi- 
tion was under way. Shane, Carter, and 
the dato occupied the leading vinta. 
Three others followed close behind, each 
containing a frightened Moro and two 
men from the destroyer. It had been 
only by use of extreme measures that 
the three natives had been forced to 
obedience, and then only on condition 
that they take with them an extra kris 
apiece. 

“It’s safe enough,” Shane had said to 
Carter. “We'll put the Moros in the 
bow where we can watch them. But 
keep your gat ready—I’ll pass the word 
along.” 

“I’ve already done it,” observed Car- 
ter. “Ever since I saw one of these 
birds run amuck I’ve slept with one eye 
open.” 

For some time after departing there 
was no sound but the steady clicking of 
the paddles upon the gunwales, and the 
hiss of the outriggers upon the water. 
Gradually the banks of the river began 
to be bordered with more dense under- 
growth, from which now and then came 
the varied cries of the jungle denizens. 
A flock of mina-birds flew close over- 
head, jeering at the vintas with almost 
human screams. Once a monkey swung 
out on a projecting limb and noisily be- 
rated them for violating the sanctuary 
of his retreat. 

“This river must have its source in 
the hills near Tagnai,” conjectured Shane 
at last. “We seem to be heading in that 
direction.” 


mouth straightened into a 


“Then we haven’t far to go,” said 
Carter cheerfully. “Tagnai’s only a big 
hill itself, even if it was a volcano. 
From what I can see of it, we aren't 
more’n five miles away.” 

Half an hour passed, and to their sur- 
prise the river widened suddenly into a 
small lake, which extended on the right 
to the very base of Tagnai. 

“There must be a natural dam along 
here, observed Shane _ thoughtfully. 
“Probably the eruption did it. The river 
is only an overflow from the lake.” 

He signaled the men in the rear and 
divided his forces, sending two of the 
vintas across to the opposite side of the 
lake. With the other one he proceeded 
along the densely wooded shore to the 
left. Hardly had five minutes passed 
when the dato raised his arm and pointed 
toward their companions. 

“Look, teniente, the others have seen 
something.” 

Shane turned quickly. The men in the 
other vintas seemed to be paddling furi- 
ously toward a spot at the center of the 
cliff. But before he could give the word 
to follow them Carter caught at his arm. 

“There’s something wrong, sir. They’re 
tryin’ to back paddle. Here—see for 
yourself.” 

He handed Shane a pair of powerful 
glasses, through which the officer saw a 
strange scene. In spite of the frantic 
efforts of their occupants, the vintas 
were moving swiftly toward the steep 
slopes of Tagnai. He stared helpless!y 
while the frail craft began to pitch 
crazily to and fro. In a few seconds a 
faint roar drifted across the bosom of 
the lake. 

“Good Lord—it must be a waterfall!” 
exclaimed Carter. “Listen, it’s gettin’ 
louder.” 

Involuntarily, Shane raised his glasses 
toward the apparently unbroken slope. 
Then he sat almost paralyzed in amazed 
understanding. Directly in the path of 
the rushing vintas was a wide dark open- 
ing, above which hung a massive log 
gate. In a wide crevice some yards above 
the gate several dark-skinned figures 
were dimly visible. A cold perspiration 
broke out upon him as the reason for the 
swift current became startlingly clear. 
The channel thus opened must lead into 
the bottomless depths of the crater. 

Fascinated with horror, he watched 
the leaping vintas crash together as they 
were sucked into that black aperture. 
An outrigger splintered to bits, precipi- 
tating the men from the wrecked vinta 
into the swirling waters. A second later 
both boats and men vanished from sight 
and the huge gate slowly began to de- 
scend. 

Half dazed, he told the others what he 
had seen. 

“God—then they’re all dead!” mut- 
tered Carter. “The devils—I’d like to 
burn ’em alive! Who do you suppose 
they are?” 

Dato Nasipit, who had seemed oddly 
stricken, answered his question. 

“Do you not see? They are the lost 
tribe of Daraga. They must live within 


that terrible place, to be close to the 
place where their god once lived. That 
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is how they have kept their secret—by 
killing everyone who dared come this 
far.” 

Shane gripped his paddle with fierce 
determination. 

“Head back toward the ship,” he di- 
rected curtly. “Be careful to stay close 
inshore. I don’t think they saw us over 
here. I’m going to get those fiends. 
Dato Nasipit, we may need all the men 
you can call otgether.” 

“Teniente,” said the old man solemn- 
ly, “my son was one of those you saw 
die. You shall have every man who can 
lift a gris.” 

* * ~ 


“Tt’s about dark enough now,” said 
Carter in an undertone. “We’ve only 
got half an hour before the moon comes 
over that ridge.” 

Shane nodded briefly. 

“All set. Tell the machine gunners to 
stick close behind and see that the na- 
tives don’t drop out. Remember—not a 
sound.” 

With carefully muffled paddles the fleet 
of vintas crept from its concealment be- 
low the lake. As in the morning, Shane, 
Carter, and the dato took the lead. Cau- 
tiously, they skirted the edge of the 
lake, working around toward the place 
where the vintas had disappeared that 
morning. A faint silver haze was just 
beginning to show above the rugged hills 
when the dato warningly held up his 
hand. 

“It is the spot, teniente,” he whispered. 
“T will test the depth.” 

He slid silentiy into the water, at once 
merging with the dark surface. In a 
minute he returned. 

“You were right. The gate rests on a 
rock ledge. We can mount easily. I 
will tell the others.” 

A little later, followed by a score of 
picked seamen and Moros, Shane and 
Carter ascended a crude ladder held to 
the top of the slippery gate by grappling 
hooks. A flash of his electric torch 
showed worn steps cut in the stone at 
one side. 

As the leading men reached the pas- 
sage to which the steps led there came 
a confusion of startled cries. Dashing 
through the opening, the attacking party 
came upon six almost naked savages 
desperately attempting to pry a huge 
boulder onto a large, spoon-shaped frame 
that hung over a narrow pit. 

As the glow of the lights fell upon 
them they ran in panic toward forgotten 
weapons, but the Moros were too quick. 
With their inherent bloodlust risen to the 
surface, they leaped forward, swinging 
their razor-edged krises. There was a 
wild intermingling of shouts and groans, 
then a silence except for the gasp of a 
dying man. 

“That’s how they worked the gate,” 
Shane observed hurriedly, pointing to the 
spoon-shaped lever. “They kept these 
big rocks here for counterpoises.” 

“The main weights are on the other 
side,” commented Carter. “I saw one 
that was all of a ton. These birds sure 
are clever—” 

“Come on—we’re wasting time,” cut in 
Shane. “If the rest heard that racket 
we’re out of luck. Here’s a tunnel. It 
must lead to their village. Tell the gun- 
ners to come up. We'll need them in 
front.” 


THE LEATHERNECK 


The passage seemed endless. As they 
pushed ahead aided by the flashlights, 
Shane perceived why they had not been 
heard. The twisting tunnel would have 
completely blocked all sound, even over 
a short distance. At the end of ten 
minutes he called a halt. 

“We'll need our breath,” he told the 
foremost men. “There’s no telling what 
we'll run into.” 

Suddenly, out of the silence that fell, 
came a peculiar rhythmic booming. 

“Tom-toms!” exclaimed Carter. “And 
blamed close, too. They must be gettin’ 
ready for a fight, or—” 

His words died abruptly, for above the 
monotonous beat of the tom-toms had 
risen a shrill scream of terror. The eyes 
of both men met fearfully. Shane jumped 
to his feet. With Carter at his heels and 
the gunners close behind, he rushed for- 
ward at top speed. 

As he reached the end of the tunnel 
he halted—stunned. Before him lay a 
huge cavern. Suspended over a great, 
black void in its center was the limp 
body of a girl. By the countless flaring 
torches that set her blond hair to gleam- 
ing he saw a high altar. From the altar 
ran a long pole bearing her body. At 
the foot of the pole stood an emaciated 
savage, shining knife poised above the 
rattan strip that connected with the 
girl’s bonds. 

Back of the altar a throng of savages 
knelt with upraised arms. Their eyes 
seemed fixed upon an opening far above, 
through which twinkled a few stars. At 
one side, near the men who ceaselessly 
pounded upon the kettledrums, lay sev- 
eral tightly bound figures. In the murk 
beyond the altar he vaguely glimpsed a 
circular ledge, on which stood scores of 
crude stone huts. 

At first sight of the girl Shane had 
raised his automatic. Then, seeing that 
the gaunt priest was waiting for some- 
thing, he seized one of the machine guns 
from the men behind, and threw himself 
prone. With shaking hands he hauled 
the charging handle back. 

A gleam of light far above caught his 
eye. The full moon had reached the 
edge of the crater and was slowly en- 
tering the open space. The priest had 
seen it also. Triumphantly raising his 
arm, he started the knife on its down- 
ward plunge. In that instant Shane’s 
fingers closed tightly upon the trigger. 
There was a reverberating roar. The 
emaciated figure upon the altar jerked 
crazily to and fro as a dozen bullets 
pierced his body. Dropping the knife, he 
clawed the air for a second and then 
pitched down into a _ shapeless heap, 
slipping from the platform forward into 
the abyss. 

With cries of astonishment and fear, 
the prostrate savages scrambled to their 
feet. Before Shane could order the gun- 
ners to fire there came a burst of hide- 
ous yells from the rear. The next in- 
stant the infuriated Moros flung them- 
selves upon the fleeing savages. Before 
their ancient enemies the terrified Da- 
ragas seemed bereft of all resistance. 
Many hurled themselves into the yawn- 
ing crater rather than suffer the agony 
of death by the swishing krises. Those 
who were not cut down at once turned 
and ran shrieking into the darkness be- 
yond the huts. In a few seconds the 
press of battle had passed and there 
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remained only the echoes of struggle on 
the farther ledges. 

“Cut those men loose,” Shane hastily 
directed his gunners, indicating the cap- 
tives. “Here, Carter, help me with this 
girl. Good God—what an ordeal for 
her!” 

“We'd better be gettin’ out of here,” 
said Carter, as they tenderly carried the 
unconscious girl to a safe spot. “No 
tellin’ what those Moros will do when 
they get a taste of blood.” : 

“You need not fear,” a quiet voice in- 
terrupted. The dato was regarding them 
with a glowing face. “Teniente, my son 
is not dead. You have given him back 
to me, and my people are yours to com- 
mand. The Americano whose daughter 
lies there—he, too, is safe.” 

Shane turned. A gray-haired man was 
stumbling toward them, his weary face 
covered with anxiety. 

“Alice, my little girl,” he cried 
brokenly, kneeling down and lifting the 
golden head in his arms. “What have 
these fiends done to you?” 

Shane quietly laid his hand on the 
other man’s shoulder. 

“She is not hurt,” he said cheerily. 
“She has only fainted—and Heaven 
knows she had enough cause.” 

“I had given up hope,” the other man 
told him in a weak voice. “I suppose 
you know about the gate, and how they 
caught us. There’s a division in the 
channel—a sort of by-pass, I think. They 
can shoot boats straight into the crater 
or divert them to another branch. We’ve 
been shut up in one of those huts ever 
since. I don’t know why they didn’t kill 
us right away.” 

“They were keeping you for some kind 
of religious rite, I think,” replied Shane. 
“I noticed their priest, or headman, 
watching for the moon to show through 
the crater.” 

Dato Nasipit nodded. 

“My son says it was an offering to 
their god. They believed he had gone 
down deep into the earth, and their sacri- 
fices might brink him back. They have 
lived here all these years, leaving only 
to hunt and fish in the jungle beyond the 
mountain. There is a fissure in the wall 
leading there.” 

He pointed in the direction taken by 
the Daragas in their flight. 

“Probably that’s where they’ve gone 
now,” suggested Carter. “I don’t hear 
any more noise.” 

The dato smiled placidly. 

“There will be no noise,” he said 
calmly. “The Daragas will not return.” 

The gray-haired man shivered. 

“Can’t we start back pretty soon? I'd 
like to get out of this cursed place.” 

“Right away,” Shane responded. “Car- 
ter, take the lead with your flashlight. 
Dato Nasipit, I’ll leave you to take care 
of your men.” 

He stooped and easily lifted the girl in 
his arms. At the movement she trembled 
and opened her eyes with a shudder. As 
her frightened glance rested on Shane’s 
face, he smiled reassuringly. 

“Everything is all right,” he said 
gently. “We are taking you home.” 

Her wondering eyes held his for a long 
moment. Then the frightened look died 
out and she dropped her head against his 
shoulder. Somehow his heart seemed 
strangely light as he started into the 
tunnel. 
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By Sergeant 
Major Clarance B. Proctor 


HIRTY-SIX PROMOTIONS to the warrant officer rank 
were made on March 24, 1917, after the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Marine Examining Board had been approved 
by the Secretary of the Navy. Fifty-two 

The First non-commissioned officers took competitive 

Marine Gunners examinations for promotion to the newly 

authorized grade of Marine Gunner, and 
forty competed for the remaining sixteen vacancies in the rank 
of Quartermaster Clerk. 

The list which follows gives the names of the successful 
ones in order of rank, and the duties for which they were ap- 
pointed. Those candidates who passed the professional and 
physical examinations for promotion to the warrant rank, but 
whose final standings were not sufficiently high to entitle them 
to appointment at that time, were placed on a waiting list 
with the understanding that they would be appointed without 
further professional examination, in the event of vacancies. 


Marine Gunners—1. Sergeant John F. Burnes (general du- 
ties). 2. Sergeant Major Henry L. Hulbert (general duties). 
3. Gunnery Sergeant Francis E. Pierce (signals). 4. First Ser- 
geant Robert F. Slingluff (general duties). 5. First Sergeant 
Roscoe Arnett (field artillery). 6. Sergeant Major Charles L. 
Eickmann (general duties). 7. First Sergeant Thomas Quigley 
(main battery). 8. First Sergeant Patrick W. Guilfoyle (gen- 
eral duties). 9. First Sergeant Frank Z. Becker (general du- 
ties). 10. First Sergeant Nathan E. Landon (engineering). 
11. First Sergeant Eugene L. Mullaly (general duties). 12. 
First Sergeant Robert H. Shiel (General duties). 13. First 
Sergeant John J. Mahoney (general duties). 14. Gunnery Ser- 
geant Albert J. Phillips (searchlights). 15. First Sergeant 
James McCoy (submarine mines). 16. Gunnery Sergeant Au- 
gustus B. Hale (main battery). 17. Gunnery Sergeant Walter 
E. McCaughtry (aviation). 18. Gunnery Sergeant William O. 
Corbin (main battery). 19. Gunnery Sergeant Thomas J. Cur- 
tis (machine guns). 20. Gunnery Sergeant John P. McCann 
(field artillery). 


Quartermaster Clerks—1l. Quartermaster Sergeant Charles 
Ubel. 2. Quartermaster Sergeant Charles C. St. Clair. 3. 
Quartermaster Sergeant John Waller. 4. Quartermaster Ser- 
geant Harry Halladay. 5. Quartermaster Sergeant Eugene L. 
Pelletier. 6. Quartermaster Sergeant Otto Salzman. 7. Quar- 
termaster Sergeant Harry V. Shurtleff. 8. Corporal Fred G. 
Patchen. 9. Corporal William F. Beattie. 10. Quartermaster 
Sergeant Harry W. Gamble. 11. Quartermaster Sergeant Les- 
lie G. Melville. 12. Quartermaster Sergeant Edwin P. McCaul- 
ley. 13. Quartermaster Sergeant Francis C. Cushing (A & If 
Dept.). 14. Sergeant Jacob Jacobwitz (A & I Dept.). 15. 
Corporal Harry A. Ellsworth (A & I Dept.). 16. Quartermaster 
Sergeant David L. Ford (A & I Dept.). 


** PREPAREDNESS in the Marine Corps is not an academic 

theory, nor a future possibility; it is simply a fact.” 
This statement is equally as true today as it was ten years ago 
when made editorially in the “Marines’ 
Magazine.” “The Marine Corps is pre- 
pared for active service because it is gen- 
erally engaged in active service,” the edi- 
torial in the March, 1917, number of “The Journal of the En- 
listed Men of the Marine Corps” continues. “It does not sit 
in barracks waiting for the uncertain dice-throws of fate, but 
keeps its weapons bright by fairly constant use. In this re- 
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spect the Marine Corps has the advantage over its big brother, 
the Army, and even the Navy. 


“The Army exists for the possible emergency of war; and 
war, thank God, comes not often. When no war-cloud darkens 
the horizon, Congress is loath to burden the exchequer by large 
appropriations for support of what they are apt to consider 
a theory. But the Marine Corps’ gives practical demonstra- 
tions of its usefulness. A large percentage of our men in 
recent years have had real experience in the field—minor 
operations they have had, it is true, but still active service, 
demanding professional fitness and personal courage, and giving 
the men involved invaluable experience in the service of security 
and information, and in actual field operations under fire.” 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS were severed between the United 
States and Germany on February 3, 1917. The American 
Ambassador was recalled from Berlin and the German Ambas- 
sador in Washington was presented with 
Passed by his passports. This action was brought 
The Censor about by a series of aggression and inju- 
ries unparalleled in history, which culmi- 
nated on January 31, 1917, when the German Ambassador at 
Washington presented to the United States Government formal 
notification that the Imperial German Government purposed on 
the following day to begin a ruthless submarine warfare di- 
rected against all ships—neutral and belligerent alike—found in 
European waters. 


After this diplomatic break, wartime conditions practically 
prevailed in this country. Movements of vessels or troops 
were not published, and admission to the State, War, Navy and 
Executive Offices, and Marine Corps Headquarters, was obtained 
by pass only. Every employee was required to present his pass 
upon entering Government buildings. The United States 
Fleets were described as “Somewhere in the Atlantic,” “Some- 
where in the Pacific,” etc., and all matter released by Govern- 
ment departments for publication had to be “passed by the 


censor.” 
* * 


THE FIRST “MARINES’ MANUAL” was published in 1885, 

we learn by reading “The Marines’ Magazine” of ten years 

ago. The title page of this book reads “Marines’ Manual, pre- 

pared for the use of the enlisted men of 

The First the U. S. Marine Corps by H. K. Gilman, 

Marines’ Manual Lieutenant, U. S. M. C.” The manual was 

published to the service by Marine Corps 

General Order No. 7, of September 15, 1885, and issued to the 

individual Marine by authority of D. B. Harmony, Acting Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 


The various chapters of the premier Marines’ Manual are: 
PART 1: Chapter I, Quarters Marines Ashore; Guards; Duties 
of Guards and Sentinels; Guard Rounds (this is not a descrip- 
tion of the method of enjoying a liberty, but pertains to guard 
duty); Compliments from Guards and Sentinels; Salutes; 
Funeral Honors; Company Funds. Chapter II, Marines Afloat. 
Chapter III, Clothing. Chapter IV, The Rifle. Chapter V, Sig- 
naling. Chapter VI, Estimating Distance. Chapter VII, Pay of 
Marines, etc. Chapter VIII, Hints to Cooks. Chapter IX, 


Hints on Care of Health, etc. Chapter X, General Remarks. 
Part 2: Chapter I, Articles for the Government of the Navy. 
Chapter II, General Orders, Navy Department; Tables, etc. 
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WENTY-NINE promotions above the rank of sergeant were 
made in the Marine Corps during the month of March, 1917. 
Here they are: Sergeants Major Fred Lueders and Angus Wil- 
son; Quartermaster Sergeants John H. 
Crall, Russell C. Cross, Charles F. Dalton, 
George W. Farnham, Elton C. Hersman, 
Ellis M. Harris, Ewing C. Harvey, Solon C. Kemon, Herbert E. 
Kuhl, Spencer N. Phillips, Roman Semik, Percy S. Sharpe, 
Holmes J. Smith, and William A. Snell; First Sergeants Edward 
G. Huefe, Walter J. Portune, Robert B. Scott, and George W. 
Shearer; and Gunnery Sergeants Charles R. Buckalew, Ole E. 
Erickson, Lyman Fuller, William H. Haggerty, Frank W. Hem- 
soth, Freeman Lang, Willis Shouse, Edward E. Vine and Walter 
J. White. 

Some of the promotions above the rank of sergeant which 
were made in January and February, 1917, were inadvertently 
omitted in the last month’s issue. Here they are: First Ser- 
geants Frederick D. Harbaugh, William Huebner, Louis LeGall, 
Daniel Loomis, Henry McClintock, James B. Montague and 
William S. Robinson, and Gunnery Sergeants John G. Arnold, 
Fred J. Dean, Nicholas Hoaglin, Homes Jarvis, Harry L. Jones, 
Edmund T. Madison, Otis F. Marlin, Allan J. McDonald, Felix 
Murphy and John E. Reynolds. 


* * 


HE NAVAL appropriation bill was signed by the President 
on March 4, 1917. It carried appropriations for the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918. Many pro- 
visions for improvements at marine bar- 
racks and for additional buildings for the 
Marine Corps were embodied in the bill. 
Here are some of them: 

Port Royal, S. C., (now Parris Island).—Twelve sets of non- 
commissioned officers’ quarters costing $18,000, and $5,000 for 
a strip of land along the south boundary of the island upon 
which these quarters were built; two bungalows for officers’ 
quarters at a cost of $6,000; and $20,500 for other station im- 
provements. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—$200,000 was appropriated for the purchase 
of land adjoining the Quartermaster Depot and the erection of 
an addition to that building. Additional barracks in the navy 
yard costing $200,000, and Advance Base storage buildings 
($80,000) were authorized. 

Winthrop, Md.—Rifle Range improvements costing $10,000. 

Norfolk, Va., Marine Barracks.—Station improvements, 
$12,700; housing for artillery, $4,000; housing for trucks for 
artillery, $2,500; stable, $3,000; shops and storeroom, $3,500. 

Mare Island, Calif—Remodeling old marine barracks, $35,000; 
extension of roads and walks, $20,000. 

San Diego, Calif.—$600,000 was appropriated toward the es- 
tablishment of a Marine Corps Base here. : 

Annapolis, Md.—$75,000 was made available for altering, fur- 
nishing, lighting and equipping the Marine Barracks as tem- 
porary quarters for housing and messing midshipmen. 

Peking, China, American Legation.—For Barracks building 
$50,000 was appropriated, and for laundry, including machinery, 
$12,000. 


Promotions 


Barracks 
Improvemenis 
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THE FIRST expeditionary force of U. S. Marines was called 
out just before the War of 1812 with Great Britain, ac- 
cording to the Recruiters’ Bulletin of ten years ago. This 
premier essay of the American Marines 
along the line of service that has since 
made the globe of our ornament symbolical 
of the field of the activity of the Corps was 
furnished from the Marine garrison at New Orleans, Louisiana. 
It assisted the Army in the capture of Fernandina, Florida, and, 
in April, 1812, this force, under command of Captain John 
Williams, occupied’ Amelia Island at Fernandina. Here’s how 
it came about: 
The Louisiana purchase gained for the United States the dis- 
tinction of carrying to a successful conclusion the greatest real 


Our First 
Expedition 
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estate deal of the age. One million square miles for $27,267,622 
—including interest charges—is the equivalent of the munificent 
sum of four éents an acre. This purchase was consummated in 
1803, and in February, 1804, we find Captain Daniel Carmick, U. 
S. M. C., and a force of American Marines in possession of the 
old Creole City of New Orleans. 

Western Florida had been annexed by the United States in 
1805, but eastern Florida was still under Spanish rule in 1812. 
When the War of 1812 with Great Britain seemed imminent, 
the Spanish authorities were requested by the American Gov- 
ernment to permit a temporary military occupation to fore- 
stall seizure by the British as a military base. Upon the re- 
fusal of the Spanish to grant this, the first Marine Corps Expedi- 
tionary Force was called into action. 

Captain Williams was beset by troubles that are foreign to 
the expeditionary commander of today. His muster roll shows 
that: Corporal Bailey Bowling joined from Gunboat 164, sadly 
wanting uniform, as likewise did Privates Abick, Whiley, Han- 
nan and Foxwell; Private John McGinnis was unfit for service 
by reason of old age, while Private Peter Lamboe was “unfit 
for service for not speaking a word of English.” 

September, 1812, found the American forces in camp before 
St. Augustine, Florida, and conditions existing there are graphic- 
ally described in Captain Williams letter: 


“Camp before St. Augustine, Sept. 6, 1812. 
Lieut. Miller: 


Sir:—I enclose you a muster roll for the month of August 
with its remarks. We still remain in the same situation. The 
men are very surly. I have lost four of my best men since I 
have been in this place. I wish you, if you can, would find out 
the reason of the U. S. troops being kept in this province 
without the liberty of firing a gun unless we are fired upon. 
Our situation is an unpleasant one as well as a very unhealthy 
one. I am happy to inform you that I still enjoy good health 
myself. Should you see Mifs Dulany make my best respects 
to her and say I will return as soon as the Florida war is over. 
Remember me to all friends. 


Yours with esteem, 
JOHN WILLIAMS, Capt. Comdg. M. E. F. 


P. Ss. Be good enough to inform the Colo. Comdt. that I am 
now with Colo. Smith who has ever treated me like a gentleman 
and an officer without interfering with my own men excepting 
in the General Orders for duty. 

J. W., CAPT. M. E. F.” 


After remaining in front of St. Augustine for several months 
the premier expeditionary force of Marines was directed to 
proceed to a rest camp on the St. John’s River—fittingly named 
Camp Good Hope—and from there returned to New Orleans, 
terminating its expeditionary service and rejoining the com- 
mand of Major Daniel Carmick—promoted March 7, 1809-—to 
later take part in the defense of the city of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, in the battles of December 23, 1814, and January 8, 
1815, under command of General Jackson. 


* * # 


BY LOOPING THE LOOP in a seaplane, Captain Francis T. 
Evans, of the Marine Corps, early in 1917, astonished 
officers of the aeronautical station at Pensacola, Florida, who 
had considered the feat impossible. Captain 
Looping the Loop Evans was the first American aviator to at- 
In a Seaplane tempt it. Although looping the loop in an 
ordinary aeroplane had outgrown its novelty 
as a popular stunt, the pontoons attached to the air and water 
flier hitherto had been a bar to similar attempts with this type 
of machine. 
Captain Evans found it necessary to drive through the air 
at great speed before he could gain the inverse position. He 
then looped the loop twice before his descent. 
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New York 


BROOKLYN—The Robert L. Meade 
Detachment is growing rapidly. In Janu- 
ary twelve new members were secured. 
At the annual election of officers the fol- 
lowing were elected: J. J. Foley, first 
vice commandant; Edward O’Donnell, 
second vice commandant; W. Carey, pay- 
master; F. Sweeney, chaplain; H. F. 
Wendt, officer of the day; William Deich- 
ler, officer of the guard; Charles Dowers, 
senior color guard; and Charles Voigt, 
junior color guard. 

This detachment is planning to make a 
contribution of $400.00 to the Belleau 
Wood Memorial Association. They are 
endeavoring to build up their treasury 
so that they may give a sum to a de- 
ceased member's family. To accomplish 
this last plan they have put all their 
entertainments on a_ self-supporting 
basis. 

A questionnaire, containing questions 
as to the various matters affecting the 
life of the detachment, answers to which 
would show how the various members 
could cooperate with each other in civil 
life, were sent around among the mem- 
bers. The results were very pleasing, 
and such a step is recommended to other 
detachments. 

HUDSON-MOHAWK — The Hudson- 
Mohawk Detachment recently wrote to 
the Editor of The Leatherneck as fol- 
lows: 

“If there is a more lively detachment 
in the Marine Corps League than the 
Hudson-Mohawk Detachment, in our own 
modest opinion it must be some outfit. 
There not being a sufficient number of 
Marines in any one of the several cities 
comprising the Capital District of the Em- 
pire State, a detachment was organized 
to embrace all of the cities you see listed 
on our letterhead (Albany, Rennselaer, 
Watervliet, Green Island, Cohres, Troy, 
and Schenectady). The organization was 
started less than a year ago and we now 
have 54 live-wire members and it is con- 
stantly growing. We expect to close the 
year with at least 100 members. 

“We started our activities last fall 
with a big clam bake which was a great 
success. 

“Our next affair was a venison dinner, 
the buck having been brought down by 
Grant Culver, one of our members who 
handles a rifle in good old Marine style. 

“Our next affair set the whole town 
talking. The moving picture ‘Tell It To 
The Marines,’ with Lon Chaney, was 
brought to Albany direct from its exclu- 
sive New York showing and was shown 
in a local theater for an entire week 
under the auspices of our detachment. 
Throughout the entire week members of 
our detachment wearing our snappy 
new scarlet and gold caps served as 
ushers and ticket collectors at the thea- 
ter. The house was crowded to capacity 
at every performance and broke all 
records for moving picture attendance in 


the city of Albany. Special posters ad- 
vertising the picture were placed upon 
the windows of all trolley cars operated 
in the city through the courtesy of Cap- 
tain B. T. Fay, U. S. M. C. R., one of our 
members who is an official of the trolley 
company. This was a special privilege 
that had never before been conferred for 
a like purpose. The piece de resistance 
of the week occurred on Thursday night 
when Mayor John Boyd Thatcher of the 
city of Albany presented our detachment 
with a handsome set of silk colors, a gift 
of Mr. Christopher H. Buckley, owner of 
the theater. We do not believe that any 
organization of any kind in the entire 
country has a more beautiful set of col- 
ors than these. They consist of a silk 
embroidered American flag and a silk 
Marine Corps League flag. The latter is 
made of scarlet with gold fringe and has 
painted thereon in oil colors and gold 
leaf the Marine Corps device, with the 
lettering Marine Corps League, Hudson- 
Mohawk Detachment, State of New York. 
The flags are attached to ash poles sur- 
mounted by gold plated eagles. The col- 
ors were received by an honor guard 
made up of members of the Marine Corps 
Mail Guard stationed in Albany, and con- 
sisting of the following men: Sergeant 
Hopper, Privates Welch, Bullock, Tracey, 
Gonsorchik and Case. They were dressed 
in their full-dress blues with white belts 
and made a handsome appearance upon 
the stage. The colors were formally ac- 
cepted by our Commandant Maurice IIlch 
who was garbed in evening clothes with 
his scarlet and gold cap set jauntily over 
an ear. We were certainly proud of our 
commandant. He made a splendid speech 
of acceptance, outlining the purpose of 
the Marine Corps League and the ideals 
and traditions of the Marine Corps. Mem- 
bers of the detachment occupied the first 
two rows, each man wearing a league 
cap. The Marines hymn was sung with 
great gusto, and the ceremonies were 
brought to a close with the Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 
Massachusetts 


BOSTON—The Theodore Roosevelt 
Detachment had in January sixty-four 
members. Activity in securing members 
has been very decided and it is expected 
that the 100 mark will soon be passed. 
At the regular election of officers the 
following were elected: Thaddeus P. 
Shaw, commandant; Set. D. Howell, 
senior vice commandant; Louis Kirks- 
ton, junior vice commandant; Arthur E. 
Lyng, paymaster; Fred A. Curtis, adju- 
tant; Joseph F. Buckley, officer of the 
day; Ellsworth Harris, chaplain; and 
Arthur L. Andrews, outer guard. 

At a recent meeting the guest of honor 
was the vice commandant of the New 
England Division, W. Karl Lations. Ma- 
jor Murray, in charge of recruiting at 
Boston, made an address, and a member 
of the Worcester detachment presented 
an invitation from that detachment to 


the Theodore Roosevelt Detachment for 
a visit and an exchange of social affairs. 

WORCESTER —The Worcester De- 
tachment has the largest paid member- 
ship of any detachment, a roll of over 
seventy members. Interest in the ac- 
tivity of the league is running high. A 
smoker is to be held on February 28th 
at which “Doc” Clifford, Major Joseph 
Murray, Sergeants Betke and Kirchston, 
champion pistol shots and expert manual 
of arms exponents, will speak. Invita- 
tions have been sent to every veterans’ 
organization in the city. A glorious few 
hours of smokes and talk is contem- 


plated. 
Ohio 


CINCINNATI—The Geo. W. Budde 
Detachment’s assessment towards the 
Belleau Woods Memorial Association has 
been raised and a check for $175.00 has 
been forwarded to the national pay- 
master. 

“Doc” Clifford, chaplain of the Marine 
Corps, visited Cincinnati January 8th and 
addressed a large assembly consisting of 
Marines, ex-Marines, Marine Reserves, 
the One Hundred and Forty-Seventh In- 
fantry, Ohio National Guard, and the 
general public at the National Guard 
Armory. “Doc” Clifford gave a very in- 
teresting talk on the Dover, N. J., am- 
munition depot disaster which occurred 
last July. 

A membership drive is being launched 
by the Geo. W. Budde Detachment for 
100% increase in members. This would 
bring the total number of the detach- 
ment to about 160. 

Sgt. Courtney in discussing the ap- 
pointing of a committee on good fellow- 
ship said: 

“T’d rather see one of you boys come 
out and see me, and hear you tell about 
the last big crap game, than hear a 
minister tell me about Heaven os 
because I like this country and I don’t 
want to leave now.” 

North Carolina 

CHARLOTTE—The Herbert J. Hir- 
suinger Detachment closed the year 1926 
with credit. In January they held their 
regular annual banquet and meeting. It 
was quite a popular affair. All the ex- 
Marines in the locality were invited. It 
is expected that the detachment will 
prosper during the coming year, for their 
commandant is also National Vice Com- 
mandant, S. H. Goldfein. 


Tennessee 

NASHVILLE—The John W. Overton 
Detachment, which was chartered 24 De- 
cember, has made a contribution of $50 
to the Belleau Wood Memorial Associa- 
tion. The activity shown by this detach- 
ment is very marked and their policies 
are most successful. 


Texas 


DALLAS—The forming of a detach- 
ment in this far southern city is gradu- 
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ally being completed. Enthusiasm is 
growing steadily, and everything is going 
to prove “once a Marine, always a Ma- 
rine.” 

Michigan 

DETROIT—The Edward Canfield Ful- 
ler Detachment is planning a member- 
ship drive. In the city of Detroit there 
are at least 500 eligible persons. With 
the true spirit of “Semper Fidelis” in 
the heart of everyone of them it is sure 
that a large number of members can be 
gained. 

Mississippi 

JACKSON—The Jackson Detachment 
of the Marine Corps League now is 
called the “Douglas Manning Detach- 
ment.” The new name has been adopted 
to honor the late Lieutenant Douglas 
Manning, U. S. M. C. R. 

Lieutenant Manning was enrolled on 
May 31, 1918, as 2nd Lt. (provisional) in 
Class 5, Marine Corps Reserve Flying 
Corps. Appointed a Second Lt. (pro- 
visional) in Class 5, Marine Corps Re- 
serve Flying Corps, by the Major Gen- 
eral Commandant, June 1, 1918, with 
rank from May 31, 1918. Executed the 
required oath of office June 1, 1918, at 
Washington, D. C. On June 1, 1918, he 
was assigned to active service and was 
ordered to proceed to Miami, Florida, and 
report not later than June 13, 1918, for 
duty with the First Marine Aviation 
Force. He reported on June 13, 1918, at 
Miami, Fla., and was assigned to the Ma- 
rine. Aviation Detachment on August 1, 
1918. On June 21, 1918, he was appointed 
a Naval Aviator for duty involving ac- 
tual flying in aircraft, including dirigi- 
bles, balloons and airplanes in accordance 
with the acts of Congress approved 
March 3, 1915, and August 26, 1916. The 
appointment was approved by the Major 
General Commandant on July 15, 1918. 
He was appointed a First Lieutenant 
(provisional) Class 5, Marine Corps Re- 
serve, by the Major General Command- 
ant on October 29, 1918, with the rank 
from October 28, 1918, ranking number 
four. On June 2, 1919, he was assigned 
to inactive duty, effective June 10, 1919. 


> 
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On May 14, 1920, he was killed by drown- 
ing in an aeroplane accident. 

The following are the officers for 1927: 
J. E. Bare, commandant; John Toelke, jr., 
vice commandant; J. McCammon, 
chaplain; Benjamin Isham, paymaster; 
Jos. M. Howorth, adjutant; Albert L. 
Speake, chief of staff; and Arthur D. 
Bucholow, sergeant of the guard. 

Jtah 

SALT LAKE CITY—The Joseph Sim- 
mons Wilkes Detachment is growing in 
membership, but very little has been 
heard of its activities. 

Washington 

SPOKANE—The Spokane Detachment 
has registered twenty-nine members for 
1927. 

Oregon 

PORTLAND—tThe result of elections 
in the Albert Lincoln Harlow Detach- 
ment were as follows: Elwood H. Gal- 
lien, commandant; E. E. Scribner, vice- 
commandant; Marvin V. Yandle, adju- 
tant; and Claire A. Kenedy, paymaster. 


ACTIVITIES OF SPOKANE DETACH- 
MENT OF MARINE CORPS LEAGUE 


Election of officers for the year 1927, 
was held on November 10, 1926, and are 
as follows: 

Captain Clifton B. Cates, USMC., 
Commandant; Russell T. Bailey, Senior 
Vice-Commandant; First Sergeant Mat- 
thew J. Young, USMC, Junior Vice-Com- 
mandant and Adjutant; Sergeant Fred- 
erick P. Porfert, USMC, Paymaster; 
Warren W. Greenberg, Historian; Ber- 
nard J. Kearney, Chaplain; James P. 
McKevitt, Sergeant of the Guard; B. J. 
Jarvis, Corporal of the Guard. 

The year 1927 should be a banner year 
for the Spokane Detachment, every 
member is out in force to beat the year 
1926 in membership and activities; at the 
present writing we have forty-six paid- 
up members. We have been very for- 


tunate in securing pleasant club rooms 
in the Brotherhood Bank Building, the 
rooms are large, with kitchen included, 
where gyrene Shannon, of the local re- 
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cruiting party holds forth in dispensing 
hot coffee and things that are good to 
eat. Meetings are held on the first and 
third Tuesdays of every month, many 
social activities are planned for the year. 

During the Christmas holidays the 
members were very active in distributing 
Christmas boxes to all disabled Marines 
in veterans’ hospitals in this district and 
to the needy families of the Detachment. 
There are at present in this district 
about two hundred ex-Marines and we 
hope that in the very near future to 
have them all members of this Detach- 
ment. Prospects look very bright for 
the completion of the Belleau Wood Me- 
morial Fund Drive. 

On the morning of January 30th the 
personnel Recruiting District of Spokane, 
the Marine Postal Guard and members 
of the Detachment turned out at 6:30 
a. m., to meet OUR GENE TUNNEY. 

On Tuesday night, February Ist, the 
Detachment had the most successful 
meeting ever held since being organized, 
the gang started the meeting by singing 
the Marine Corps Hymn. After the 
meeting they were entertained by Miss 
Margaret Nixon, of the Maylon Players, 
singing popular songs, assisted by Mrs. 
Moore at the piano; violin solos by Miss 
Dibly assisted by Miss Swift at piano; 
Gyrene McKevitt, the detachment song- 
ster, sang several popular numbers as- 
sisted by our Senior Vice-Commander, 
Gyrene Bailey at the piano. At 11:00 
p. m. GENE made his appearance, en- 
tertaining the crowd by a few stories ana 
telling of his experience as a BOOT at 
Parris Island and in France, seventy- 
five members and ex-members were pres- 
ent. GENE donated ten dollars towards 
the Belleau Wood Memorial Fund. 

The Motion Picture Film, “Tell It to 
the Marines,” is being shown at the 
Liberty Theater February 6th to 12th. 
Monday night was MARINES’ night, all 
Marines and ex-Marines being the in- 
vited guests of the theater, and it goes 
without saying that the Detachment was 
out in force with their wives and sweet- 
hearts to see the picture. 


ASHINGTON, TURN OUT AT 6:30 A. M. TO MEET GENE TUNNE 
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Just a Mistake 


Lady (very, very much hick): “Oh, 
what a hateful, narrow little room! 
(Looks into mirror.) I suppose the bed’s 
behind that. Well, I just won’t sleep in 
a folding bed! I won’t! I'll leave this 
hotel first!” 

Boy (indignantly): 
no bedroom — it’s the 
America’s Humor. 

“Niggah, I’s goin’ to mash yo’ nose all 
ova yo’ face; I’s goin’ to push dose teeth 
down yo’ throat an’ shine both yo’ eyes— 
etcetera.” 

“Black Man, yo’ don’t mean etcetera; 
yo’ mean vice versa.”—Great Lakes Bul- 
letin. 


“Lady, this ain’t 
elevator!” — 


Customer: “You don’t seem very 
quick at figures, my boy.” 
Newsboy: “I’m out o’ 
You see, most of the gents say: 
the change’.”—Case and Comment. 


practice, sir. 
‘Keep 


“I hope you know how to keep that 
young man in his place?” 

“Oh, yes, Gran’ma; I often sit on him 
when we're alone!”—Ideas. 


“Is your beef tender today?” asked 
the shopping husband. 
“Sir,” replied the sentimental butcher, 
“it is as tender as a woman’s heart.” 
“Gimme a pound of sausage,” ordered 
the customer, hastily.—Air Station News. 


Ivan: “How do you like your electric 
washer that you got from America?” 

Mrs. Kokanovich: “Not so good, Ivan. 
Everytime I get in the thing the paddles 
knock me off my feet.”—Behemoth, Len- 
ingrad, Russia. 


Scene—Sunday morning in a drug- 
store: 

“Can you give me change for a dime, 
please?” 

Druggist: “Certainly, and I hope you 
enjoy the sermon.’’—Christian Advocate. 


The story of Cinderella, we are informed, is 
to be found in every European language. So 
is the other one about being kept late at the 
office —Humorist. 


Ship Ahoy 


John (after first night on board): “I 
say, old chap, where have my clothes 
gone?” 


Steward: “Where did you put them, 
art” 
John: “In the little cupboard there, 


with the glass door.” 

Steward: “I’m sorry, sir, but that 
ain’t no cupboard, sir, that’s a porthole.” 
—Sea Breezes. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 
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Henry’s Alibi 


Teacher (to boy sitting idly in school 
during writing time): “Henry, why are 
you not writing?” 

Henry: “I ain’t got no pen.” 

Teacher: “Where is your grammar?” 

Henry: “She’s dead.”—Hurty-Peck. 


A couple of flappers pooled their 
spending money to buy a book adver- 
tised in the newspaper as “What a 
Young Lady Should Know Before Mar- 
riage.” 

The book arrived—“100 cooking re- 
cipes.”—Fliegende Blaetter. 


An Inn-keeper, hearing of the where- 
abouts of a guest who had left without 
paying his bill, sent him a note:— 

“Dear Mr. Soanso: Will you kindly 
send amount of your bill at once, and 
oblige, yours, etc.” 

The answer he received stated:—“The 
amount of the bill is twenty-five dollars, 
yours, etc.” 


Old Lady (to boy playing in puddle of 
water): My child! Get out of that puddle 
at once! 

Little Fellow: Aw, go find a puddle 
for yourself, I saw this one first. 

—Recruit. 


A lady phoned the water office relative 
to hours for watering the lawn. 

“What is the proper time to put on 
my hose?” she asked. 

“Really, madam, I believe immediately 
after your B. V. D.’s, ” came the ready 
response. 


Mistress: “Mary, I saw the milkman 
kiss you this morning; in the future I 
will take the milk in.” 

Mary: “It wouldn’t be any use mum. 
He promised never to kiss anybody but 
me.” 


Busy Magnate (testily)—Well, what 
do you want? Be short! 
Prodigal Son (rising to the occasion) 


—I will, I am!—Tatler. 


A safe has been invented which is claimed 
to be impossible to open.. We hear that it em- 
bodies the chief features of a taxicab window 
and a sardine tin—Lowvon Opinion. 
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Keeping It Dark 


“It was Guest Night in the Mess, and 
the guests were discussing whether wo- 
men or men were the most trustworthy 
in business. 

“No woman can keep a secret,” said 
the Major scornfully. 

“I don’t know so much about that,” 
retorted the Captain’s wife, seated oppo- 
site him. “I’ve kept my age a secret 
ever since I was twenty-four.” 

“Oh,” replied the Major, “you’ll let it 
out one day, though, mark my words!” 

“Never!” she exclaimed. “When a wo- 
man has kept a secret twenty years she 
can keep it for ever!”—Sapper. 


An old colored man was asking a 
friend’s advice on how to apply for a 
raise in wages. 

Said the friend: “Just you go up to 
the master, Sam, and say, ‘Looke here, 
master, you must give me a raise, or 
else ’'II—’ say it just like that, then he’ll 
think you mean to leave unless you get 
the raise.” 

Sam went to his master and said: 
“Look here, master, you’ve got to give 
me a raise, or else ’l11—” 

“Else you’ll what?” snapped his em- 
ployer. 

Sam scratched his head in perplexity; 
then answered: 

“Else I’ll go on working for the same 
money.’ —Pearsons. 


A young lawyer had just opened an 


office and hung out his shingle. The 
door of the anteroom opened. 
“Ah, a client,” thought he. “I must 


impress him.” 

He grasped the telephone. “No, I’m 
very sorry, but it will be absolutely im- 
possible for me to take your case for 
less than $2,000 ....) Yo, I’m very busy 
with several other very important cases, 
and I simply can’t take your case for 
less ....No... No, I’m very sorry 
Good-by.” 

He hung up the receiver. 
seemed really impressed. 

“And now what can I do for you?” 
asked the young lawyer briskly. 

“Oh, nothing much, I just came in to 
connect your telephone.”—Recruiter. 


His client 


She: “I learned to smoke cigarettes 
at Palm Beach.” 

Marine: “Good thing you didn’t go to 
Maine; they smoke herring there.” 


Ray 
Rwse|| 
+. 
Civvie: “How much do you get for 
service in the Marine Corps?” 
Marines: “Twenty dollars per.” 
Civvie: “What? Twenty dollars per 
month! 
Marines: “Naw—perhaps.” 


Four men were playing “Draw Poker.” 

One of the players was cheating and 
had only one eye. 

Another player saw him cheat; and 
drawing his revolver out placed it on 
the table saying:— 

“The first man I catch cheating I’m 
going to shoot his other eye out.” 

—Legation Guard. 


Foiling Jupiter Pluvius 


Mistress: “Jane, have you been touch- 
ing the barometer?” 

Jane: “Yes, ma’am. It’s my night 
out, so I set it to ‘fine.’”—The Humorist. 


For three consecutive weekly inspec- 
tions of the wardroom pantry the Cap- 
tain of the ship had found a wet dish- 
rag on the copper drain board of the 
sink, which was adjacent to the door as 
he stepped inside. He would become 
slightly furious at the wardroom steward 
and then pass on to the next place on 
his route of inspection. 

The mess treasurer at the time was a 
high ranking medical officer, who, 
through curiosity, dropped back from the 
inspection party and asked the steward 
why the dish-rag was here especially at 
inspection time. 

The steward replied, “Ha, ha, the Cap- 
tain he see rag when he step in get mad 
and don’t look any place else.” 

—The Hoist. 


She—“I’m going to sell kisses at the 
charity bazaar tonight. Do you think five 
shillings each is too much to charge for 
them ?” 

He—“No. People expect to get cheated 
at these affairs.”—Passing Show. 


Gob on tour stops in small town in 
Tennessee and asks only villager in sight 
how to get to Gagsville, ten miles away. 

“Wall, I jest don’t knaow,” was the 
comeback, “Wait till I ask Jed. He goes 
everwhar. Jed’s got shoes, Jed hez.” 

—Bulletin. 
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Not So Gullible 


The Captain saw a young recruit try- 
ing to cook his breakfast with an ama- 
teurish fire. Going to him, he showed 
him how to make a quick-cooking-fire. 
“Look at the time you are wasting,” he 
said. “When I was in the Himalayas I 
often had to hunt my breakfast. I used 
to go about two miles in the jungle, 
shoot my food, skin or pluck it, then 
cook and eat it, and return to the camp 
under half-an-hour.” Then he added, 
“Of course you have heard of the Hima- 
layas?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the young soldier, 
“and also of Ananias.”—Gazette. 


“T’ll hazard a guess for your chances 
to live forty years longer, after I have 
examined you thoroughly. Do you drink 
liquor?” 

“Not even tea or coffee.” 

“Smoke?” 

“No.” 

“Are you married?” 

“No.” 

“Ever go out with the boys for a 
time?” 

“I’m always in bed by ten o’clock.” 

“You have your lady friends, I pre- 
sume?” 

“Women bore me to death.” 

“What do YOU want to live forty 
years for?”—Bill Board. 


Two negro friends, one newly a hus- 
band, were discussing the virtues of his 
bride. 

“Boy, dat’ oman am sho’ de best looker 
in this heah taown.” 

“Ah agrees, she sho’ am Sambo, she 
sho’ am.” 

“An’ O Boy, ’ow dat ’oman can cook.” 

“She sho’ can, boss, she sho’ can.” 

“An’ ummmmmm boy, she sho’ do 
know how to kiss.” 

“She sho’ do, she sho’ do.” 

“How’s dat?” querulously from the 
aroused new husband. 

“Ah, wait a minute, wait a minute. 
Ah says, do she, do she?” 

—The Recruiter. 


Recruiting Sergeant (interviewing ap- 
plicant): “Have you any scars on you?” 

Would-be Marine: “No, but I can give 
you a cigarette.” 


NOW YOU 
THROUGH. 


TELL ONE. WE’RE 
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Editorial 


ETERANS of the World War should read carefully the 
article in this issue of The Leatherneck about War Risk 
Insurance. Those who have let their insurance lapse 

have only until July 2, 1927, to renew their policies. Congress 
has very generously advanced the time from year to year in 
order that every veteran might take advantage of his in- 
surance. It is not likely that the present Congress will further 
extend the time, so policies should be renewed at once. The 
Leatherneck will be very glad to serve its readers in any way 
possible in taking up with the Veterans’ Bureau any questions 
that may arise. 


Even though Marines may find themselves away from their 
posts on mail guard expeditionary duties they should not let 
such duties interfere with their courses in the Marine Corps 
Institute. Time may always be found for study and mental 
improvement. 


A short time ago a communication was-printed in a service 
magazine in which the writer severely attacked and criticizéd 
the Marine Corps, individually and collectively. This attack 
on a branch of the military service, having the unsullied 
record of efficient performance that the Marine Corps has, has, 
of course, justly aroused the anger not only of the personnel 
of the Corps but of the Corps’ many friends. The Leatherneck 
has received letters from every part of the country urging 
that if we “are fighting Marines to fight back.” 

This scurrilous attack evidently came from the pen of some 
misguided, envious person, woefully ignorant of the facts. The 
record of the Marine Corps stands for itself and speaks louder 
than any thing that The Leatherneck could say. 


We went to see Lon Chaney in “Tell It To The Marines” a 
short time ago. This is certainly an excellent picture of Ma- 
rine life and one that every Marine will thoroughly enjoy. 


While the principal scenes are laid at the Marine Barracks 
in San Diego, any one witnessing the trials of a recruit can- 
not help seeing himself as he was when he was a neophyte 
at any “boot” camp. While he may not have pulled all the 
rank breaks that the recruit in the picture pulled, he has 
seen all of them made. 


Lon Chaney, as the drill sergeant, is one of those hardboiled 
individuals that are supposed to have existed in the “Old Ma- 
rine Corps”—the “Old Marine Corps” that every young Ma- 
rine hears about when he feels that he has hard going. 


Well do we remember arriving at the portals of Parris 
Island about the time the war began. There was a Lon 
Chaney who looked through us with his pugnacious eyes and 
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ordered us to put our small change in one box and our tobacco 
in another—the poor Belgians needed it. Not a one of us 
ventured to inquire into the worthiness of the cause. 


A few days later another Lon Chaney asked for volunteers 
to run a typewriter. How glad I was that I could pound the 
keys and I stepped forward gallantly—I soon learned my les- 
son. There were enough bricks in that pile to build the Wool- 
worth building. 


Those much admired collegiate haircuts flew as fast as our 
company blacksmith could run the clippers and then we were 
ready to be turned over to “Double-Time”—our Lon Chaney. 
“Double Time” walked up and down the ranks of our company 
glaring into the eyes of each recruit. After giving us the 
“once over” he wanted to know if this was the “blankety- 
blank” bunch of animals that he-was going to have to contend 
with during the next few months. Nobody volunteered the 
information. 


My drill uniform consisted of shoes, leggins, pajama trous- 
ers, O. D. shirt and a badly used civilian hat. (They had run 
out of clothes when they got to me.) How I used to scrub 
those pajama trousers! And only to have our “Double Time” 
Lon Chaney grind them under his heel in the dirt because 
there was a spot or two on them which religious rubbing 
failed to remove. 


Yes, sir! If you want to see yourself as you were, go to see 
“Tell It To The Marines.” 


Attention, Everyone 


The Congressional Library, Washington, D. C., has in its 
files copies ‘of every issue of magazines of this country which 
are well known. The librarians, in checking over the file of 
The Leatherneck, find that a certain number of copies are 
missing. It would be greatly appreciated by the Congressional 
Library and by The Leatherneck if the readers of this maga- 
zine would help complete the file in the Congressional Library. 
Those having any of the missing copies may send them to 
The Leatherneck for The Congressional Library. 

The missing copies are: 

Volume 1—Numbers 1, 2, 12, 14, 19, 44 and 47. 

Volume 2—Numbers 1, 6, 12, 14, 15, 18, 20, 27, 29, 31, 33, 39, 

41, 44 and 49. 

Volume 3—Numbers 7 and 11. 


A Marine Corps Museum! 


Why shouldn’t the Marine Corps have a museum of its own 
where there could be placed on exhibition the various keep- 
sakes and trophies gathered from all parts of the globe during 
the century and a half that the Corps has been in existence? 

There are hundreds of articles in the hands of individuals 
and scattered about the various Marine Corps posts where few 
people ever see them—flags, compasses, shells, rifles, sabres, 
uniforms, documents, pictures, et cetera—articles, which, if 
gathered together would depict the evolution of the Corps 
from colonial days to the present. 

What old timer is there who hasn’t some relic, a memento 
of Haiti, China, or the Philippines, hidden away in his locker 
box to be drawn forth only when he wishes to impress the 
younger generation with some of his adventures or exploits? 
What Marine Corps post is there which does not have various 
cups, flags, etc., with a history attached to each, stored in the 
commanding officer’s office to be gazed upon only by the for- 
tunate or the very unfortunate? 

Why not have such articles placed in a museum, have each 
labelled with a short history and the name of its donor? 

Philadelphia, steeped in historical lore, and the birthplace of 
the Marine Corps, might be a very suitable location for the 
museum. 

The Leatherneck would like to hear from the personnel of 
the Marine Corps, from ex-Marines and from friends of the 
Corps on this subject. Make any suggestion that you wish. 
If you have any article or can suggest any article that should 
go in such a museum, list it in your letter. The whole matter 
depends upon the interest shown by the above mentioned 
groups of persons; so we want to hear your views on the sub- 
ject. Address all letters to The Editor of The Leatherneck. 
Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 

Let’s have your ideas! 
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AROUND GALLEY FIRES 
By “Doc” Clifford 
Honorary Chaplain, U. S. M. C. 


A newsy letter from A. Ray Sherritt 
of the 20th Company, when I first met 
them, was an agreeable addition to my 
mail delivery during the last month. 
Quite a lot of almost forgotten incidents 
were revived as he talks of Ist Sergeant 
Grant, Comrades Francis E. Green, Andy 
Nicol, “Doc” Williams, Michael Secora, 
Tupa and Martineau. Sherritt lives in 
North Dakota where his farm of im- 
proved Yorkshires are well known and 
where he also enjoys life with a fine wife 
and four of the finest boys in the State. 

* 


The Mail Guard Detachment in Atlanta 
with Captain Dubell at its head are cer- 
tainly a fine looking group and measure 
up in ability to any of the companies 
who have been doing duty on that special 
work. Postmasters, postoffice officials, 
and railway men everywhere have spoken 
so highly of the Guard that I have more 
than ever felt proud of the man in Ma- 
rine uniform. Nashville, Chattanooga, 
Memphis, Knoxville, Bristol, Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Huntington and Charleston 
all vied with the others in the best re- 
ports. Some of these with only a cor- 
poral’s guard or even a lone Marine who 
stays for the night, and others with a 
full company. “All are worthy and well 
qualified,” said the Louisville postmaster 
enthusiastically, “while the stocky grey- 
eyed sergeant, grim-lipped and taciturn, 
is to be relied on to the utmost.” John 
M. Small, with seventeen years to his 
credit, deserves well this high commenda- 
tion from Colonel Petty who knows men 
and for four years before occupying his 
present important position was Police 
Commissioner of the same city. 


Captain Joseph M. Swinnerton is back 
with his Recruiters, to the joy of every- 
one in the Atlanta district. From the 
lst Sergeant Baumgras down, every man 
can be reckoned upon for his quota and 
when special calls are made they do not 
fall behind. It was a treat while in the 
city to have the opportunity of meeting 
the members of the Marine Corps League 
detachment who are under the leadership 
of Commandant R. C. Anderson. 

* x 


A large notice was recently posted in 
the Main Mess Hall in Parris Island an- 
nouncing the movie feature, “The Nerv- 
ous Wreck.” On the occasion of my visit 
I saw standing contentedly below the 
poster the persons of Sergeant Wefis 
(240 Ibs.) and Sergeant Sanford (145 


Ibs.). The embarrassment was “Which 
of you is it?” The answer has not yet 
been given. 


* 
The Louisville “Herald-Post,” which 
runs a column of answers to pressing 
questions, interviewed Private Lawrence 
L. Hughes one day for his views on pres- 
ent-day womanhood. Hughes replied, “A 
man might want to play around with one 
of these ultra-modern flappers who are 
good fun and ready for anything, but 
when he wants to marry he picks out a 
girl who knows that a home is something 
more than a place to leave, who is do- 
mestic and sweet—in fact, a girl who 
has all the old-fashioned virtues without 

the modern trimmings.” 
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Two of the finest sketches in the form 
of cartoon work which I have seen are 
to be found in the Chicago “Recruiter” 
for February. They are the productions 
of Captain Grimm and are of George 
Washington, and of Sergeant Major 
Jiggs urging the Corps to the attempt 
of bigger things with a world outlook 
and vision. Captain Grimm was one of 
the Editors of the first “Leatherneck” 
away back in its early days of the big 
news-sheet. 

* * * 

Cincinnati Recruiters take second place 
to none in the qualifications, work and 
success which this position calls for and 
are certainly able to demonstrate this 
to all comers. Under the direction of a 
man like Captain Grimm this is only to 
be expected and with a first sergeant 
such as Frank Pilotte, every man of the 
force is on his metal for the best re- 
sults. Frank has finished his twenty 
years and is run a close second by Ser- 
geant Oliver (“Dick”) Coffin with nine- 
teen years. Sergeants Lewis W. (“Ink”) 
Horner, Henry C. (“Speedy”) Horner, 
Robert B. (“Bob”) Rawn, James (“Jim’’) 
Courtney, and Harry H. Burke complete 
the list with over forty of splendid serv- 
ice between them. Sergeants James 
Barngrower and Benjamin Harrison, with 
twenty-seven years of experience, serve 
efficiently in Louisville, and Charlie 
Stahl, in his seventeenth year, is going 
strong at Dayton. 

Speaking at a Rotary gathering last 
month, I also listened with great pleasure 
to an excellent quartette with an excep- 
tionally fine repertoire. Congratulating 
them at the close, one of the four pro- 
claimed himself as “of the Second Divi- 
sion,” while another was Del Paciulli of 
the Sixth Regiment, 76th Company, 
whose home is now in East Lynn, Mass. 

* 

The Associated Press in January is- 
sued a news item in which a Dr. Ruth 
Okey of California proved that by rigid 
economy a man and his wife can satisfy 
their wants with amply sufficient, ap- 
petizing, wholesome meals on an income 
of $23.00 per month. I have come across 
some marine privates who seem to 
imagine they can go one better than the 
Doctor and do it on $20.80. A lesson on 
“How?” would be of interest. 

* 

Chaplain James S. Day is the editor- 
in-chief of one of the best service papers, 
the “Pearl Harbor Weekly.” Its last 
issue quotes from the Chaplain’s Sun- 
day night’s talk, the following: “A man 
can expect little success if he does not 
take his profession to bed with him, and 
use every spare moment in study.” Why 
not try this a little more with the Ma- 
rine Corps Institute Course in. which 
you have fallen behind. 

Private A. H. Wright of Pearl Harbor 
is an ardent philatelist and runs a col- 
umn in the “Weekly.” This adds greatly 
to the interest of the paper and must be 
a splendid help to the new Philatelic So- 
ciety organized by the stamp collectors 
of the Station at the Navy Y. M. C. A. 
Stamp collecting has been my own hobby 
for many years and I have been de- 
lighted to meet with quite a number of 
men who with me have found a great 
deal of pleasure and much educational 
assistance from the collection and study 
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of these perforated treasures. Colonel 
McKelvy, retired, recently received hon- 
orable mention and a silver medal for 
his collection. 

* 

Lieutenant George R. Rowan has suc- 
ceeded Lieutenant Buchanan at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., and is delighted with his 
appointment. The men of this post are 
also in splendid spirits and doing fine 
work. First Sergeant W. Quigley is 
proud of the way in which the: men 
mount guard every morning, and it was 
really an exhibition of snappy, efficient 
work such as is not often seen in a small 
detachment. I spent a very enjoyable 
time with them and look for my next op- 
portunity to visit with a good deal of 
pleasure. 

Philadelphia has lost Sergeant Major 
Dean who has gone to Parris Island. 
Thorpe, of New York, has taken his 
place, while Charles G. Hayes, with 
seventeen honorable years, fills Thorpe’s 
chair at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Hayes 
was in Haiti when I last saw him. 

W. Carl Lations is the Commandant of 
Worcester, Mass., Detachment of the 
Marine Corps League, which is said to be 
the livest bunch of veterans in New Eng- 
land. I hope to be with them at the end 
of February when I am told to expect 
a big time. 

* + * 

After thirty years service, Gunnery 
Sergeant Thomas of Parris Island has 
been secured by the State Constabulary 
of Pennsylvania. As Instructor, Thomas 
can be relied on to maintain all those 
honors of the past and we predict the 
State Police will soon be in the front 
place for pistol shooting and running off 
with many records. 

” 

A Boston clergyman wanted to tell his 
mother of something important that had 
happened to him, and sent this message 
to her: 


“From sweet Isaiah’s sacred song, 
Ninth chapter and verse six, 

First thirteen words please take, 
And then the following affix: 

From Genesis, the thirty fifth, 
Verse seventeen, no more, 

Then add verse twenty-six of Kings, 
Book second, chapter four; 

The last two verses, chapter first, 
First book of Samuel, 

And you will learn what, on that day, 
Your loving son befell.” 


What happened to him? 


* * * 
THE MONTH’S POEM 

My life is but a weaving 
Between my Lord and me, 

I cannot choose the colors 
He worketh steadily. 

Oft times He weaveth sorrow 
And I in foolish pride 

Forget He sees the upper 
And I, the underside. 


Not till the loom is silent 
And the shuttles cease to fly 
Shall God unroll the canvas 
And explain the reason why. 
The dark threads are as needful 
In the Weaver’s skilful hand 
As the threads of gold and silver 
In the pattern He has planned. 
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ROLL-COLLAR WINTER SERVICE 
COATS, COTTON SHIRTS AND 
CHEVRONS FOR ENLISTED 
MEN 


It is anticipated that the Depot Quar- 
termaster, Philadelphia, will be in posi- 
tion to fill requisitions for roll-collar 
winter service coats for enlisted men, 
as received, after 1 April, 1927, and 
requisitions for such coats should be 
submitted in the usual manner, accord- 
ingly, in order that delivery and issue 
may be effected by 1 July, 1927. It is 
also anticipated that requisitions for the 
cotton shirt, adopted in addition to the 
flannel shirt, may be filled at the same 
time. 

The new style chevrons will not be 
available for issue until 1 July, 1927, ex- 
cept chevrons for quartermaster ser- 
geant, Quartermaster Department, which 
will be available about 1 February, and 
chevrons for quartermaster 
Adjutant and Inspector’s Department, 
and supply sergeant, which may be sup- 
plied now. 


5TH NAVAL DISTRICT 


The Norfolk football team, by winning 
the championship of the 5th Naval Dis- 
trict for the third successive year, has 
won the permanent possession of the 
trophy emblematic of the football cham- 
pionship of that district. 


SEA SCHOOL 


It has recently been the plan of the 
Commandant of the Sea School to desig- 
nate one man at the Sea School as Honor 
Man for each week. The man’s picture 
has been sent to his home paper and a 
letter of congratulation forwarded to his 
family. This is a great incentive to keen 
competition in study and efficiency. 


WORLD FAMOUS MARINE RIFLE- 
MAN RETIRES 


Parris Island, S. C.—“He has served 
his country honestly and faithfully, and 
in recognition, it is pleasing and most 
gratifying to the Commanding General 
to direct that all work not absolutely 
necessary be suspended all or- 
ganizations will parade in honor 
of Sergeant Major Thomas, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps.” 

This, the substance of an order issued 
by Brigadier General Harry Lee, Janu- 
ary 29th, was carried out today, every 
available Marine turning to under arms 
to pay honor and tribute to Sergeant 
Major Thomas, credited with being the 
greatest all-around shooter in the world. 
This was his last day in the service of 
his country after thirty years and four- 
teen days continuous duty. Bands 
played and trumpets blared while nearly 
two thousand Marines saluted the vete- 
ran and paraded before him. Letters 
from the Major General Commandant, 
John A. Lejeune, and General Lee, com- 
mending the veteran on his long service, 
were read as part of the ceremonies, and 
the entire regiment was reviewed by him 
as he stood at attention, burdened with 
medals and flanked by General Lee and 
his staff. 

In Thomas’ retirement the Marine 
Corps loses a distinguished rifleman who 
is not only the best all-around shot in his 
respective branch of the service, but is 
credited by authorities as the greatest 
in the world. He has been a leader with 
the rifle, pistol, shotgun and small-bore 
for years, and in his collection has 107 
medals and numerous other trophies and 
prizes. 

Probably the most important medals 
to him are the annual Laugheimers, in- 
dicative of the best shot with rifle and 
pistol in the Marine Corps. In competi- 
tion for six years, Thomas won three 
consecutive first places, one second and 
one third. He won the President’s 
Match in 1926 and also the Sea Girt Ag- 
gregate. Sergeant Major Thomas prob- 
ably holds more prizes of national and 
international importance than any other 
man in the world. And he is not through 
by any means. After a short vacation in 
his native Oklahoma, he will take up his 
duties as coach of rifle and pistol with 
the Pennsylvania State Constabulary. 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Captain Waldo Evans, U. S. Navy, Re- 
tired, has been selected by the President 
as Governor of the Virgin Islands. Cap- 
tain Evans was born in Indiana, ap- 
pointed to the U. S. Naval Academy from 
Kansas. The Captain graduated from the 
Naval Academy in the class of 1891. 
From 5 April, 1922, to 25 November, 
1925, he was Commandant of the Great 
Lakes Training Station. 
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CHARLESTON MARINES 


Perhaps this is the first time anyone 
from this post has written post news for 
The Leatherneck. I shall attempt to en- 
lighten the rest of the world as to some 
of our good points, especially those that 
make the better part of the men con- 
tented to stay here. 

We have two theaters, a five-hole golf 
course, two tennis courts, a basketball 
court and dance hall that can accom- 
modate five hundred people, a good pa- 
rade ground and baseball diamond, and 
it costs only twenty-five cents for a 
round trip to Charleston, that old his- 
toric city. The dance which is held by 
the Marines once every month is well 
attended. Many invitations are sent out 
and, of course, many attend. 

An athletic meeting was called by the 
commanding officer, Major Calhoun An- 
crum, on the seventeenth. All officers and 
baseball players were present. There 
was much discussion as to whether the 
baseball team should be an “all Marine” 
or an “industrial all Navy Yard” team. 
Arrangements were made for the neces- 
sary equipment, plans for a good dia- 
mond were discussed, and practising 
hours were arranged for. Captain James 
was appointed manager, and Corporal 
Sokira was elected captain. 

Major Ancrum has shown great inter- 
est in organizing the team. He, to- 
gether with the commandant of the yard, 
will decide which way the team shall be 
organized. The coaching staff and the 
athletic officer, Lieutenant Beatty, 
promise that the team will be one of 
the best possible. 

Daddy Thrift is considered a hero, be- 
cause he saved a woman one night. Oh, 
yes! He had two, so he saved one for 
the next night. 

Our cowjockey went to see his girl 
the other evening. She asked him if he 
ever were a pilot, and he answered, “Oh, 
yes! I pile it here and there, and many 
times I pile it very high.” She clamped 
her arms around his neck and said, “My 
big brave hero!” 


WANTED:—A scientific twirler to 
pitch for the Charleston All-Marine 
team. Must be famous and in a reliable 
club. We will pay any amount, jawbone, 
if suitable. 


4TH NAVAL DISTRICT 


The Marine football team from Phila- 
delphia was recently presented with a 
handsome trophy for winning the cham- 
pionship of the 4th Naval District for 
1926. Admiral Magruder, in presenting 
the trophy, warmly congratulated the 
Marine team on its superiority over the 
other competing teams in the district. 
The other teams were from the Naval 
Air Station at Lakehurst, the Naval Hos- 
pital at the Philadelphia Yard, and ships 
in the yard, primarily the “Arkansas” 
and the “Wyoming.” 
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PHILADELPHIA?—CERTAINLY! 


Last week, Sergeant Clark, captain of 
the Foot-ball Squad of '26, was presented 
the Fourth Naval District Football 
Trophy. It is new, shiny, sterling, and 
unsullied. It is a large football upon a 
stand, with two players on either side in 
kicking position. We are the first team 
to have ourselves recorded as “Cham- 
pions” upon its smooth surface. Accord- 
ing to the specifications as read by Cap- 
tain S. A. Woods, Jr., U. S. M. C., this 
beautiful trophy is to remain in the pos- 
session of the Marine Barracks for a 
period of six months, during which time, 
the name of the Championship Team will 
have had its name engraved upon it. 

Now, lest there should appear a vacant 
look in our trophy case at the end of 
these six months, our basketball team 
has come to the fore with a record both 
enviable and perfect. Starting their 
season early, these basketers took the U. 
S. S. “Dallas” into camp by a margin 
that was overwhelming. Then they won 
from the “Wyoming;” and in rapid suc- 
cession, the “Mercy,” Receiving Ship, 
Annapolis, the Reserves and the Naval 
Hospital fell before the charge of these 
Huskies, until, to date, they are credited 
with eight wins and no losses. ’Twould 
seem that we will have the District 
basketball trophy to carve our initials 
into this season, also. Dear me! And 
this engraving so expensive these days! 

Thus far all the games have been 
played at the Recreation Center in the 
Yard, but on Friday the twenty-first, our 
Gyrenes venture out into the city in 
quest of a local scalp. On that night 
they brush with the K. of C. team. After 
that, a long schedule, and a stiff one, 
follows, but that is the spice in the lives 
of these league islanders. They are 
scheduled to meet with several promi- 
nent semi-pro aggregations hereabouts, 
some of them out of town. The men on 
the Squad have several nice trips to 
look forward to. We all expect them to 
maintain the old Thousand throughout 
the season; and why not? What with 
the support of the Marines in and about 
the Yard, together with the able ccach- 
ing and management of “Bill” Resch, 
well—WHY NOT? The thousand is the 
average of the unconquerables. 

These lads met the Hamilton A. C., on 
the K. of C. court on the night of Janu- 
ary 21, and they took the undefeated 
club in a very tight game. The score 
was 29-27, and it is indicative of the bat- 
tle that started with the first toss of the 
ball and lasted until the final whistle. 
With about two minutes to play, Wilkin- 
son dropped in the final counter, and 
cinched the game. 

They next won from the U. S. S. “Hen- 
derson.” The seconds got their first big 
chance in this game, and they carried on 
just as their leaders started, and the 
game closed with all subs playing, and 
the Marines at the major end of a 43-20 
score. Then came the Germantown “Y.” 
This aggregation bowed to the League 
Islanders in a practice fray, but the fight 
shown by the Gyrene outfit was of Cham- 
pionship calibre. 

At Brooklyn, on February 5th, they 
met their first defeat. The Navy Yard 
Marines at that Post trounced the boys 
to the tune of 28-24, but why let that 
worry us? They are out of the district, 
so the Trophy is safe. A return game 
with the Brooklyn Marines is pending. 
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They may came to Philadelphia for a 
return match. 

As if to avenge this defeat of the fifth 
of February, these boys went out and got 
themselves a scalp, taking the “Wyom- 
ing” by a 48-26 margin. The absence of 
“Red” Wilkinson and Phillips was notice- 
able, but their places were taken care of 
by the subs, and the same old gallop and 
cash was there, along with the fight. 
This was the second game of the second 
half of the Championship battle. Games 
with the Receiving Station, the “An- 
napolis,” “Henderson” and others are 
scheduled, along with other games with 
semi-pro teams in and about Philadel- 
phia. 

Heading the team this year is “Red” 
Wilkinson. In his retinue are Lieutenants 
Troxell and Clark, Preib, Phillips, Lew- 
onis, Fisher, Snell and Paulson. To pick 
the regulars and the subs is a task far 
surpassing the poor powers of the writer. 
And it really makes little difference. 
“Red” takes Lieut. Troxell and Preib, 
Lewonis, and Phillips into the thing at 
the outset. They scamper, gallop, drib- 
ble, pass, and there is work for the scor- 
ers continually. A smooth working piece 
of machinery they are. When the score 
takes on that safe aspect, the remaining 
men are run in to relieve the players, 
but that fails to ruffle the calm. They go 
right on dropping them in, and the 
scorers go on scoring. 

We have some Basketball Team! 


THE “GO GETTERS”—NEW YORK 
RECRUITERS 

It is not often that recruiting stations 
break into print, but we just have to tell 
you about the greatest station on the 
east coast. We are the “Go Getters” of 
New York City, the boys whom Colonel 
Porter depends on to produce big, and 
our records will show that, like all good 
Marines, we never fail. And now I am 
going to tell you about the gang and 
what we do for the people here. 

We give the population here a chance 
to see what the Marines really are like 
by working nights at the openings of 
big military affairs and pictures. When 
“Tell It To The Marines” made its grand 
appearance on Broadway, we were there 
to greet the high officials, and also the 
public, in the lobby. The same goes for 
“What Price Glory” and the V. F. W. 
Ball at Madison Square Garden, and 
many other great affairs in this city. 

Captain Edwin Mellinger is our Com- 
manding Officer, and a better one cannot 
be found. He understands recruiting 
from A to Z, and deserves a pile of 
credit. 

Well, we have a record for other sta- 
tions to shoot at, and if any of them in 
our division ever beats us, we shall send 
them the rusty bayonet. 

Sergeant Tommy Donnely: is going 
great guns at the armories here, having 
lost but one decision in fifteen starts. 
He is a great drawing card with the 
armory fans in New York, and when he 
enters the ring the fans settle down for 
a good show, and always get it. Of 
course, Tommy is a Marine. Only Ma- 
— put up the fight that he is noted 
or. 

Joe Zink is another good ex-Marine 
battler hereabouts. Joe was paid off in 
Brooklyn about a year ago, and is one of 
the top-notchers in the Brooklyn 
Division. 
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Marines who are spending a seventy- 
two in New York City are advised to 
drop in at the Navy Club, 93 Park ave- 
nue. There they will be given informa- 
tion regarding the best shows in town 
and told where to go on the limiting Ma- 
rine’s pay. Two recruiters are perma- 
nent residents of this club. One of them 
is there at all times. They are Ser- 
geants Elmer Roloff and John Nelson. 
They both would be very glad to have 
Marines call upon them for the service 
mentioned above. So, when in New York, 
drop in on them and save time, trouble, 
and money. 


LAKEHURST NEWS 
By George 

Lakehurst is getting on the athletic 
map now, its basketball team played 
the Pinewald A. C., and walked off with 
the match to the tune of 24 to 5. This 
was their second encounter with an out 
post team this year. he first match 
hong lost to the Point Pleasant A. C. 13 
to 0. 

Basketball teams have been organized 
in this post, making a league of six 
teams: U. S. S. “Los Angeles’; Marine 
Enlisted men, two teams; Marine Offi- 
cers; Naval Officers, and Navy Enlisted 
Men. Teams are numbered in the order 
named above. To date the Marines have 
played four games, one of which be- 
tween two of the Marine teams, was won 
by the Marine Officers. The other three 
games were won by the Marines, one by 
the Officers and the others by the Ma- 
rine Guard. 

Our bowling team is climbing the lad- 
der. On Jan. 27, they took three straight 
games from the American Mechanics, 
who are leading the league, and by so 
doing secured second place for them- 
selves. This of course is only for the 
time being. First place is theirs with- 
out a doubt, after seeing what happened 
at this meet. 

The Welfare, now Ships Service Store, 
is getting ready for business, and long 
before this goes to print we will have a 
cafeteria and restaurant that many 
larger posts would envy us of. Work 
on the laundry is now above the ground, 
in fact the rafters and sheet siding are 
in place. If King Winter does not do 
his fury in the next two weeks it will 
be so far completed that he can just rave, 
and the work will go on the same. 

There is talk of a new Welfare Cen- 
ter, it is rumored that it will be built 
between the Marine and Sailors’ quar- 
ters, and it might also be added, it will 
be where a person does not have to walk 
a mile to get there. 

Sergeant Gifford made a seventy-two 
hour leave in the Big Town last week, 
he reports that there is just as much 
crooked work as ever, and the only way 
he could keep even was to reciprocate. 
He now has an immense towel with the 
words “STOLEN FROM—————’” woven 
into the design, we think they knew he . 
was coming. But he claims they 
started it. 

We regret to have to report that one 
of the Three Musketeers has left our 
realm, that of course, is Sgt. Ira Smiley. 
The others are now seeking one who can 
fill his place in their club. Sergeant 
Nelke is now police sergeant, but that 
does not fill the void in the trio. Ser- 
geant Matthews has also left for the 
city of Red Mud. Sergeant Bunch is our 
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new fire commissioner. Sergeant Frank 
J. Maier joined from the U. S. S. “Tulsa,” 
and he is now convinced that it is not 
necessary to have an ocean to have a use 
for ships. 

Corporal Benedict is beginning to look 
around for a place to land, as he will be 
discharged the latter part of March. Pri- 
vate Shelhorn will be discharged on Feb- 
ruary 11, and he says it will be a cold 
day when he ships over. We told him 
that February is a cold month in these 
parts. Corporal Pringle will be dis- 
charged on the 13th. Corporal Generous 
follows on Washington’s birthday. He 
says he is going back to his old job of 
squirting sodas for the drug store cow- 
boys. We wish him luck, that applies 
to Benedict and Shelhorn, as well. Prin- 
gle does not need our wishes—he is go- 
ing to be with us. 

Our friend, Sergeant Hyle, the mess 
sergeant, suffered an accident two weeks 
ago. He fell over a cliff and was laid up 
for about a week. He suffered—and so 
did we! 


MAIL GUARD TO BE REDUCED TO 
1,000 MEN 

Withdrawal of another detachment of 
500 Marines leaving a total of 1,000 to 
act as mail guards, is scheduled for the 
near future. 

This action will be taken in pursuance 
of the headquarters plan adopted some 
time ago to serve as a basis for a sup- 
plemental estimate to be included in the 
deficiency bill to provide for the addi- 
tional cost of guarding the mails. Pro- 
vision is made in this estimate for keep- 
ing 1,000 men on the mail duty until 
July 1. 

Originally there were 2,400 Marines 
ordered to this duty. First 400 were re- 
called; then on Jan. 25 the guard was 
reduced by 500 men and the third with- 
drawal is scheduled prior to Feb. 15. 

It is proposed to have two battalions, 
instead of one, as at present, at San 
Diego and there is a strong probability 
that this regiment may be sent to Guam 
to refill the “reservoir” there drained by 
the transfer of that detachment to the 
Philippines. 


HERE AND THERE WITH THE 
CLERICAL SCHOOL 
Alfred E. French 

A considerable length of time has 
elapsed since the activities of the Cleri- 
cal School were last related in The 
Leatherneck. However, we assure our 
good listeners-in that the school’s prog- 
ress has not abated, but, like Vesuvius, 
it has so much to do within, that only 
occasionally is there time to tell it to 
the world or to the Marines. Particu- 
larly has this been true in regard to 
the class now under instruction, for the 
Clerical School Detachment shared cred- 
itably, with the other detachments of 
Marines stationed at this Barracks, the 
many additional duties incident to the 
recent Sesqui-Centennial Exhibition in 
the City of Brotherly Love. 

For the benefit of those who may have 
missed reading an issue or so of The 
Leatherneck it may be said that the 
Clerical School was transferred from its 
former home at Marine Barracks, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to the Marine Barracks, 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., in Febru- 
ary, 1926. In its new location the school 
became an integral part of the School’s 
Detachment, the forming of which was 
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authorized by the Major General Com- 
mandant in January of last year. The 
Schools Detachment is composed of four 
schools, i. e., the Basic School, for the 
training of newly commissioned second 
lieutenants, the Armorers’ School, the 
Quartermaster School of Administra- 
tion, and the Clerical School. First Lieu- 
tenant Charles H. Hassenmiller has been 
in command of this detachment for the 
greater part of the time since its in- 
ception. 

Since its institution in Philadelphia 
the curriculum of the Clerical School 
has been somewhat broadened by the ad- 
dition of a course in typewriter repair- 
ing. This course is sufficiently thorough 
for one*mechanically inclined to learn 
to make minor repairs on standard ma- 
chines. Also, the course in Marine 
Corps paper work has been made more 
comprehensive and other minor changes 
have been introduced in keeping with 
the general policy of the School which is 
to present the subjects in the most prac- 
tical light possible; theory and practice 
are valued alike and the combination 
followed to the extent that time permits. 

The initial class of the Clerical 
School in this City was successfully 
graduated last August and many favor- 
able reports have been received attest- 
ing to the commendable work of the 
graduates. Of that Class, Privates G. J. 
Fink, G. E. Schroebel, and C. Frederick 
are now performing as stenographers in 
the Registrar’s Office of the Marine 
Corps Institute; E. J. Watson holds the 
rank of sergeant at Headquarters, 7th 
M. C. R. Area; Pfe. H. Graves is court 
reporter in the First Brigade at at Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti; Pfc. P. M. Greene is 
doing duty in the office of the Sergeant 
Major at Cape Haitien, Haiti; Pvts. J. J. 
Brewer and W. E. Farmer have been in 
offices of companies on mail guard duty 
in Kansas City, Mo., and New Orleans, 
La., respectively. More space cannot 
be taken at this time in showing the va- 
riety of clerical positions capably filled 
by Clerical School graduates but the 
above may be taken as a fair represen- 
tation. 

The present class in the school will 
graduate about the first of April and 
bids fair to be one of the most success- 
ful ever to be graduated. It opened with 
twenty-two students but this number has 
since dwindled down to seventeen. All 
are vieing for first-place honors with 
Private J. P. Wasinger, late of MB NAS 
Lakehurst, N. J., in the van, closely fol- 
lowed by Pvts. J. T. Bowling, J. C. Edge, 
L. R. Head, et al. 

There are facilities in the Navy Yard 
for recreation which cannot be surpassed 
in any other place and these the Clerical 
School men take advantage of. The Bar- 
racks basketball team has been defeated 
just once in the fourteen games which it 
has played this season and the school 
considers it an honor that one of the 
members of this team is Private W. T. 
H. Paulson of the Clerical School. At an 
early date in the month of March the 
Detachment plans to have the social 
event of the season. This is to take the 
form of a graduation party and a fare- 
well to Sergeant Michael Bloom, Instruc- 
tor in Shorthand and Typewriting, who 
expects to be discharged soon thereafter. 
Watch the coming issues of The Leather- 
neck for the results of this gala event! 
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MARINE DETACHMENT, U. 8S. S. 
MARYLAND 

Dear Editor: I been expecting Will 
Rogers to break down with an article for 
your magazine, but seeing as how he 
hasn't, I thought I might let you hear 
from our ignoble organization. Of course 
there is Roy K. Moulton or O. O. Mc- 
Intyre, who write articles or editorials or 
whatever they are, that ain’t been beat 
since H. C. Witwer started writing high- 
hat stories. That’s the reason I’m kinder 
skeptical about my “style.” I have al- 
ways been more or less timid about start- 
ing something new ever since the time 
my girl slapped me for asking a foolish 
question. So if you think this will get 
me a term on the famous “cake and 
wine,” for slander against any of the 
people whose names I might mention, 
etce., you might, as a personal favor, be 
kinder careful about reproducing this. 

Say, you heard about the Catalina 
Channel swim didn’t you? This young 
kid “Young” from somewhere .. . 
went out to take his fourth swimming 
lesson and conquered the little strip of 
water that Bill Wrigley thought would 
make ’em “all wet” before they could get 
across. And he gets the twenty-five 
grand. Not a bad day’s work, eh? And 
he didn’t even work up a sweat. You 
know that was one of the greatest class- 
ics in “axle grease and salt water” I’ve 
ever had the misfortune to witness. We 
entered Pvt. Thornton (our English 
Nobleman from Venice, and parts, etc.) 
but he was disqualified at the last min- 
ute because we discovered that we were 
out of Gargoyle “B,” and we couldn’t 
get any lard from our Supply. Depart- 
ment. That’s tough, too. He would have 
been a strong contender. “Bull” Ba- 
monte (our Mexican Athlete) says he 
saw Thornton swim the Venice “plunge” 
twice without having to take on fuel or 
to get a new coat of grease. 

You know Clayton, our irresistable 
Gunnery Serg? He is the Romeo whose 
sweet young thing said she discovered 
he had a “line.” But that ain’t worrin’ 
him none. No, Sir! He’s still got the 
other sixteen S. Y. T.’s guessing. That 
just shows you can’t judge a man by 
the “medals” he wears. Warm puppy! 

“Frenchy” Mahen, our prize-winning 
grease-ball, fell in love,—again? That’s 
not so hard to understand. We get paid 
twice a month. Don’t get excited! He 
says she is a “nice” girl, and you got to 
take his word for it. He told one Guy 
that he made the allotment to the Bank 
of Sphagetti. I wonder? 

We have some regular athletes with 
us. Now you take Roy Costner (or 
leave him), the battling bucko from Gas- 
tonia, N. C. Some fighter! He set out to 
win the fleet heavyweight crown. The 
nearest he ever come to gettin’ crowned 
was one night coming out of Tin-can Al- 
ley up in L.A. He finally give it upon ac- 
count of going “punch-crazy.” He says 
“Okey” Walker drove him to it. 

You’d would think I would write some- 
thing about our crack gun-crews. Well, 
we ain’t got any. Oh, of course, we have 
plenty first-class pointers and trainers, 
but we haven’t been able to cop onto any 
of the much coveted and very elusive 
Navy “E’s.” But on the other hand we 
haven’t had anybody miss the door and 
run into the bulkhead when the talker 
hollered commence firing. 

Joe Horne, the guy that has been 
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broke ever since we left Seattle, has 
made a New Year’s resolution. He has 
resolved to stay aboard and get some 
shut-eye and save up some sheckles. This 
being the 17th, he has only been ashore 
sixteen times, but then liberty call hasn’t 
been sounded yet today. Seems to be 
something pretty interesting out on 
West First Street in Long Beach, else 
why should he keep going back? Maybe 
he is Santa Claus, but knowin’ Joe like 
I do—well, it may be somebody else 
who is wearing the whiskers. 

Have the Guard of the Day stand by 
Sergeant, we’re expecting a Peruvian 
Prince from Pershing Square! Hey! 
Hey! 

Yours respectfully, 
J. L. WATKINS. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Friday evening, Jan. 21, 1927, three 
basketball games were played at the Ma- 
rine Barracks, recreation hall, as fol- 
lows: 

Charleston Marines vs, Cormorant 
Sailors. Score, 24 to 4 in favor the Ma- 
rines. Pvt. Dillon made the most baskets 
and Pvt. Aulby was second. They both 
made exceptional showing and are con- 
sidered as two stars on the team. The 
game was refereed by Cpl. Cobb. 

North Charleston High School debu- 
tantes vs. the St. George High School 
debutantes. Score, 35 to 31 in favor of 
the North High. The game was refereed 
by Miss Baldwin. 

A fast game was played between the 
North Charleston High School vs. the 
St. Georges High School (boys). Score, 
23 to 13, in favor of the North Charles- 
ton High. 

The sensational haymaker display of 
the season was held in rear of the guard 
house, on the 28th day of January, 1927, 
at or about 10 a. m., Pvt. Boutwell vs. 
Pvt. Fuller. Each can easily balance the 
seale at 170. 

Round one: Boutwell landed a hay- 
maker that sent Fuller spinning directly 
into a nearby garbage can. The fight 
proceeded immediately after Fuller was 
removed from the G. I. can. He was 
deadlier than ever, with fire in his eye 
and revenge in his heart, he leaped at 
Boutwell like a panther and landed a 
right to Boutwell’s eye that produced 
immediate results with dark memories. 
Boutwell finally connected one to Ful- 
ler’s head, and Fuller kissed mother 
earth for the count of one. 

Round two: An exchange of blows 
to the ribs and head, then they clinched, 
and sure enough it was a clinch. They 
reminded me of a minister performing 
a wedding knot when he says that no one 
man shall put them asunder, because it 
took every bit of four men to break 
them apart from their deadly grasp. 
Boutwell chased Fuller all around and in 
front of the recreation building. Fuller 
delivered one to Boutwell’s cheek. Bout- 
well delivered a right directly to Fuller’s 
heart. Fuller admitted defeat. 

They both showed real Marine Corps 
spirit, as they shook hands. Boutwell 
scarred and showed ear marks of battle, 
wore the proud smile of victory all over 
his face. Fuller, though defeated, 


showed to be a good loser, and was per- 
fectly content that peace was declared 
and good will to all men on earth. 
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Just as soon as news was received that 
the Asst. Secretary of the U. S. Navy 
would inspect the yard and troops on the 
31st of January, 1927, steps of prepared- 
ness were undertaken by all. The whole 
navy yard was in a hustle, the hired 
negroes for the first time in a dog's 
career were seen in a hurry; swabs, 
brooms, paint brushes, rakes and all 
other kinds of military equipment were 
put to use, and the whole navy yard was 
touched up. Spare time was devoted to 
pressing greens, shining shoes and 
buttons that each would make a neat 
impression. 

Boom! Boom! Fifteen guns roared a 
salute to the Honorable Theodore Doug- 
las Robinson, Assistant Secretary of the 
U. S. Navy, as he arrived at the navy 
yard. All officers, Marines and Nyd. 
Band were assembled in front of the 
administration building. The band played 
soft notes of greeting, while the Ma- 
rines presented arms as his honor 
stepped from the car. It was 12:30 p. 
m. before the Asst. Sect. was through in- 
specting. Again the salute was fired. 
The band played soft notes of departure 
while the Marines presented arms as he 
left through the West gate. 


CHATS FROM CHELSEA 


Ruthless fate in the guise of Para- 
graph 1-26, Marine Corps Bible, aided 
and abetted by the official barber, was 
the means of a modern version of Sam- 
son and Delilah being portrayed here re- 
cently. A number of our more promi- 
nent sheiks appeared in the role of Sam- 
son, and like that ancient warrior, they 
too, were deprived of their luxuriant 
locks. The actors in this little drama 
have suffered no apparent loss of 
strength due to their involuntary ordeal, 
nor has any deterioration of appetites 
been detected by the Commissary Stew- 
ard. It is assumed that several of the 
sheiks have stimulated and extended 
their vocabularies in the discussion of 
their respective roles. 

Herman E. Barrow, who was recently 
discharged after completing a four-year 
cruise, has accepted a position with the 
Eastern Massachusetts Railway Com- 
pany, and is occasionally seen in charge 
of one of the one-man cars cruising up 
and down Broadway. Whiz-Bang makes 
a nifty looking motorman-conductor in 
his new uniform which is offset by the 
wearing of his uniform cap at the saucy 
angle effected by young street-car men. 

Private Moor is authority for the 
statement that he picked or plucked a 
dandelion bloom growing on the lawn 
adjoining the old gate house on January 
81st. As Moor has the aforesaid bloom 
as substantial evidence of his prowess 
as a dandelion hunter it affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity to refute the errone- 
ous rumors concerning the rigorous win- 
ters attributed to this section of the 
world. It is not anticipated that this 
percipitant bloom will materially ad- 
vance the dandelion wine season to any 
extent, inasmuch as our old friend John 
Aardvard, alias Groundhog or Wood- 
chuck, had a glimpse of his shadow, pro- 
viding he emerged from his winter quar- 
ters on February 2nd. This phenomenon 
forecasts six weeks continual cold weather 
according to our rural philosopher, Pri- 
vate Harris. 

Corporal James C. Shepard is at pres- 
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ent spending a few days leave among the 
hills adjoining Franklin, Tennessee, 
where, according to Shepard, “cawn and 
coonskins are accepted as legal tender.” 

The members of the detachment are 
the proud possessors of a new six-tube 
radio set equipped with an excellent loud 
speaker. The set and speaker makes an 
attractive and useful addition to the 
recreation room and is enjoyed by all. 
The gang discovered there is a limit to 
the possibilities in the use of a radio 
when they failed to eliminate the sound 
of leaping dominoes by turning in on a 
grand opera program. Corporal Chon- 
tos is the owner of a super-crystal set 
that works very well on certain occa- 
sions and atmospheric conditions. When 
he figures out a system by which he will 
be able to get one station at a time he 
will undoubtedly get the worth of the 
dime he spent for it. Corporal Mc- 
Laughlin is authority for the statement 
that Chontos was up at 4.00 a. m., one 
morning recently trying to tune in on 
Australia. 

A short time ago Chelsea and vicinity 
experienced a severe snow storm. Sev- 
eral inches of snow fell during this 
period and drifted in such manner as to 
form a deep barrier of snow at the en- 
trance of the reservation. In clearing a 
passageway at the main gate it was 
necessary to pile the snow forming this 
barrier on each side of the main en- 
trance. In a few days these mounds of 
snow formed a hard compact mass of 
ice. One morning while “Checo” Hart- 
well was on watch at the main gate, an 
inebriated motorist decided to test the 
durability of one of these miniature 
glaciers. His experiment proved disas- 
trous to his fender, front wheels and 
radiator of his car, but escaped injury 
to himself. Checo being a witness to the 
accident was questioned as to the motive 
of this individual in running into this 
mass of ice. Now “Checo” has a one- 
track mind and his train of thought does 
not ordinarily break any speed records, 
and as it has but a short distance to run 
he can be depended to render a decision 
if given a little delay. After pondering 
the question for a few moments Checo 
replied, “It was a Whippet Roadster and 
badly wrecked.” 


LIEUTENANT HOLDERBY 

On the night of February 4, in a fire 
in the officers’ quarters at Quantico, 
Lieutenant A. R. Holderby and his nine- 
year-old daughter, Clotilde, were burned 
to death. The construction of the quar- 
ters was such that the fire was beyond 
control nearly as soon as. it was discov- 
ered. The wife of the Lieutenant and 
his sister escaped, though the sister re- 
ceived dangerous burns. 

Lieutenant Holderby and his daughter 
were buried in Arlington February 8. 
The funeral was most impressive. In 
addition to the regular military guard of 
honor, an escort of planes passed over 
the grave during the ceremony. While 
taps was being blown a plane passed 
over and an armful of roses were scat- 
tered over the caskets, some of the roses 
falling on the head of the wife of the 
Lieutenant, some of the fern draping 
down from the bugle of the music. An- 
other plane passed over and an armful 
of lilies of the valley were tossed into 
the grave. A third plane passed over 
and another armful of roses weré strewn 
over the burial party. 
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SIX NEW OFFICERS 

Six enlisted candidates for commis- 
sions have been appointed 2nd lieuten- 
ants in the Marine Corps and assigned 
to the Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Nor- 
folk, Va. They are W. W. Benson, R. J. 
DeLacy, B. H. Kirk, S. E. Levensky, R. 
C. Seolin and C. Williams. 


NEW GAS 

A new non-toxic chemical compound 
or gas was recently considered at a 
meeting of staff officers. Colonel Mc- 
Dougal in discussing it said: 

“This compound—a gas—has been de- 
veloped for police purposes and also for 
the protection of bank vaults, safes, etc. 
At present, it is put out in four shells: 
First, a pistol cartridge for instantane- 
ous use at a range of about 20 feet 
against an individual; second, a shotgun 
shell for use in clearing out a room or 
dispersing a crowd in the open; third, a 
grenade which does not explode, but 
which has perforations in it through 
which the gas escapes, and which a man 
is supposed to throw a distance of 30 
yards; and fourth, another grenade, 
which explodes but does not fragmentate, 
the shell of which is blown apart per- 
mitting the escape of the gas. The effect 
of the gas is that it immediately closes 
the eyes of the person who comes in con- 
tact with it, and it is also very severe 
on the nose and throat. It. has no in- 
jurious after-effects, but it unquestion- 
ably puts its victims out immediately. 
There is no withstanding it. The pistol 
cartridge has an effective range of about 
20 feet, the shotgun shell about 20 feet, 
and they of course diffuse after being 
fired. The first grenade mentioned has 
about 10 times the volume of the shot- 
gun shell, and the second grenade scat- 
ters the gas in a 50-yard radius. The 
company also loads safes and vaults in 
such a manner that upon their being 
broken into the gas escapes and drives 
the would-be robber away. They have 
already been successful in preventing 
robberies in several instances through 
this means. They gave a very convinc- 
ing demonstration at the First Police 
Precinct in Washington, D. C., and al- 
though only a small quantity of the gas 
was used—one shotgun shell—there was 
no question of its efficiency. It practi- 
cally blinds whoever comes in contact 
with it and is exceedingly painful to the 
nose and throat, but, as stated previously 
it has no injurious after-effects, and does 
not destroy any of the tissue. It remains 
effective in a closed room for about two 
hours. It is colorless and makes no cloud, 
the only smoke being that from the car- 
tridge from which it is fired. It becomes 
effective instantaneously.” 


NEW YORK NAVY YARD 

The Navy had built a very fine build- 
ing for the Fire Department at the New 
York yard. The Fire Department has 
been organized by Marines. They have 
a very efficient’ fire-fighting organization. 
Last year they sent four men to the New 
York City Fire Department School to 
take the course of instruction there, and 
they and the Yard fire department have 
benefitted greatly by the knowledge the 
men gained. They have three pieces of 
equipment, and the Department has done 
excellent work. A Corporal is in charge. 
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WORLD WAR VETERANS URGED TO 
CONVERT OR REINSTATE 
INSURANCE 


The President of the United States 
has issued a proclamation calling wide- 
spread attention to the fact that July 2, 
1927, is the final date for reinstatement 
and conversion of war term insurance to 
some form of converted (U. S. Govern- 
ment) insurance. Widespread publicity 
should be given to this fact. Veterans 
must not be allowed to expect another 
extension of the closing date such as 
occurred last year. No legislation is 
pending in Congress, which closes within 
a few weeks. Veterans organizations 
have made it clear that they do not ex- 
pect to ask for a further extension of 
the time limit. Therefore, veterans 
should REINSTATE AND CONVERT 
NOW. 

Of the more than 4,600,000 policies 
held by veterans at the close of the war, 
only 567,290 remained in effect at the 
end of November, 1926. 

Remember that United States Govern- 
ment Insurance offers its protection at a 
lower cost than the same benefits can 
be bought for elsewhere. Many men 
with war disabilities may reinstate term 
or converted insurance who could not 
secure insurance from a private com- 
pany. Every man with a war disability 
should inquire from the American Red 
Cross or the Veterans Bureau about the 
possibility of reinstating or reviving 
lapsed insurance, no matter how long a 
time has passed since he dropped it. A 
surprisingly large number of men will 
find that this may be done, sometimes 
without any payment of premiums (in 
ease there is or has been unpaid com- 
pensation to cover such premiums). 


Veterans in good health may reinstate 
all or part of their Yearly Renewable 
Term Insurance by paying two monthly 
premiums, one for the month of grace 
(which would be at the amount he was 
paying when insurance lapsed) and one 
for the month of reinstatement (the 
amount governed by his age now). 

Application Form 742 and a report of 
complete physical examination, and the 
two premiums must be submitted to the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Veterans Disabled As a Result of 
World War Service (if not totally and 
permanently disabled) may reinstate by 
paying all unpaid premiums, with inter- 
est at five per cent per annum. If the 
veteran is unable to pay all or any part 
of the unpaid premiums and interest, in- 
surance may be reinstated and the un- 
paid premiums and interest placed as an 
indebtedness against the policy. This 
indebtedness with interest will be de- 
ducted from payment at time of future 
settlement of the policy. 


Application for reinstatement in such 
a case must be accompanied by only one 
premium, covering the month of rein- 
statement or the first premium on the 
converted policy, if converted at the same 
time. 

There are seven forms of converted in- 
surance, namely, Five Year Convertible; 
Ordinary Life; 20 Payment Life; 30 Pay- 
ment Life; 20 Year Endowment; 30 Year 
Endowment; and Endowment at the Age 
of 62, 
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U. S. S. “SEATTLE” NEWS 
By M. W. Kennedy 


More dope from the Admiral’s yacht. 
This time we are anchored amid the rip- 
pling waters of Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, 
far from the bright lights and cold of 
Broadway. 

On our way here from New York we 
had a twelve-hour speed run, but as far 
as the seventeen new men that we have 
were concerned, they had a speed run 
of their own. It consisted of speeding 
for the rail, proving the vice versa of 
the old saying “What goes up must 
come down.” 

On January 15th we had the annual 
quarterly Admiral’s Inspection, and as 
the Marines have always done in the 
past, they passed the inspection with 
high honors. Colonel Breckinridge, Fleet 
Marine Officer, was well pleased with 
the detachment. 

We have been having plenty of gun 
drill since our arrival here but it is al- 
most over now. Long range is all that 
there is left to fire, and then out of here 
and liberty once more. We will soon be 
Kingston, Jamaica, bound! What a time 
the gang will have after a month in this 
place. They are planning the things that 
they are going to do already. They’ll 
paint the town red, white and blue! Once 
more the Marines will land and take the 
situation well in hand. 

On January 22nd, an intelligence party 
consisting of our Commanding Officer, 
Captain Clyde P. Matteson; Machinist 
J. M. Cook, 1st Sgt. Rasmussen, Sgt. 
Hahselbruck, Cpl. Hogan, Pfe’s. Cutler, 
Kennedy, Nichols, Wixon and Pvt. Clark 
left the ship at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing for the surrounding villages of 
Guantanamo Bay in search of Gibbs, sea- 
man, second class, of this ship. We first 
went to Boqueron where we found some- 
thing that is very scarce on the market 
today, a beer drinking goat. Wixon, got 
in wrong with another goat and broke all 
high jumping records by clearing a six 
foot fence unassisted. 

We toured around the bay touching 
Glorietta, Manati, and the Los Canas Mill 
of the Guantanamo Sugar Company, this 
being a site that most of us had not had 
the pleasure of witnessing before. We 
were shown around through the mill by 
an American, Mr. Littell, who is the 
plant chemist. Upon arriving back at 
the landing where we had left our boat 
we found it high and dry on the bottom 
the tide having gone out. Unable to get 
it off, we camped and cooked supper 
while waiting for the tide to come back 
in, Cpl. Hogan officiating as cook. At 
midnight we managed to get the boat 
under way again and anchored in the bay 
away from the gnats and mosquitoes and 
silent taps was sounded. 

Colors and reveille went at the same 
time the next morning and we imme- 
diately got under way for Caimanera 
where we bought eggs, potatoes, bana- 
nas and other fruits, staying there only 
a short while. After our visit to Cai- 
manera we took a trip up the .Fresh 
Water River where most of the day was 
spent in swimming, eating and recrea- 
tion. We returned to the ship about five 
o’clock in the evening loaded down with 
bananas and sugar cane which were 
greatly appreciated by members of the 
command. 


Continued on page thirty-eight 
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“We pay him $100 a 


Ae he’s worth every cent of it. 
Came here several years ago ask- 
ing for a job. He got just that—a 
small job at a small salary. 


“Then I forgot about him—hardly 
knew he was on the payroll until one 
day I got a letter from the International 
Correspondence Schools telling me that 
Thomas A. Andrews had enrolled for 
a course and had received a mark of 
98 for his first lesson. 


“ *There’s a man worth watching,’ 
I said to myself, so I began to keep tabs 
on his work. Pretty soon he began 
coming to me with suggestions. I could 
almost see him growing. 


“Somehow he was the first man I 
thought of whenever there was a posi- 
tion open. And he always made good 
because he was always preparing him- 
self for the job ahead. We pay him 
$100 a week now and he’s going to be 
earning even a larger salary some day. 
I wish we had more men like him.” 


OW do you stand when your em- 
ployer checks up his men for pro- 
motion? Does he think of you? Is 
there really any reason why you should 
be selected ? 

Ask yourself these questions fairly. 
You must face them if you expect ad- 
vancement and more money. For now, 
more than ever, the big jobs are going 
to men with special training. 
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There is an easy, fascinating way for 
you to get this special training right at 
home in spare time. One hour a day, 
spent with the I. C. S. in the quiet of 
your own home, will bring you more 
money, more comforts, more pleasures, 
all that success means. 


I. C. S. course is not a sure 

guarantee of a larger salary, but 
it comes as near to it as anything we 
know. Certainly the man who studies 
in his spare time is more certain to get 
ahead than the man who just drifts 
along. 


Every mail brings letters from I. C. S. 
students telling of advancements and 
increased salaries won through spare- 
time study. In a single year, the in- 
creases voluntarily reported by I. C. S. 
students totaled more than $2,000,000. 


These advancements and increases in 
salary were not only in the technical 
subjects such as Electrical, Mechanical 
and Civil Engineering, Architecture, 
Chemistry, etc., but in Salesmanship, 
Advertising, Business Management, 
Accounting, etc. 


Whatever the course, if it is an 
I. C. §S. course, you can be sure it 
represents the best thought of men who 
are leaders in that field and is drawn 
from their practical experience. 


Is there any reason why you should 
stand still while others are proving 
every day that you can get ahead if you 
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really want to? Don’t you feel that 
you should at least find out what the 
I. C. S. can do for you? 


OU can have the position you want 

in the work you like best—a salary 
that will give you and your family the 
home, the comforts, the pleasures you 
would like them to have. No matter 
what your age, your occupation, your 
present education, or your means, you 
can do it. 


Just mark and mail this coupon, 
and, without cost or obligation, get full 
particulars telling how you can prepare 
for success in the work of your choice, 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 5278-C Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
j I have marked an X: 
BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
| Business Management )Salesmanship 
Management () Advertising 
Personnel Organization (| Better Letters 
usiness Law Stenography and Typing 
(jBanking and Banking Law () Business English 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) Civil Service 
Railway Mail 
J) Common School Subjects 
High School Subjects 
Illustrating 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Cest Accounting 

Electrical Engineering OD Architect 
Electric Lighting 


Bookkeeping 
Private Secretary 
Business Spanish French 


t Blue Print Reading 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman L) Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shep Practice Concrete Builder 
alread Positions Structural Engineer 
Engine Operating (Chemistry © Pharma 
Civil Engineer Autemobile Work 


Surveying and Mapping _] Airplane Engines 


| Street Address 
| Btate 


ge ersons residi ng in Canada should send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools, Canadian. Limited, 
Moztreal, Canada. 
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THE UNITED STATES MARINE BAND, TAKEN AT WASHINGTON IN THE MAJOR GENERAL COMMANDANT’S YARD 


PRESENT CLASS OF THE CLERICAL SCHOOL, TAKEN AT MARINE BARRACKS, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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MARINE DETACHMENT, FORT LAFAYETTE, N. Y. 
In charge of Sergeant Pinksten. This is one of the smallest 


Marine Detachments, and comprises the guard of a Naval 
Ammunicion Depot a short distance from Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AIRCRAFT SQUADRONS, ECEF, BASKETBALL TEAM 


Standing: Sievers, Butler, Jewell, McFadden, and Ellis. 
Sitting: Bobin, Detra, Plourd, and Fischer. 


Front Row: Lt. R. J. McDowell, assistant coach; Dean; Bishop; Grissom, captain; Wetja; Pierce; Davis; Captain McL Lott, 
Athletic Officer and coach. Back Row: Miller; Johnson; Plain; Woods; Baugh; Mayo. 
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TO “JIGGS” 


You’ve gone to the Never, Never Land, 
Dog of the Devil Dogs, 

And the sad C. O. turns out the band, 

And hard-boiled eggs of the sea and land 

At your mortal resting place take stand, 
Dog of the Devil Dogs! 


Then the lean, brown Springfields slant 
on high, 
Dog of the Devil Dogs; 
But the sights grow aim to the misted 
eye, 
As their muzzles rattle a last good-by, 
Under the drab of winter sky, 
Dog of the Devil Dogs! 


For you, then, “taps” with its heart- 
string claim, 
Dog of the Devil Dogs; 
Another soldier who played the game 
Is gone to the clay from whence he came; 
The post will never be quite the same , 
Dog of the Devil Dogs! 


BOB NEWHALL, 
In the Commercial Tribune. 


APPLICANTS. 


BEAT IT! | 
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SERGEANT MAJOR JIGGS 


Died January 9th, 1927. 


Captain Jiggs—way up high on the 
roster, 
Of four-footed “Pals” you are there, 
Still in dreams, “The Marines” see you 
marching, 
Their over-seas battles to share. 


A memory that brave men will cherish, 
As they sit by the camp-fires of peace, 
Recounting your record of daring 
Until death counter-signed your 
release. 


REST IN PEACE—noble pal of your 
COUNTRY, 
With your honors unsought, that it 
gave, 
SEE—your comrades all come to atten- 
tion 
‘Neath the Flag that now shelters 


your grave. 
MARGARET SHANKS. 
(Celebrities in Verse No. 38—Copy- 
right.) 
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“JIGGS” 
By Lillian K. Timbers 


Poor Old Jiggs has answered “Taps’ 
No more before the Band he’ll strut 
his stuff— 
He’s going to be missed by a lot of us 
chaps— 
Not having him around—sure will b« 
tough. 


We have ourselves to blame for his 
going, 
When he begged for scraps we couldn't 
refuse; 
We overfed him, fully knowing 
Such a practice was abuse. 


It doesn’t seem natural, somehow 
To parade without our mascot ahead 
O! Jiggs—where is your dog soul now, 
We can’t realize that you are dead. 


JIGGS 
By Corporal Eugene T. Connelly, 
U. 8S. M. C. 


Jiggs’ jig is up, for the old bull pup, 
There has sounded the funeral knell; 
We wish him the best, and hope he’s a 
guest— 


In Heaven—but who can tell? 


An amiable dog, with an ugly “phizog,” 
And a seemingly bottomless belly— 
Always ready for cake or porterhouse 

steak 
(Which he always got—like hell-y!) 


A dressy Marine, he was never seen 
In a uniform non-regulation; 

Alas, now he’s dressed in a wooden vest— 
Undergoing slow dis-integration! 


Tho’ Jiggs is interred, still, from all I’ve 
heard 
He’s not entirely under the ground; 
True, the dog is dead, but it can still be 
said— 
The “bull” is yet roaming around! 


IN MEMORY OF SERGEANT MAJOR 
JIGGS 
Sergeant Major Jiggs is dead 
The greatest spirit of them all, 
The noblest dog that ever lived 
Or answered to a brave man’s call. 


A dog amongst the million he, 
There’s none that had his fame— 
A devil dog, indeed, supreme 
And worthy of his name. 


A better pal man could not find, 
Tho master he had none— 

His loyalty to Marines he gave; 
He loved them every one. 


They'll miss him down in Quantico 
And we shall miss him too; 
No dog like Sergeant Major Jiggs, 
Tho we search the whole world thru. 


When summer’s season shall come round 
Our ball team we shall cheer, 

But it will never seem the same 
For Jiggs will not be there. 


That old Mascot’s day is done— 
Death, is our common lot; 
But while Marine’s shall live and fight 
He will never be forgot. 
—ESTHERBUTTS. 
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These be the days 


Dear Fellows: 
when the crocus comes up, and the shy 
little violets begin to send up green 
shoots in shady woodlands, and when the 
hyacinths and narcissus, to say nothing 
of incipient pussy willows are making 
their presence known by the vers libre 


the spring poets spout. Somehow or 
other you feel like’ giving an extra shine 
or two to the brass buttons, and begin 
to notice the cut (and prices) of the new 
spring suits. Also there come haunting 
visions of far away places, and you lose 
your appetite and begin to harp upon 
the subject of a transfer. It is far too 
early in the season to prophesy just how 
all this will terminate, but a good guess 
is that before you know it you will find 
yourself head over heels in love with 
some jane, and everything will auto- 
matically right itself and you'll be sitting 
‘round with one ear cocked for a ring 
from the telephone whilst you are men- 
tally calculating the smallest possible 
down payment on a gas stove. If you 
are still young at the game you'll very 
likely walk your post engaged in deep 
and imaginary conversations with some 
dame, storing up a vast amount of wit- 
ticisms and bright sayings for use in 
her presence that you will forget the 
minute you start up her front steps. 
Spring is just like any of the other 
four seasons, but for one exception, and 
that is that we overlook all the bad 
points when we start our blurbs about 
spring, and hand the rest of the season 
a fifty-fifty deal. The fact that a vast 
horde of carnivorous and ravenous mos- 
quitoes are hatching, that the lady of our 
dreams may have dropped us flat, or be 
suing us for breach of promise by July 
never enters our mind. When we are 
commenting on summer we never fail 
to remember the way we are going to 
suffer from the heat, we make all sorts 
of preparation for sunburn and freckles, 
and autumn finds us busily shaking the 
mothballs out of our winter overcoats 
and laying in a supply of wood even 
while we rave about her beauty. But 
not so with spring. We sail lightly over 
thoughts of spring colds, spring fever, 
and spring poets to land in an atmos- 
phere of new mown hay, fresh cut clover 
and lovely ladies gathering violets on the 
magazine covers, which simply goes to 
prove that it is all in the state of mind. 
In other words, so far back we can’t 
find sufficient data to properly fix the 
blame. Some guy got all thrilled up at 
some Grecian feast to Bacchus, and sold 
the world so thoroughly on spring that 
even in these days of prohibition we go 
into eestacies over the first robin, spout 
reams of poetry with a cold in our nose, 
and if we can possibly arrange to do so, 
hand ourselves a life sentence at hard 
labor just because we got a whiff of per- 
fume from the open door of a florists 
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shop. Anyhow, spring isn’t so bad once 
we get properly tuned in on the right 
wave length, and as soon as we are able 
to afford a new spring keily we'll likely 
be enjoying it about as much as the 
next one. 


“Kub where my lubd lies dreambing,” 
sang a youthful swain beneath a lady’s 
window one April night. 

“Aw, go blow your nose,” called her 
pa, as an alarm clock sailed through the 
window. 


We are super-civilized these days, and 
as a result life is entirely too compli- 
eated. Delacroix Island is, we are willing 
to wager, the one spot in the old U. S. 
where there is such a thing recognized as 
personal liberty, and where simplicity to 
any degree exists. In New York, Chi- 
cago, Kokomo, and practically every 
other town on the map, economic condi- 
tions are forcing women into marriages 
for money, but down here, beneath these 
still, Louisiana skies, lulled by the mur- 
murous lapping of myriad bayous, such a 
condition does not exist. People marry, 
it is true, for as various reasons as in 
other parts of this great and glorious 
land, but never for money. And, we may 
go so far as to state, that they have 
reasons for marriage here that we have 
never heard advanced anywhere else. 
For example we have a neighbor who has 
three marriagable daughters, beautiful 
girls of a Spanish type. Due to the ex- 
tended drouth in thi§ part of the coun- 
try, and the fact that the only availabie 
supply of water comes from cisterns that 
are filled by the rain water, this family 
is very hard put to it to secure water 
for cooking, drinking, and the regular 
Saturday night bath. Accordingly, the 
eldest daughter having a bachelor suitor 
who owns his home and two large cis- 
terns, we were not surprised the other 
day to hear the entire family urging 
Lucille to an immediate marriage so that 
the entire family might be able to in- 
dulge in a bath at the end of the week, 
rather than the continuation of their 
present practice of some one week, and 
some the next. 


“Oh, Captain,” pantingly exclaimed a 
hefty lady tourist, climbing to the bridge, 
“the mate says we are about to cross the 
equator and that you would show it to 
me.” 

“Sure,” grinned the captain, handing 
over his glass, “just look through here.” 

“But I don’t see anything,” protested 
the lady. 

The captain was thoughtful for a 
minute, then reaching up, pulled a hair 
from his head and held it in front of the 
telescope. 

“Oh, sure, I see it now,” cried the lady, 
“there is a camel walking along it.” 


“Just what sawt ob a stan’ does you 
take on the subjec’ of crap shootin’ wid 
yoah husband, Miss Mandy?” asked a 
friend. 

“Well, as de wife ob his buzzum ah 
continually cautions him agin it, but as 
de sharer ob his joys and sorrers when 
his luck is runnin’ good ah must admit 
ah gives him considerable encourage- 
ment,” was the reply. 
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“Lost,” reads a Times Picayune ad, 
“one five room apartment, including ga- 
rage, hot and cold running water, and 
private entrance.” Some folks are care- 
less, we must admit. 


“Do you believe all that scandal about 
Betty Smith?” asked one fair co-ed of 
another. 

“Oh, yes, indeed, Dear. What is it?” 


Once there was a chap who kept his 
uniforms in A-1 condition. The C 
could see himself reflected in every one 
of this chap’s buttons if he chanced to 
meet him in full blues. His salute was 
perfection, his deportment better than 
what is commonly known as best. At 
marksmanship he had won all sorts of 
medals, never in his life went A. W. O. L. 
or overstayed a liberty as much as five 
minutes. He knew and loved all the 
traditions of the Corps, and was willing 
to uphold them. He always paid promptly 
on pay day for jawbone cigarettes, 
never forgot anyone he borrowed money 
from and never flirted with any of his 
buddies’ girls. In fact, if it hadn’t been 
for one fault he would have been a per- 
fect Marine. He never subscribed for 
the LEATHERNECK. 


We note from today’s news that Bud 
Fisher’s wife is suing him for divorce, 
stating that he slammed her a few, and 
threw her about considerably. Having 
read a good lot of Bud’s Mutt and Jeff 
comedy, we are just wondering if Bud 
didn’t occasionally get himself mixed up 
with some of his brain children and 
imagine he was Mrs. Mutt. 


We have just heard of a new remedy 
for toothache. “Mary,” our dusky 
laundress, came in to remark that her 
little daughter, Lillian, had a toothache, 
and she wanted to go to the drug store 
and get some “Saloon’s liniment’” to put 
in it. If it is the fiery “Sloan’s” she has 
in mind it ought to work. 


ADVENTURE 
By Lou Wylie 


Where calls the siren winds adown 
The scarcely trodden plain, 

Or rippling bend the fronds of palms 
Beneath the tropic rains, 

Or hangs the twilight’s purple pall 
O’er glittering fields of snow, 

Adventure sounds her clarion call 
And those who hear must go. 


From friendly hearths, secure and warm 
To far and unknown roads 

She drives men on an aimless search 
With her ten thousand goads. 

She whispers once of hidden gold, 
Or dangers yet to dare, 

The fondest ties are broken 
And blindly forth men fare. 


The shrieking northwind’s icy blast 
And desert fires are one 

To those who seek the lands that lie 
Concealed behind the sun. 

They move the frontiers of the world 
O’er pathways of star dust, 

And wear a chain, whose legend bears 
But one word—Wanderlust. 
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SPORT 


MARINE NINE TO 
ASSEMBLE EARLY 


Open 18-Game Schedule Against 
Bucknell Month Later 

With the migrating of the American 
and National league teams to the sunny 
South for Spring training comes the an- 
nouncement that the Marine Corps’ base- 
ball team will assemble at Quantico 
around March 1 for a month’s workout, 
under Coach Tom Keady prior to the 
opening game of the season. 

The 18-game schedule prepared for 
the Marine nine this season opens April 
1 against Bucknell at Quantico, for the 
main part consists of home games. At 
the present writing only one trip is listed 
and that is a three-game series with 
West Virginia University at Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 

Sixteen players are to be called for 
training, the majority of them being 
veterans from last year, with a few new 
faces among the players. Those who 
are to assemble in March are: Lts. 
Troxell and Schrieder, Sgts. Hudson, 
Buckowy, Parker; Cpls. Hannah, Levey, 
Fox, Stolle, Hriszko, Balis and Privates 
Derr, Fortier and Scarlet. Cavannaugh 
and Kidd are also to be called upon the 
decision of Coach Keady. 

The three-year ruling will cut deep in- 
to last year’s nine as it makes Sam 
Freeny and Zeke Bailey ineligible to 
play this year. Both men will assemble 
with the team, however, in the capacity 
of assistant coaches to Coach Keady. 
Troxell, will no doubt cover first base 
this season in Freeny’s stead while 
Cavannaugh will cover the plate, a posi- 
tion so ably filled by Bailey in the past. 

Two other veterans of Marine base- 
ball who will not join this year’s squad 
are Bob Stock and Bozo Duncan who are 
ineligible under the ruling. Both men 
will be sadly missed as they are heavy 
hitters and all around ball players. Dun- 
can will go to Parris Island to coach or 
play on that Post’s team while Stock 
will be at Boston and will undoubtedly 
get into uniform on some team around 
that station. 

It is expected that the present schedule 
will be increased by the booking of 
games with Catholic University and Vir- 
ginia Military Institute. These two col- 
leges have always been on Marine sched- 
ules in the past always making for good 
fast games. 

It is rumored that both Tom Stolle and 
Jim Baylis, who established a world’s 
record last year by pitching two no-hit- 
no-run games in succession, will have to 
look to their laurels with the addition 
of Lt. Schreider to the hurling staff this 
season. Schreider entered the Marine 
Corps last year from the University of 
Maryland where he starred on the dia- 
mond. 


SOUTHPAW ADDITION 


LT. P. P. SCHRIDER 


Former University of Maryland star, 
who will be seen on the mound for the 
Marine nine this season 


PARRIS ISLAND 
BASKETBALL 


By Jeff Daniels 


Parris Island’s basketball fortunes dur- 
ing the initial month of play were very 
much like those favoring the first month 
of the previous season. The team, start- 
ing the season without a coach, soon 
rounded into shape after Captain McL. 
L. Lott, the new head coach and athletic 
officer, took over his new duties, and as- 
sisted by Lieutenant R. J. McDowell, 
former Citadel star, the new coach 
brought the team into a winning streak 
that was broken only three times in 
fourteen games during the month of 
January. 

Lieutenant McDowell’s former team 
mates at Citadel, romped over the Ma- 
rines in the latter’s second game to the 
tune of 43 to 19, and no alibi is offered. 
Citadel was just too good. But, from 
that game on the Island Leathernecks 
rushed through the remaining games of 
the month to win all but two. These 
were lost to the Jewish Educational Al- 
liance of Savannah, Ga., who the season 
before lost to the Marines by the close 
margin of one basket, and then only 
after two extra periods. 

Concerning local glory in the cage 
game, the two defeats were more than 
made up for in the Marines’ smashing 
victory of 31 to 17 over the Thos. A. 
Jones quintette of Savannah, which is 
credited with being the best in this sec- 
tion. In the Savannah City League the 
Jones quintette has won the champion- 
ship, five games ahead of the runner-up, 
and with the league schedule unfinished. 

During the current month the Parris 
Island team will invade Florida and if 
successful in their meets in the sunshine 
peninsula will have something to boast 
of. The teams scheduled for the trip 
are headliners and will not be defeated 
without a mighty struggle. However, 
the writer feels no hesitancy in stating 
that the season as a whole will close 
with more victories than else for the 
Marines. 


SPORTS ACTIVITIES IN PORT AU 
PRINCE 

In December a baseball team repre- 
senting the Marines from Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, and one representing the 
First Brigade, Port au Prince, Haiti, 
played a three-game series, which ended 
with the defeat of the invading team. 
Port au Prince took the first game 7 to 
6, Guantanamo Bay took the second 4 to 
0, and Port au Prince won the final by 
the score of 5 to 3. 

In addition to a cracker-jack baseball 
team, Guantanamo Bay brought with 
them their own minstrel show. Music 
for the performance was furnished by 
their own band, which in itself was a 
corker. 
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MARINE MAIL GUARD WHIPS 
ELMER PULVER 


Great Falls, Mont.—Sammy Bernstein, 
fighting Marine Mail Guard, decisively 
whipped Elmer Pulver of Billings, here 
in an eight-round main event of the le- 
gion fight card. 


SAMMY BERNSTEIN 


WASHINGTON FIVE WINS OVER 
MARINES 


The air squadron five of Quantico was 
added to the list of victims of the Wash- 
ton Yankees, bowing, 40 to 25, in the 
Gonzaga gymnasium. The Marines were 
well conditioned and speedy, but were 
unable to cope with the tricks of the 
trade offered by the Yankees. 

Each of the six players used by the 
Marines contributed points, with Bobin 
and Jewell outstanding. 

The Yankees ran up an 8-2 score in 
the first few minutes of play and the 
half found them with a 19-11 lead. 


Yankees. GFG P\Air Squadron. G FG P 
Sweeney,lIf ... 6 4 16/Plourd,If 0 2 
O.Mitchell,rf .3 1 7/Detra,rf 0 2 
Shields,c ..... 3 1 TBobin,rf .. -3 06 
J.Mitchelllg .. 2 0 4\Jewellc .. 
M’Donald,rg .. 3 0 6/Sievers,lg . 

— — —/Fischer,rg ....3 0 6 

17 6 40 — «= 

12 1 25 
Foul shots attempted—Sweeney (4), O. 


Mitchell (1), Shields (1), Jewell (4), Fischer. 
Referee—Simpson. Time of periods—10 min- 
utes. 


ALL-NAVY ATHLETIC MEET 


More than 15,000 Marines and Sailors, 
athletes from the Atlantic and Pacific 
Battle Fleets, will participate in a mons- 
ter all-Navy program during the first 
week in March at Guantanamo Bay. This 
will be while the Fleets are combined for 
spring maneuvers. 
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THE BROOKLYN TECHNICAL HIGH 
SCHOOL WINS JOHNNY OVERTON CUP 


On November 22, 1926, the Command- 
ing Officer, Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, 
New York, N. Y., delivered a talk on the 
occasion of delivering the Johnny Over- 
ton Trophy to the Brooklyn Technical 
High School. 

This trophy was presented by officers 
of the Marine Corps, to the New York 
School Athletic League—for competition 
over the cross-country course, in memory 
of Lieutenant John W. Overton, one cf 
the greatest cross-country runners. 

The presentation and address was in 
the presence of 3,000 students of the 
Brooklyn Technical High School and 
their guests. The cup was presented by 
the Commanding Officer to General Win- 
gate, president of the New York S. A. L., 
and by him to the winning team, com- 
posed of competitors from Brooklyn 
High School. 

In presenting the cup, the Command- 
ing Officer made the following remarks: 

“Mr. President, General Wingate, 
Gentlemen, and boys of the Brooklyn 
High School: It is such men as Lieu- 
tenant Overton who have enabled the 
Marine Corps to perform its duty in 
protecting American interests in All 
parts. of the world, on every continent 
except Australia and in every climate 
under the sun. 

“When I was a school boy such as you 
boys are now, I wondered why monu- 
ments were erected for famous men. We 
see monuments to Lincoln, to Washing- 
ton, to Grant, to Lee, and a host of 
others. Perhaps you have wondered too. 
I am going to tell you something about 
it. Now, I know that all of you have 
studied History and that you must have 
learned that since man has been in this 
world he has been making progress; 
every generation has shown an advance 
above those that have preceded it. One 
hundred years ago our forefathers did 
not have railroads, automobiles, or elec- 
tricity, to mention a few things. A few 
hundred years before that, they were 
without gun powder. To go still further 
back, they were armed with stone im- 
plements and lived in rude huts. We 
then began to use metals and have been 
continually making improvements. I 
would tire you to trace this progress 
down through the centuries to indicate 
the great advancement which has been 
made in man’s condition, in his thoughts, 
in his knowledge, in his industries, arts, 
stiences, politics—aye, even in his re- 
ligion. 

“But I am not here to trace the history 
of man’s progress. I mention these 
things to impress on you the fact that 
this progress has been made possible by 
a few leaders, by those who have pos- 
sessed greater courage, greater enter- 
prise, greater creative powers than their 
contemporaries. These individuals have 
been in truth pacemakers. Their deeds 
have opened the trail for others to fol- 
low. Their accomplishments have been 
the envy of their associates and an in- 
spiration to the generations that fol- 
lowed them. 

“T am here to tell you about one of 
these, who by his undying courage, by his 
heroism in the presence of the greatest 
danger, by his determination to succeed, 
by his devotion to duty in the face of 


the greatest obstacle man in this world 
encounters—DEATH; by these things he 
has set an example that we all might 
emulate. But before telling you about 
Lieutenant John W. Overton, I should re- 
mind you of one important thing: That 
is this; these deeds that endure, these 
lives that continue to inspire us through 
the ages, are built upon a strong founda- 
tion—CHARACTER. It is the character 
interwoven in the lives, in the very be- 
ings of these men that inspired them to 
greater deeds, greater accomplishments. 
And it is character, this element in your 
lives, young people, I remind you that 
you are now building during your school 
days. 

“T am here to tell you about Lieuten- 
ant John W. Overton, who won renown 
on the battlefields of France. On June 
the 13th, 1918, he was recommended for 
reward by his regimental commander for 
successfully carrying out an assault on 
an impregnable machine-gun nest in the 
Bois de Belleau, that battle in the be- 
ginning of the American offensive where 
so many Marines met their death, and 
which formed the entering wedge for the 
American Forces in France. This as- 
sault was made under heavy fire of ma- 
chine gun and grenades, and its success 
against tremendous odds gave the enemy 
the severest single blow that it suffered 
throughout the operations in the Bois de 
Belleau. Lieut. Overton was awarded a 
Croix de Guerre with palm for remark- 
able bravery and tenacity in an engage- 
ment, July 19, 1918, only one month after 
the last reward had been given. He was 
awarded a Croix de Guerre with silver 
star and palm for brilliantly leading his 
men on a machine-gun nest; awarded a 
distinguished service cross for extraor- 
dinary heroism in action near Mount 
Blanc, October 2-10, 1918, where his gal- 
lantry was an inspiration to his men 
and, likewise, to all other soldiers; 
awarded oak leaf cluster for displaying 
remarkable courage at St. George, No- 
vember 1, 1918, where he was fatally 
wounded when guiding a tank forward 
against an enemy machine-gun position. 
He was an officer of distinguished ability, 
great tenacity, and fearless courage. 

“But it was before he entered this war 
that he laid the foundation for his re- 
markable success. His achievements in 
athletics indicate that he would have 
succeeded in any undertaking. Born in 
Union Point, Georgia, August 18, 1890, 
he entered Yale in 1913 and graduated in 
1917. While in Yale, he was Captain of 
the Yale Track Team and won the inter- 
collegiate Cross Country Race. He also 
broke two world’s records in athletics. 
His greatest achievement while at Yale 
was capturing the World’s Indoor One 
Thousand Yard Championship in 1916 
and he held that championship up to his 
death.” 


Cross-country championship Novem- 
ber 22, 1919, won by: 

Flushing High School, 1919. 

Curtis High School, 1920. 

Manual Training High School, 1921. 

Newton High School, 1922. 

Evander Childs High School, 1923. 

Newton High School, 1924. 

Brooklyn Technical High School, 1925. 
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MARINE BOXERS PUNCHING THEIR WAY 


TO THE FRONT AROUND PHILLY 


Joe Lill Most Promising Heavyweight in Corps Today—Johnny Corbett 
Active in Quaker City Rings 


According to a letter from Lew Mc- 
Farland, well known manager of Camden, 
in the mosquito State, Marine boxers 
around Philadelphia are batting them 
high and often. In a letter, part of which 
follows, McFarland states that whoever 
reported the Johnny Corbett-Tommy 
Lyons bout failed to give the real dope 
on the affair. 

To emphasize his assertion, McFarland 
quotes J. J. Fitzgerald, of the Camden 
Courier, who said: “After taking a 
severe shellacing at the hands of the 
fighting Marine, Johnny Corbett, Tom- 
my Lyons, of Gloucester, chose the easi- 
est exit from the square by taking the 
proverbial ‘tank.’ He was fortunate in 
having the sympathy of Reteree Dean, 
who, after Lyons had hit the deck upon 
breaking from a clinch in the third round, 
disqualified the Leatherneck entry. Both 
the ‘ref’ and Lyons were the recipients 
of the ‘razzberry chorus’ while the Ma- 
rine received a great hand from the 
audience.” 

McFarland’s letter goes on: “Further- 
more, Friend Editor, this same Tommy 
Lyons has refused a return match twice, 
readily admitting that Corbett hits too 
hard for him. 

“Corbett joined this stable about two 
months ago. Let his performances since 
that time speak for themselves: Edaie 
Dent, whom he knocked off in less time 
than it takes to relate it; dropped Frankie 
Nelson twice for counts in a four two- 
minute round affair in Wilmington and 
later blew the ‘duke’ to the same Nelson 
by a close decision in Philly. Knocked 
Benny Barnard cold as a mackerel in 
one minute of fighting. Took the decision 
over George Boban; pasted the tough 
Eddie (Kid) Barton around the ring for 
eight rounds at Bridgeton, the while con- 
ceding his oppenent six pounds. Last 
Friday at the Cambria club, in Philly, 
he defeated Salvey Sanders in the best 
contest on the card. Corbett is due for 
a return at the Cambria in a couple of 
weeks and also at Atlantic City. 

“Joe Lill, heavyweight, for whom the 
title of all-service heavyweight champion 
may rightly be claimed by the ‘Leather- 
neck,’ by virtue of his defeat of Duke 
Jackimach, who won the tournament at 
the Sesqui. Lill, in the past month has 
defeated Duke Jackimach and Bat 
Barnes, lost to Jack Gross, the southpaw 
heavy, and dropped a ‘home-town’ de- 
cision to Bobby Evans. Lill is rematched 
with Evans in the all-heavyweight show 
staged by the diminutive promoter, John- 
ny Burns, at the Cambria Club, in Phila- 
delphia, January 28th. Joe is also going 
to meet Bill Atticks before the Harris- 
burg A. C., on February Ist. His per- 
formances against Len Herring, and his 
successive knockouts over Tom Brown, 
in 1; Jim Davis, the giant negro, in 5; 
and Jimmy Cyle in two rounds stamp 
Lill as a formidable contender for the 
heavyweight championship of the world. 
This boy is young at the game and will 


GOING STRONG 


JOE LILL 


Marine heavyweight, who is going strong 
around the Quaker Town 
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go far as he certainly has a wonderful 
start. 

“Ray Lawler is another slugging Ma- 
rine heavyweight, who battled around a 
few bouts with some fellow Marines and 
then took on a few customers around 
Philadelphia during the summer past. 
Lawler impressed the fans and promot- 
ers as a fearless, two-handed battler in 
his bouts against the seasoned Len Her- 
ring and Paul Wirth. Lawler is made 
of the stuff that wins wars and is cer- 
tain to go ‘over the top’ in the boxing 
game. He is matched to meet Duke 
Jackimach on the same bill that the Lill- 
Evans bout is scheduled for. 

“George Kearney, another fighting 142 
pounder from the Marine Corps. He has 
been doing good work and beat a tough 
hombre when he took a win over ‘Smil- 
ing’ Pete Mitchell in a six round bout 
at Salem, N. J. Kearney has also de- 
feated Tony Demarco two times to prove 
his first victory was no fluke. 

“*Turk’ Nazaretian, 133 pounds, is an- 
other worthy Marine who deserves hon- 
orable mention. The ‘Turk’ started his 
pro career when he scored a knockout 
over a tough soldier from Camp Dix by 
the name of Kid White. He scored a few 
minor wins and then suffered a knockout 
at the hands of Jocko Pine. Was he 
downhearted? Well, the next time out, 
he pasted this same Jocko to a fare-thee- 
well and then delivered the sleep potion 
in the fifth round, thereby gaining sweet 
revenge. I understand that he has been 
victorious in a few bouts up in Maine 
since doing mail guard duty. The ‘Turk’ 
will improve and is bound to be heard 
from in the boxing racket. 

“So, now, Friend Ed., you know what 
some of your Marines are doing in the 
boxing game to carry the banner for 
the rest of the corps.” 


SPAULDING, STAR CENTER, DIES 
AFTER ACCIDENT 

Corporal Alan K. Spaulding, star cen- 
ter of last season’s all-Marine team, died 
at the Memorial Hospital, Richmond, 
from injuries sustained in a motorcycle 
accident near Sandston, Virginia. 

Spaulding was stationed at the Nor- 
folk Navy Yard. He was an all-around 
athlete and played with the Marine 
Corps football team for three years. 


MARINE CORPS BASEBALL TEAM 
SCHEDULE 1927 


April 1—Bucknell University at Quantico. 
4—University of Vermont at Quantico. 
5—University of Vermont at Quantico. 
13—Temple University at Quantico. 
14—Temple University at Quantico. 
16—Lafayette College at Quantico. 

St. Bonaventure’s College at Quantico. 
19—St. Bonaventure’s College at Quantico. 
23—Western Maryland College at Quantico. 
29—Virginia Military Institute at Quantico. 

May 4—Gallaudet College at Quantico. 
12—-Gettysburg College at Quantico. 
16—Guilford College at Quantico. 
18—Washington College at Quantico. 
19—Washington College at Quantico. 
27—West Virginia University at Morgantown. 
28—West Virginia University at Morgantown. 
30—West Virginia University at Morgantown. 
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Corps Insti 
Motive: The Best Educated Military Ser- —. 
’ f 4 
vice in the World Bi Ap 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
February 10, 1927—Monthly Report 
744 
Number examination papers received during 
Number examination papers received during year...................... ekidaissa aed 5,041 


Written especially for Tae Learnerneck for the purpose of encouraging Marines to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered by the Marine Corps Institute 


Additional Courses at Marine Corps Institute 


The Marine Corps Institute announces the addition of the following courses: 


Cost Accounting and Production 

Management of Personnel and Production 

Corporation Finance 

Accounting and Management . 

Public Utility Accounting and Auditing 

Also, that ALL of the Accounting Courses have been revised enabling 
the student to gain more up-to-date information. The Commercial Law Courses have 
been discontinued. The Businesss Law Courses, however, have been retained. 


The Marine Corps Institute offers a selection of 252 academic and vocational courses containing the latest infor- 
mation about the subjects to which they pertain. The average cost of these courses if taken by a civilian with a correspond- 
ence school would be One Hundred Fifty ($150.00) Dollars. THEY ARE GIVEN FREE TO ALL MARINES. 

Ask your school officer for a catalogue, select a course in which you are interested and then fill out the attached slip 
and mail it to the Marine Corps Institute. 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


I DESIRE TO ENROLL IN COURSE. 
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THE BROADCAST 


Continued from page twenty-eight 


Our whale boat crew is getting well 
underway under the wing of Cpl. Hogan, 
who is acting Sergeant, as coxswain. 
About twenty men turned out for the 
crew but it has now been reduced to 
fourteen men. Six Marines are again 
in the race boat crew. We have three 
men in the boxing and wrestling stable. 
Two men on the swimming team. Wil- 
liams, our company clerk, who was star 
forward on the ship’s basketball team 
last winter, is star pitcher of the ship’s 
baseball team. All of which makes the 
detachment well represented in the 
ship’s athletics. 

We have renewed old acquaintances in 
the Scouting Fleet but are soon to leave 
them and join our old friends in the 
Battle Fleet at Cristobal. Then the 
spring maneuvers, and back again to 
“Little Old New York.” 


PENSACOLA MARINE ACTIVITIES 


Marine athletics have picked up the 
latter part of this month, the basket-ball 
team winning its two scheduled games 
in the Pensacola Industrial League of 
eight teams, putting us in fourth place. 

The monthly athletic test was com- 
pleted and the figure of merit raised 
from 51 to 72.97, every man who took 
the test succeeding in qualifying. A 
prize of five dollars offered to the high- 
est score by the Post Exchange was won 
by Drummer Lawrence J. Hardesty with 
an average of 111.25 for the four events. 

Firing on the rifle range has begun 
again for the year, New Orleans furnish- 
ing one detail per week and the Bar- 
racks at the Naval Air Station the other, 
firing both morning and afternoon, Fri- 
days being designated as record days. 

Sponsored by the Post Exchange, the 
men are holding a Valentine dance on 
Saturday evening, February 12. The 
last dance, held in November, was voted 
a huge success, and the present enter- 
tainment and dance is looked forward to 
with pleasant anticipation of a repetition 
of the last. 


MARINE AVIATION 


Major Brainard recently said regard- 
ing Marine Corps Aviation: 

“Marine Corps Aviation is getting to 
the point where we have more ships 
than we can man. Another class is due 
to start at Pensacola on July Ist. At 
the present time we have 53 Naval avia- 
tors, all of whom are flyers. We also 
have 4 Naval aviators who are no longer 
able to pilot alone on account of physical 
defects. These latter are filling ground 
jobs where a knowledge of aviation is of 
great importance. We have 16 enlisted 
pilots, 6 more who are flying and who 
are under advanced training. We are 
starting another class at Quantico and 
another at San Diego, which will bring 
us up to one-third of the officer personne! 
allowed. However, in order to keep Avia- 
tion going, it is essential that the young 
officers come in. 

“We have been very fortunate in get- 
ting ships in the last year, having re- 
ceived seventeen new single-seater fight- 
ing planes of the latest type and six 
more will be delivered before the Ist of 
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July. We have also received four of 
the latest type observation planes and 
six more will be delivered later on. In 
another year we will have eliminated all 
our obsolete type of planes and will have 
all new, up-to-date ships. As a result, 
we are fast approaching the point where 
our equipment will be ahead of our per- 
sonnel to man it. 

“We have run two classes at our Obser- 
vation School, which included 5 line offi- 
cers, and they were highly successful. 
The line officers who took the course did 
exceedingly well and went back to line 
duty with a very different viewpoint re- 
garding aviation. I think, too, that their 
military value to the corps as a whole 
was increased considerably. Practically 
all who took the observers course were 
enthusiastic about aviation. The require- 
ment relative to service in the corps be- 
fore being allowed to enter aviation is, 
for Naval Academy graduates one year’s 
service; for others, two years’ service. 

“We successfully completed the trans- 
continental flight of twelve planes. Five 
of the pilots were enlisted men, with one 
warrant officer in command of their 
group, and they did exceedingly well. We 
lost one ship during the flight, due io 
motor failure which necessitated a land- 
ing. The pilot picked out a lot near a 
school house for a landing place but, 
hearing the roar of the plane, the chil- 
dren ran out of the school onto this lot 
so that he could not land there without 
endangering the children, so he had to 
land elsewhere as best he could, with 
the result that the plane was wrecked. 
It was one of the wooden D. H.’s, and 
was about ready to scrap anyway, so 
there was no serious loss involved. 

“The Army has invited us to partici- 
pate in extensive air corps exercises in 
connection with the maneuvers of the 
Second Division in April, next, at Kelly 
Field, Texas. The Navy is unable to 
participate, but suggested that the Ma- 
rine Corps do so, and if it meets with 
the approval of the Secretary of the 
Navy we will probably have 15 to 20 
planes in the maneuvers. This will be 
of great value to Marine Corps aviation, 
not only through the maneuvers them- 
selves, but also the sending of the planes 
by squadrons on cross-country flights to 
Kelly Field. They will be given regular 
mobilization orders exactly the same as 
in wartime, will be required to keep to a 
schedule and follow regular routes, and 
will carry out problems just the same as 
would be done under war conditions. 

“We are also making a survey of the 
north coast of Cuba for the Navy. Here- 
tofore this work has been done by the 
Navy, but we succeeded in getting them 
to turn it over to Marine Corps person- 
nel. Starting the middle of February, 
two planes will leave Philadelphia for 
Key West where they will base, and from 
there they will work with the surveying 
ships on the north and south coast of 
Cuba, making aerial surveys. They will 
come back to Key West about every ten 
days where a photographic laboratory 
will be fitted up, the films developed and 
printed, and the map made up. After 
that, they will make a survey of the Gulf 
Coast from. Key West to Brownsville, 
Texas, which will probably take about 
three months time. This is the first op- 
portunity the Marine Corps has had to 
enter into work of this kind, and we hope 
it will be highly successful.” 
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WHAT MAKES ’EM GROWL? 
By “Ring Louder” 
Editer of the Letherneck. 
Dear ser; 

Last nite i was setting in the show 
when they was running off a news real 
with some good stuff in it about the Ma- 
rines guarding male. Of corse I knew 
that this hear was recruiting propo- 
gander but i never said nothing until! i 
hears behind me a couple folks talking 
and one of them says, I dont see why 
the govmunt wants to spend their money 
on things like that; we are all ways get- 
ting soldiers stuck up at us, its mili- 
taryism, she says, thats what I call it, 
she says, why my husband who went 
down to Philadelphia to see that brutel 
contest between Jean Tooney and Jack 
Dempsey, says he saw them soldiers 
sticking knives on the end of guns into 
sawdust sacks that was supposed to be 
men, and everytime they sticks one, they 
let out a savvidge growl, she says. 

Lady, I says, them wasnt soldiers, I 
says, them was Marines. 

What’s the difference, she says, as long 
as there being fed raw meat to make 
them fearce. Its a shame, she says. 

Wrong again, lady, I says, they don’t 
feed them raw meat. its beans that 
makes them growl, I says. 

And then she tries to pass me up. 
Sniff, sniff, she says to her friend, dont 
pay no attention to that vulger creature 
in front of us. 

Do you mean me, lady, I says? 

But she never ansered me and I 
says, look hear, lady, I says, you got this 
all wrong. It aint costing the govmunt 
much for them marines to guard the 
male. Of corse, maybe you think that 
these hear fellows in the post offise de- 
partment dont deserve to have no per- 
tection, but supposing you do think so, 
lady, I says, where could you get it done 
cheaper than by a outfit of fellows which 
is willing to risk there lives for 21 dol- 
lars a month, a flop of hay and three 
squares per deum? 

By this time her partner sets up in 
his seat and says, ‘Hey, you, pipe down. 
Dont make no seen in hear.’ 

I aint making no seen, I says, your 
wife started it. I never said a word till 
she calls me a vulger creature. 

Pst, pst, he says, when I get you out- 
s1de—— 

The marines could take lessens offen 
this guy in growling and looking fearce. 
And I says to him. Say, I says, how 
much would you want to guard male vs. 
the bandits, I says, and if you was guard- 
ing it and one of them bandits opened 
up on you and you managed to get clost 
enough to him to stick him with a bayo- 
net, I says, would you apologize to him 
with tears in your eyes? 

And what do you suppose? -He was 
yellow! He and the woman gets up and 
leaves the picture show and—funny 
thing—another woman in the other part 
of the house gets up and follows them 
out the door. 

The mgr. of the show comes down to 
me and starts to give me the dickens 
for starting a commission in his theater, 
but I says, Why i never said nothing; it 
was that fellows wife, I says. _ 

But the mgr. says, Thats just the 
trouble, he says, that wasn’t his wife a 
tall, he says. 

Yrs. Truley, 
RING LOUDER. 
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$1,500,000 FIRE IN BROOKLYN NAVY 
YARD 


Three units of the large storage plant 
of the Brooklyn Navy Yard were burned 
to the ground on the night of February 
9, The fire was of such intensity that 
the entire personnel of the yard was 
ealled out and four alarms were sent to 
the city fire department. The total dam- 
age was estimated at $1,500,000, this be- 
ing due to the large amount of ships’ 
supplies lost. 

The storage plant covered an area of 
about 5,000 square yards. It was of 
three-story frame construction and di- 
vided into three units. It was situated 
on a jutty. At the time of the fire the 
training ship “Pueblo” was moored near 
the plant. It was with difficulty that this 
ship was kept from being consumed, too. 
The reason for the damage amounting to 
such a figure is that there was a large 
supply of sheet copper, anti-aircraft guns 
and naval supplies in the warehouse. 
Ships’ supplies of every description, with 
the exception of ammunition were kept 
in the plant. 

In spite of the large number of 
streams of water played on the fire, the 
plant burned like tinder. Two New York 
city fireboats, two tugs, and two Navy 
Yard fireboats attacked the fire from the 
waterfront. A number of hose companies 
attacked the fire from the landside. The 
flames were so high that the fire proved 
a spectacle to persons for miles around. 


VETERANS’ SERVICE TABLETS 
UNVEILED 


The most notable event of the year in 
Harding Hall was the unveiling of the 
veterans’ service tablets in honor of the 
338 employees of the Government Print- 
ing Office who served with the armed 
forces of the United States in the World 
War and in memory of the 10 employees 
who made the supreme sacrifice. More 
than 3,000 employees attended the two 
exercises. 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt, former As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy and one 
of the founders of the American Legion, 
was the principal speaker at both pro- 
grams, which were presided over by 
Capt. Ellwood S. Moorhead, jr., produc- 
tion manager of the Government Print- 
ing Office. Music for the occasion was 
furnished by the Government Printing 
Office orchestra and the Columbian 
Quartette, of Washington. An enjoyable 
feature of the orchestra selections was 
its concluding number, “The Soldier's 
Good-Night,” composed by Mr. E. C. 
Hoopes, a member of the orchestra, who 
personally directed the playing of his 
excellent music. The hall was elaborately 
decorated with the national colors, and 
the handsome bronze tablets attractively 
displayed on the stage, making alto- 
gether an inspiring scene. 

Appropriately illustrated and printed 
programs were issued containing the 
names of the veterans thus honored, the 
service of those who died in the war, a 
resume of the patriotic record of the 
Government Printing Office during the 
Civil, Spanish-American, and World 


Wars, and appropriate memorial verses. 

The idea of the veterans’ service tab- 
lets was first suggested by the Public 
Printer three years ago and met with 
the hearty approval of the employees of 
the Government Printing Office, who con- 
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tributed approximately $2,000 for the 
purchase of the tablets. 

Three of the 338 were killed in action 
and among the three we find the follow- 
ing: 

Charles Addison Rhett Jacobs enlisted 
in the Marine Corps December 16, 1917. 
He embarked on board the U. S. S. “Hen- 
derson” March 13, 1918, and arrived in 
France March 27, 1918; served with the 
American Expeditionary Forces in 
France from March 27, 1918, to October 
3, 1918; participated in active operations 
against the enemy in the Chateau-Thier- 
ry sector (Belleau Wood) June 6 to 29, 
and in the Champagne offensive (Blanc 
Mont) October 1 to 3, 1918. During his 
service in the Marine Corps he attained 
the grade of corporal. He was killed in 
action October 3, 1918, while serving 
with the Ninety-sixth Company, Sixth 
Regiment, in the Champagne offensive. 


SCOOPED FROM THE NAVY MINE 
DEPOT, YORKTOWN, VA. 

The Navy Mine Depot is on the East 
Coast. East is the York river, to the 
North is the other part of York river, 
Norfolk to the Souse, King’s Greek to 
the west still further West the Grand 
Canyon and the Rocky Mountains; Oh, 
H ll, so much for geography. 

The nearest town is Yorktown which is 
an old reminder of the revolutionary war. 
Here is where Adm. Corn Wallace sur- 
rendered his fleet to Pres. Geo. Washing- 
ton. They’s both dead and gone now tho 
but the town remains the same only it 
ain’t gone yet. When the great moving 
picture cameraman D. W. Griffith come 
here to take the pitcher “America” 
everything looked so natural to him that 
he just went ahead and made the pitcher 
without camerfladging. 

Now shipmates, coming back to the 
Mine Depot, don’t mussunderstand the 
mine part for a gold mine and it ain’t 
no coal mine either, you might think 
we’re in a coal mine when you see “Hick- 
ory” Harding fall down for revelie, but 
that don’t make no difference, when I say 
mine I means mines, high explosives full 
of T. N. T. and much of them, they ain’t 
no place you can’t go without running 
into em. Eighteen square miles is the 
Depot and they’s mines buried, stored, 
magizined and layed out in the open al- 
most every foots of here, now you got a 
idea what we fool around with. All we 
have to do is prevent fires, we got a 
coupla horse Marines here who patrol 
the woods with horses who know every 
path and trail of our vast reservation. 
Their orders is to keep hunters, campers 
and bootleggers out. The government has 
placed some fine game here like deers, 
pheasants, turkeys, rabbits, foxes and 
mosquitoes, I got a different name for 
these last animals I mentioned, they 
should be called elephants, they’s so big 
and gentle. Outside of the biology we 
have some good times here. The barracks 
is one of the finest in the country (city, 
too) we have a dance once a month, 
when in season we go fishing and bath- 
ing. We learnt how to get back from 
liberty, and late, blame it on the connect- 
ing rod and get away with it. Learnt 
how to gip the gas man, this is a hot 
one, Johnson the Phinomister King fills 
his gas tank with sponge and says to 
the gas man—fill it up—when the gas 
man is through, Johnson (after a search 
for his money) tells him he is sorry he 
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left his pocket book home, of course this 
is a old one on the gas guy, so the gas 
man drains the gas back into the pump, 
you get the idea of the sponge don’t you? 

Well, like a regular post we also have 
a mascot who is about sixteen years old, 
sleep and eat is his motter, chow bumps 
is music to his ears and knows how to 
duck Pop Coombs our police Sgt. About 
a year ago he was made a Sgt? Old 
Duke has three itches in Marine Corps, 
never misses a movie and attends to all 
of the dances as I said before like the 
rest of us, SEMPER FIDELIS. Hope 
you have good luck next pay. day. 

PVT. “GRAGIOUS” GARABEDIAN. 


DOPE FROM THE U. S. S. SOUTHERY 
By Sydney C. De Fer 

I guess you Leathernecks from other 
posts are wondering what is wrong with 
the “Southery.” Well, we are pretty 
quiet at times, but guess it is time we 
gave an account of ourselves. We have 
only about thirty-eight men when we 
have a full complement, which we hardly 
ever have, and it is one of the finest 
bunch of Marines you will find anywhere. 

We have a new Top Sergeant by the 
name of Robert R. Stock, just recently 
imported from Quantico, and say, he sure 
is a dandy. He is noted for football, bas- 
ketball, cribbage, pinochle and a few 
others, and in addition to being an ex- 
pert along those lines and being a top- 
notch first sergeant, he seems to be 
quite a success with the fair ladies. 

We also have as fine a Commanding 
Officer as there is to be found anywhere, 
Lieutenant C. W. Meigs. 

As to who is who on here, first we 
have with us the famous Herman broth- 
ers from Wisconsin. They are wonder- 
ing if some of their buddies of the U. 
S. S. “Camden” still remember them; 
also Private Burnham from the “Cam- 
den” is on here and is quite a sheik. 
Then we have Private First Class A. 
Mitchen and Leo Macholl, at present, 
inhabitants of Lynn. Yes, they are hap- 
pily married and say it is a great life. 
Corporal Roslon and myself used to 
serve on board the U. S. S. “Arizona,” 
Roslon from 1924 until 1926. I was on 
that ship in 1919 and 1920. 

Then we have two Scotchmen, Privates 
Reyes and Wilson. Our Company Clown, 
Corporal Brown, hails from Canada; 
O’Seit, the square-head, as he is called, 
is from Ohio. Sergeant Canavan has 
been complaining about carbuncles both- 
ering him. It’s because of reading West- 
ern Story Magazines. Then comes Cor- 
poral Altgilbers, a long, tall, Abraham 
Lincoln type of man, shipped into the 
Marines out in Iowa. He has a wonder- 
ful little better-half out in Cambridge 
to greet him as he returns on the days 
he is free. Then, along comes P. F. C. 
Minton, the Rebel from Georgia, just got 
hitched up in double harness last week. 
Hurrah for you, Rebel, may your married 
life be a long one and a happy one. 

This is a receiving ship, and never 
travels, so we call it “The Good Ship 
Never Sail.” We have nice quarters on 
it and we use double decker steel bunks. 
We also have real furniture, chairs with 
backs on them, and a big, long table in 
the center of our compartment for use 
in writing, reading, and games of va- 
rious kinds. We also have a library 
filled with books and a radio in our 
quarters, which furnishes us with plenty 
of music every day (WNAC Sheppard 
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Stores, Boston). 
here and have time, come over and see 
us. I am a beginner, so guess I better 
ring off and give somebody else a 
chance. 


MARINE BARRACKS, NAVY YARD, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Hello everybody! Boston finally con- 
tributes its share of interesting news to 
the readers of the Leatherneck. 

Be it ever so cold and wintry, the boys 
here find time to do themselves honor. 

Since the opening of the basketball 
season, we have joined the Service 
League, and here’s the lowdown on what 
we've done up to date. 

Our first contest went off with a bang, 
at the Y. M. C. A., Charlestown, Mass., 
on January 14th, losing this game after 
a hard fought battle, but never losing 
one ounce of pep by any means. Score: 
U. S. S. “Nantucket,” 27; U. S. Marines, 
24. 

This defeat probably put more zeal 
and pep into the team, and in the second 
game they trimmed the U. S. S. “Utah” 
by the score of 24 to 18. 

The third was a scheduled league game 
with the U. S. S. “Southery,” and was 
forfeited to the Marine team when the 
“Southery” failed to have five men on 
the floor at the referee’s whistle. 

The fourth game was a hard fought 
match and was lost to Company “I” of 
the Massachusetts National Guard by a 
score of 27 to 24. 

The fifth resulted in the defeat of 
the U. S. S. “Nantucket” by a score of 
32 to 21. 

On February third we played the sixth 
game with the Dakotas who were beaten 
23 to 16. 

So far we are on an even break with 
the best of them and the boys look for- 
ward to a championship game and high 
honors for the Marine team. They have 
been praised for their speed and good 
sportsmanship by all competitors, and 
particularly for playing good, clean bas- 
ketball. 

We have a full card for the season 
and the attendance is growing at each 
game, the Marines becoming more popu- 
lar than ever, throughout the New Eng- 
land States. 

The men from which the several quin- 
tets have been made up are Long, Caron, 
Crowe, Leonard, Zussman, Wagner, Lind, 
Stewart, Leitfred, Moore, Cook and 
Tobey. 

We also have some other sports in 
which the Boston boys take back seats 
for no one, and that is our little old in- 
door rifle team. So far we have had 
four matches, losing none, and believe 
me, that’s holding and squeezing ‘em. 
The following are the results and the 
totals of the five high scores counting 
for record in each match. 


January 11, 1927, at Boston: Betke, 
187; Wheeler, 187; Lind, 178; Wade, 


177; Ford, 174; making a total of 903. 
The opposing team, the Beverly Rifle 
Club, made scores of 175, 170, 162, and 
154. 

January 24, at Beverly: Collins, 181; 
Ford, 181; Crowe, 179; Wheeler, 179; 
Hansen, 176; a total of 896. The Bev- 
erly Rifle Club made a total of 880. 

February 1, at Boston: Wheeler, 182; 
Betke, 178; Ford 178; Lahme, 176; Col- 
lins, 176; a total of 890. The Beverly 
Rifle Club’s score, 831. 


If any of you are up. 
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February 3, at Boston: Betke, 184; 
Collins, 179; Ford, 172; Wheeler, 172; 
Lahme, 170; a total of 877. Company 
“L” of the Massachusetts National 
Guard, who were our opponents in this 
match, made a total of 800. 


These matches were fired under N. 
R. A. rules governing indoor shooting. 
Our program, for the remainder of the 
indoor season, is expected to be filled, 
and the older organized teams are being 
sought for added competitions. The 
sponsors of the small bore shooting in 
this vicinity are or seem to be somewhat 
leery of the Marine team, for they have 
failed to answer our many letters re- 
questing matches. 

During the months of November, De- 
cember, and January our men competed 
in the N. R. A. Indoor Matches, and 
placed exceptionally high on the list, con- 
sidering that we used “iron sights” 
against telescopic sights, and that is a 
mighty large handicap to buck up 
against, as you old shooters well know. 

Now, outside of sports, we have an- 
other item to publish that is of commend- 
able value to the boys at our Squantum 
outpost. 

A few days ago, a trolley car, of the 
“Toonerville” type, jumped the tracks 
on its outbound trip, and the Marines 
at the outpost were first on the scene 
equipped with fire apparatus and first 
aid paraphernalia for those in distress. 
The local authorities, as well as the 
Commanding Officer at Boston, lauded 
the manner in which the Marines handled 
the situation. Naturally another terri- 
tory was added to the good will of the 
Corps. 

First Lieutenant John C. McQueen 
has advance orders for transfer to the 
Marine Barracks at Annapolis, Md.; thus 
we lose our former company commander 
and exchange officer. He is being re- 
lieved by First Lieutenant Orin H. 
Wheeler, the all-around sports manager 
of the post. 


U. S. MARINE CORPS OUTLINES ITS 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

The following Army Correspondence 
Courses, modified to meet Marine Corps 
conditions, have been adopted for the in- 
struction and training of those officers 
of the Marine Corps and of the Marine 
Corps Reserves who may desire to en- 
roll in them: 

Air Corps: Basic, Company and 
Squadron; Advanced. Corps of Engi- 
neers: Basic, Company; Advanced. Field 
Artillery: Basic; Company; Advanced. 
Infantry: Basic; Company; Advanced. 
Signal Corps: Basic; Company; Ad- 
vanced. Quartermaster’s Department: 
Basic; Advanced. Command and Gen- 
eral Staff. 


BOY SCOUTS PRESENT WATCH TO 
SERGEANT HILL 

On Thursday, December 23rd, 1926, at 
the Navy Yard, Brooklyn, through the 
courtesy of Colonel E. A. Greene, and 
before the entire Marine Detachment, 
the Brooklyn Edison Boy Scouts pre- 
sented to Sergeant F. W. Hill a beauti- 
ful engraved gold watch in appreciation 
of his service during the year. 

The watch was presented on behalf of 
the Boy Scouts by Scoutmaster E. P. 
Coumy who spoke of the wonderful work 
done by Sergeant Hill and expressed the 
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appreciation of the Brooklyn Edison 
Company and its president, Mr. M. §, 
Sloan, to the Marine Corps for taking 
such an active interest in the Boy Scouts 
who are employed in the Brooklyn Edi- 
son Company. 


A CRY FROM THE WILDERNESS! 
By J. C. B. 

That’s us crying out for a little notice 
while stationed in Shanghai, China, and 
all ports north and south. 

Not for us the barracks of Pekin. Not 
for us the festive board. But a berth 
any old place and any old ship with our 
mess tables hanging on the overheads 
when not in use. 

At present we're located at Shanghai, 
on the U. S. S. “Asheville,” one of our 
gun boats. We've been in Shanghai 
three months now and most of us are 
looking forward to another transfer. 
Rumor has it we move next month— 
again. 

Our outfit has the high sounding title 
of U. S. M. C., P. C., (2). At one time 
it was an expeditionary force, but times 
change—so does China. 

So far we’ve been on the U. S. S. 
“Jason,” “Abarenda,” “Pecos,” “Huron” 
and the “Asheville,” on some of them 
twice, not to mention the detachment on 
the destroyers at Chefoo. 

We have visited the following ports: 
Chefoo, Tsingtao, Shanghai, Amoy and 
Woosung, and part of the outfit was sta- 
tioned at the U. S. Army Barracks at 
Tientsin last summer—that’s seeing 
China. 

Talking about your different duties— 
listen—Guarding the Waterworks, Car 
Barns and Mills in Shanghai, unloading 
stores from the “Chaumont” to the “Pe- 
cos” (3 days—from 12 to 14 hours a 
day). Preventing a Chinese man of war 
from landing troops in Tientsin, and 
one detachment duties on the Flag 
ship. 

You will notice that we don’t care 
what kind of a ship we’re on—“Jason,” 
collier; “Abarenda,” supply ship; “Pe- 
cos,” oil tanker; “Huron,” cruiser and 
flag ship; “Asheville,” gun boat and the 
destroyers. It’s a great life and a merry 
one. 

At present a little guard duty, some 
drill and lots of liberty, and hopes that 
we will be sent to Hankow keeps all but 
the old timers satisfied—but then they’re 
chronic grouches—but good Marines. 

At present we’re commanded by Cap- 
tain O. T. Pfeiffer, U. S. M. C., a good 
officer and a good sport. 

Our basket-ball team is noted as one 
of the leaders in the foreign league here. 
We expect them to win the championship. 

For recreation we can see a show on 
the ship—when they have one—go 
ashore and take a swim at the Y. M. C. 
A., or take in the sights. Once in a full 
moon the “Y” wakes up and has a 
dance, then is when the shieks step out. 

Right now some of the old timers are 
getting slant eyed and talk pig-din Eng- 
lish among themselves. Maybe you old 
timers know Bill Kinsman, Top-kick 
Donaghu, Gy. Sgt. Fitzgerald and Pop 
Lauderdale—they’re all here and going 
strong. Most of us are anxious to get 
back to the States and yet it’s great 
here. With liquor dirt cheap, pay twice 
a month and a dollar gold at two-twenty- 
five Mex. What would you do? Extend? 


If you would—well—maybe. 
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HEADQUARTERS NEWS 


In trying to tell about the doings of 
the A. & I. crowd for the past month 
every other thing is of course eclipsed 
by the big ball, the second annual ball 
given by the personnel of the Adjutant 
and Inspectors’ Department. The ball 
as a fact quickly passed into history, but 
memories of the affair are very live and 
active. 

It went over big; it was a great social 
success; the music was fine; Jackie 
Aman’s specialty numbers, and also, her 
buddy’s Virginia Phillips, were thorough- 
ly appreciated. Our old friend Bennie 
Levin at the banjo looked good, was 
good; the punch was just right (accord- 
ing to the 18th Amendment), the sand- 
wiches tasted fine, the assembled crowd 
made a beautiful picture, the brilliant 
colored gowns rivalling the rainbow; all 
this, and more! 

Such being the case somebody must 
have been doing something; somewhere 
a whole heap of work was required to 
put it over, and without going very far, 
we find out Bob O’Toole, chairman, and 
the committees working with them cer- 
tainly operated as a unit. Tommy Miller 
in charge of arrangements deserves great 
credit for the wonderful refreshments, 
music, and entertainment furnished. 

Our first ball, last year, was rather in 
the nature of an experiment, a “hope,” 
but an annual institution best describes 
the situation now; and everyone is proud 
of the fact. 

General Lane and Mrs. Lane were very 
conspicuously present, for the simple 
reason that every time you saw them 
they were dancing, and unless all signs 
were all wrong, they were enjoying 
themselves. And we were very pleased 
to have Miss Lane and her brother with 
us. 
The genial Wesley Thomas, guardian 
of the postals, was instrumental in main- 
taining order and decorum, ably assisted 
by our old friend, “Leatherlung Becker,” 
from Parris Island. Did you all notice the 
Corporal chevrons on old Becker? More 
power to you boy, we are with you and 
hope when next we meet there will be 
another one on each arm. 

The ticket committee, composed of 
Chris Barley, Emerson Giles, Lestle Leer 
and Edward McCabe, deserves a lot of 
credit for the success of our ball. They 
certainly put the sales up the last couple 
of days, especially Giles, who led the 
field in the number of sales. We also 
owe a vote of thanks to the boys of the 
Barracks and Navy Yard for their sup- 
port. They made you wish you had 
worn your blues. 

Old Bill Ramberg and Freddie Moore 

hélped a lot with the dance, but of course 
their share of the work didn’t put them 
before the eyes of the crowd. However, 
if you noticed any of the posters adver- 
tising the dance—that’s what Bill Ram- 
berg had to do in order to assist the 
ticket sales. 
_ There were several smiling faces miss- 
ing this year. Fay Morgenstein and 
Winnie Brannon both being unable to at- 
tend. 

Charley Brown came without the 
family this year. How kum Chas.? 

Majors Randall, Dixon and Thatcher 
were all present and lent a dignified as- 
pect to the affair. As usual Major 


Thatcher couldn’t make his feet behave 
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and didn’t miss a dance during the even- 
ing. 

The following is the financial state- 
ment of the committee: 


$432.00 
Expenditures ......... $351.25 
80.75 

$432.00 


The balance of $80.75 will be turned 
over to the Treasurer of the A. & I. 
relief fund. 

Ever since the night of the dance we 
have been trying to figure out how Giles 
left his radio long enough to attend the 
Shindig. He even took a chance on a 
waltz. There’s life in the old boy yet. 

Even Bill Brighma condescended to 
come down and look us over. Every 
year we win a few more over to the idea 
that the annual ball is here to stay. 

The men’s league goes peacefully on 
towards the end of its second successful 
season. The next issue will contain a 
complete list of standings and averages. 

The pay department has a real opti- 
mist. He is all set for his promotion and 
don’t know when he will get it. However, 
we will join in the congratulations as he 
deserves it and “Harry,” you know we 
wish you well. 

The sick committee has been pretty 
busy the last month. With Colonel 
Creecy leading the list, the department 
has had quite a few away on account of 
sickness. Sergeant Williams, Miss Mor- 
genstein, Miss McGoldrick, Miss Hurley, 
Mr. Hamilton, Privates first class Jen- 
nings and Burton. 

Yours till the cows give canned milk. 

TaBob. 


MARINE DETACHMENT IN PEKING 
GETS REENFORCEMENTS 

The front has come to the Peking Ma- 
rines. It seems that history is repeating 
itself in the fight between the North and 
the South. To further insure the pro- 
tection of lives and property of Ameri- 
can citizens, it has become expedient to 
increase the complement of Peking Ma- 
rines one hundred and twenty-five men. 

Consequently, the newly built gym- 
nasium has to be used for a squadron. 
That doesn’t keep an athletic-crazed 
group of Marines from doing their stuff, 
however, for the Post Exchange has 
generously contributed toward a new 
scheme in a combined ice and basketball 
“peng.” The ice skating rink is to en- 
circle the basketball court; both under 
the same roof. 

It is hoped, and generally believed, 
judging from the type of basketball the 
company games are bringing out, that 
the Peking Marines will steal the cup 
away from the Army in basketball, as 
easily as they re-won the International 
Cup on Armistice Day from the track 
teams of the British, Italian and Japa- 
nese Legations. 

There is but one thing to grieve about: 
Lieutenant Whaling will not be with the 
team to coach and play as he did last 
year. During the baseball season Lieu- 
tenant Whaling won the Chesterfield 
Cup, awarded every year by the Ligget 
& Myers Tobacco Company to the man 
with the highest batting average. 

However, with every loss there is a 
gain. With the loss of Bill Whaling, 
comes the gain of Lieutenant Bare, who 
will, no doubt, complete the combination 
of last year, which remains: Singleton, 
Swapp, Ray and Schmeichel. 


USE Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Solvent 
No. 9 to clean your gun’s bore with 
after shooting. Removes corrosive 
primer salts and powder residue, ce 
vents RUST. Also removes leading 
and metal fouling. Recommended by 
Uncle Sam. Use Hoppe’s Lubricat- 
ing Oil for the working parts; acid 
free, high viscosity. For a heavy rust 
resistant, Gun Grease. 
At your Post Exchange or ship’s 
store. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc., 

2319 N. 8th St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Send 10c in stamps 
for sample 


Open Day and Night 


Arthur’s Cafe & Co. 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


55 West Mitchell Street 
ATLANTA, GA. 


All Marines sent to Parris Island for 
training eat one or more meals here. 
Contract with Marine Corps. 


M. Arthur, Prop. Phone Ivy 9554 


Meals Sent Out on Short Notice 
at all Hours 


PICTURES THAT RATE MAIL! 
yet them from your 
Picture Representative; 
send a dollar for a com- 
plete set; or send for 
this month’s FREE 
PICTURE—which shall 
be gladly sent, upon re- 
ceipt of a 2c stamp. 


Send for this full-size, free picture now! 


MAIL-HO SERVICE 
418 Warren Crescent Norfolk, Va. 


Subscribers 


are urged to 
send in their 


Changes of Address 


My Old Address was: 
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Marines Put Rama, Nicaragua, on the Map 


“The Marines have landed and have 
the situation well in hand,” again those 
oft repeated words have gone forth and 
again a body of Marines have been on 
the job protecting the lives and property 
of American citizens in a foreign coun- 


ry. 

The following little outline of the ac- 
tivities of the Second Battalion, Fifth 
Regiment, U. S. Marines at Rama, Nica- 
ragua, is published in order that all our 
Corps may know that again a unit of 
the Famous Fifth has been tried and 
found equal to the situation. 

On the morning of January 5, 1927, 
orders were received for this Battalion, 
then stationed at Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba, to be prepared to embark on the 
U. S. S. “Argonne” for foreign expedi- 
tionary duty within 48 hours. The U. 8. 
S. “Argonne” arrived at the Naval Sta- 
tion, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, at 7.30 a. 
m., January 7, 1927, and one hour later 
the Battalion was aboard. At 7.30 p. m. 
all stores were aboard ship and the “Ar- 
gonne” was steaming to sea with a bat- 
talion of Marines, 400 strong aboard, 
ready for fight or frolic. While enroute 
to Bluefields, Nicaragua, the lst Casual 
Company was organized with men from 
MB, NOB, Key West, Fla., who were all 
ready aboard the “Argonne” and addi- 
tional replacements from the Infantry 
Companies of the Battalion, so that upon 
arrival at Bluefields, Nicaragua, the bat- 
talion was organized as follows: Head- 
quarters Co., Ist Lieutenant Arnold C. 
Larsen, Commanding Company and Bat- 
talion Adjutant; 18th Company, Captain 
Richard Livingston, commanding; 5lst 
Company, Captain Donald J. Kendall, 
commanding; lst Casual Company, Ist 
Lieutenant Charles C. Connette, com- 
manding; and the 77th Machine Gun 
Company, Captain Bailey M. Coffenberg, 
commanding. Major Harry G. Bartlett 
commanding the Battalion and Captain 
Cecil S. Baker, Battalion Quartermaster; 
Lieutenant Max Silverman (MC), U. 8S. 
Navy, Battalion Medical Officer, and Q. 
M. Clerk Holmes J. Smith completed the 
Battalion staff. 

We arrived off Bluefields, Nicaragua, 
early the morning of January 10th, 1927, 
and that evening Lieutenant Colonel J. J. 
Meade, U. S. M. C., came aboard and as- 
sumed command of the battalion. Our 
designation was immediately changed to 
that of Second Battalion, 5th Regiment, 


TIME EXPIRED 


He said his days were filled with strife, 
Choked full of hope and fears, 

That he missed his joys of “civvy” life, 
For twenty-one long years. 


That when his service days are done 
He'll finish, aye, retire, 

His frame so worn, and trade be gone, 
His use, all time-expired. 


Altho’ he’ll find another place, 
Amid life’s worldly throes, 

It’s with regret he’ll turn his face 
When he dons those civvy clothes. 


Marine Force, U. S. Special Service 
Squadron. 

At 10.00 p. m., January 10th, notwith- 
standing the heavy seas that were run- 
ning, the battalion started to disembark 
from the U. S. S. “Argonne” and on to 
a Cuyamel Fruit Company tug and barge 
alongside, and at 2.15 a. m., 11 January, 
1927, all troops, arms, equipment and 
stores were shifted without any loss or 
injury and the battalion was under way 
for Rama, Nicaragua. 

Rama is situated about 65 miles up 
the Escondido River from Bluefields. It 
is at the junction of the Rama and Sequi 
River and has always been a strategic 
strong point in all the Nicaraguan revo- 
lutions. 

Our mission in going to Rama was to 
establish and enforce a neutral zone, to 
keep the Escondido and tributary rivers 
open to navigation, and to protect the 
lives and property of American and other 
foreign citizens. On the way up the 
Escondido we passed numerous rebel 
camps, at each of which a patrol was 
sent ashore and the revolutionary troops 
were notified of our action in establish- 
ing a neutral zone. Lieutenant Ralph C. 
Alburger, U. S. M. C., was detailed to 
the duty of stopping at all the rebel 
camps and a small launch was used for 
him and his party. The rebels were all 
heavily armed and openly resentful and 
hostile at our action, but the sight of a 
fully loaded and manned Browning ma- 
chine gun, two automatic riflemen and 
ten riflemen evidently convinced the 
leaders at all the rebel camps that dis- 
cretion was the better part of valor. 
The largest camp we encountered was 
the Riverside, headquarters of General 
Mena, who had about two hundred rebel 
troops at his disposal. We also en- 
countered General Gomez at Camp Cama 
and several other rebel camps. 

The battalion arrived at Rama at 12.50 
p. m., and following a conference be- 
tween Colonel Meade and General Ar- 
quello, the latter consented to withdraw 
his troops and to evacuate Rama. 

Upon our arrival at Rama we found 
that the town was occupied by Federal 
troops under command: of General Ar- 
quello, who had about 1,000 troops under 
his command. They were momentarily 
expecting to be attacked by the rebel 
forces. General Arquello’s troops were 
fairly well armed, had a couple of Hoch- 


When he leaves his chums with halting 
pace, 
He’ll smile while yet he can, 
For he'll look a new life in the face 
Wherein he knows no man. 
—A. E. B. in “The Sapper.” 


TO MY LOVE 
By James E. Duross, Jr. 


Three gifts I ask of the giddy gods 
Who shift the gears of fate; 

Two are but small and simple things, 
But the third indeed is great. 

A bit of a song, a bit of a dream, 
And most especially you, 

To make the bit of a song worth while 
And make the dream come true. 


kiss 80 CM field pieces and quite a few 
new Lewis machine guns. They were 
well intrenched, occupied positions on 
three hills, which from a military stand- 
point controlled Rama, and it is ques- 
tionable in the mind of most of the men 
of the battalion as to whether or not 
General Mena would have been success- 
ful in his contemplated attack on Rama. 

At 3.00 p. m., 12 January, 1927, the 
last of General Arquello’s army had left 
Rama and the next day the frightened 
natives began to drift back to their 
homes. A strong system of outposts was 
established around Rama for our own 
protection but during our entire stay 
there we were not subjected to any at- 
tack. In fact the landing, establishment 
and enforcement of a neutral zone was 
accomplished without firing a shot, which 
accomplishment shows with what re- 
spect the word “Marine” is held in Nica- 
ragua. This accomplishment reflects 
considerable credit on the training of 
the troops and again proves the old as- 
sertion, “If you want the job well done, 
send Marines.” 

On the 17th of January, less than a 
week after our landing, Rama was set- 
tling back to it’s peace time existence. 
The Chinese stores were again in full 
bloom and an effective neutral zone had 
been established. 

At 12.50 a. m., the morning of Janu- 
ary 18th, all the Battalion but the 5lst 
Company reembarked aboard fruit tugs 
and at 10.30 a. m., were again aboard the 
U. S. S. “Argonne,” the situation at 
Rama being such that one company was 
all that was needed there. 

The U. S. S. “Argonne” with all the 
battalion except the 5lst Company 
aboard left Bluefields at 1.30 p. m., 20 
January, 1927, to go through the canal 
to the West coast of Nicaragua, there 
to carry out whatever duty may be as- 
signed. 

The only unfortunate incident of the 
landing party at Rama was the acci- 
dental drowning of Private First Class 
Charles S. Kochersperger, U. S. M. C. 
Private Kochersperger was accidentally 
drowned on January 13, 1927, in the 
Escondido River near Rama. May our 
comrade rest in peace and may all his 
brothers-in-arms glory in the knowledge 
that he lived and died a true Marine, in 
the service of his country. 

“HIC.” 


ACROSTIC 
(To Jiggs—from an old pal.) 


Just a faithful dog was Jiggs, but how 
he held and drew you; 

Inch by inch we won your love, and then 
his love went through you! 

Go wherever duty calls, his mem’ry ever 
haunts me; 

Go wherever Fate befalls, I feel that 
Jiggs still wants me. 

Some day—somewhere—far beyond the 
range of human portals, 

Jiggs and I shall meet again, to live 

with the immortals. 


M. P. W. 
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Marine Corps Personalities 
By Corporal Lew D. Feldman, U. S. M. C. 


It is our desire to acquaint the student body of the Marine Corps Institute with the faces and personalities of those men whom the student has 


been wont to regard with mingled feelings of awe and indifference, reverence and contempt, thanks and malevolence. These are the men who grade 
you 90%e in Spelling when you know perfectly well that you merit a 100%; the men who wade through the intricacies of a pencil smudged lesson, 
hastily scribbled on paper that must have been trekked from Parris Island to Peking; the “pen-pushers and type-ticklers” who sweat and -groan 
with you in the solution of a problem in Trig. or Structural Engineering;the men who cuss you upon your enrollment (this will probably swell 
enrollments), hurl maledictions at your changes of course, but finally send you to file with peans of praise upon your disenrollment. Nevertheless, 
the instructor has a warm place (in his heart) for every pupil, for the very reason that you are his java and his hot cakes. Unfortunately, there 
is no opportunity for a Get-Together-Club wherein the pupil could meet the Faculty and pour forth his woes upon its (the Faculty’s) collective 
shoulder. Moreover there is but little chance to satisfy the student’s ominous wish, “I'd like to see that guy. What I wouldn’t do to him!” There- 


fore we shall attempt to show you students the very men in whom you are most concerned 


‘The Enlisted Personnel of the Marine Corps Institute” 


Willard C. Clopton, Gy.-Sgt., U. S. M. C. 


None other than the brain storm that guides the destinies 
of the Business School. One of our oldest Professors, 1927 
ushering in the seventh year with his alma mater. Willie 
hails from the blue-grass region of “Ole Kentucky.” His 


John J. Ahern, Gy.-Sgt., U. S. M. C. 


The boy with all the hair is General Johnny Ahern .. . 
as genial as a Scotch funeral. Why? He comes from St. 
Louis, Mo. The government need have no fear for a lack of 


first love was Lexington University, but realizing in time 
that he could not suffer the horror of a completed college 
education, he abandoned it for the more agreeable atmosphere 
of a shipping office. Here he became immersed in the romance 
and glamor of travel. London, Paris, Tokio, Yokohoma, Singa- 
pore . . . all points of the compass. You guessed it. After 
telling the world about these exotic cities, he longed to see 
them . . . and Uncle Sam was only too anxious to help 
him. He saw them Parris Island, Quantico (particu- 
larly Quantico) and Washington. Willie is a dam’ fine fellow 
but he has a vicious vice . . . he’s been trying to make a 
lawyer of himself for six years. He’s been married for a 
year and is bearing up bravely under the strain. God help him! 


= WS 


Railway Postal Clerks while Johnny is on the job. With the 
help of his assistants he turns out 1,666 full-fledged, shock- 
protected, soul-unsullied, Railway Postal Clerks. Consult the 
Annual Report for verification, said report mailed to everyone 
who encloses a pack of tailor-mades with his request. Ahern 
studied the Muses at St. Louis University, strangely enough he 
is none the worse for it today. When it comes to spouting 
the IDR and making Civil Service Clerks out of gyrenes, 
Johnny gets the Croix de Guerre and a palm tree. At night 
the Sgt. patronizes the Washington School of Accountancy, im- 
bibing deeply at the fountain of Higher Business Education, 
that he might better “carry on.” 
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“PACK TIN HATS, and SPRINGFIELD” 
By Stacking Swivel 
“Don’t you find it frightfully stupid 
Doing policeman’s chores?” 
Yawned the Chap-with-his-Mother’s-in- 
come 
Who had served as an Aide in the War. 
The O. I. C. of the Mail Guard 
—A Lieutenant of Marines— 
Twisted fourragere in silence, 
Then sang in a voice of dreams: 


“Pack, tin hat, and Springfield, 
Bayonets razor keen— 

Be nice little Bandit brother; 

You're pickin’ a scrap with Marines.” 


They were troubled with bandits and 
what-not 
Through the length and the breadth of 
the land. 
Mails sacked; clerks murdered; and 
guards shot 
From their posts on the seats of the 
vans. 
“Where turn,” queried harrassed offi- 
cials, 
“Who'll stay these murdering thieves 
While we drag from reluctant Congress 
Gold for protection’s needs?” 


Down from the halls of the rulers 
Born in their tape-wrapped scenes 
Rumbled economy’s answer: 
“Peace! Hush! Send out the Marines. 
True, they’re professional fighters— 
Hounds leashed ’gainst the nation’s 
need; 
But they'll still our constituents’ protests 
Cheaply; keep faith with the party 
creed.” 


From the North and the South and the 
Westward 
Making inviolate the mails, 
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Came men with machine guns and rifles 
Tracing the path of the rails. 

Hardened by suns of the tropics; 
Tanged with the sharp salt seas; 

Jealous guards of their postal charges— 
Sea-going, green-clad Marines. 


Crisp bills from vaults of the treasury; 
Profits of commerce and toil; 
Billions safe-guarded for four months 
By the Corps whose device boasts: 
“Loyal!” 
Breathing the soot of the engines, 
Lone watches on thundering trains, 
Out-guessing, out-menacing bandits 
By steel and vigilant brains. 


Commended for perfect protection? 
Upheld by the Press and the Law? 
Perhaps—but viewed with suspicion, 
And damned as restricting the free 
Rights of American citizens 
To be looted as bandits decreed! 
But the Leathernecks, vigilant, watchful, 
Scorned answer, nor gave them heed. 


For they frequently serve the Republic— 
And get paid in republican coin 
Of suspicion and misunderstanding 
Of the tasks given them to perform. 
So the mails were delivered in safety 
Since that is the way of the Corps, 
Being young men aggressively certain 
Of success—if pertaining to War. 


And the Nation forgot for a period 
Their sea-fighters reduced to police; 

While Congress content with the respite 
Delayed action on funds for relief. 

The people forgot as they bartered 
And traded in prosperous ease; 

Took for granted secession of robberies— 
Reckoned poultice as cure for disease. 


Secure in their false isolation, 
Wrapped up in percentage and gain 
They lost sight of the rest of creation; 

Talked disarmament; taxes and grain. 
Sudden as storms of the tropics 

Burst on the beachcomber’s ease, 
Crashed War’s evil tocsin to southward! 

Bluefields, and sullen Chinese! 


The Public uneasy and troubled, 
Blamed the Pope, Standard Oil and 
the banks, 
And neglecting its coffee for news-sheet 
Snapped at Congressional flanks. 
With cold reason The Chief, in the crisis, 
The pride of the Nation redeemed— 
Accepted the insolent challenge 
“Hands off!—or we'll send the Ma- 
rines!” 


Blackened with grime of the mail cars, 
Splashed with the mail truck’s grease, 

Wearied with Post Office watches, 
Despising their jobs as police— 

“Snapped to” at the sound of the bugle; 
Withdrew silently—as they arrived; 

And Marines who made bandit insurance 
Filled transports bound south on flood- 

tide. 


Westward from Guam and Cavite, 

Mare Island and Bremerton’s yards; 
Racing the Cruisers to Canton 

Plunged transports—gyrenes to the 

guards. 

The mail job finished with record 

Of bandits forbidden their prey. 
“Let lawyers provide for protection— 


Our duty’s too varied to stay! 


“Pack, tin hat, and Springfield, 
Bayonets razor keen— 

Be nice little Bandit brother; 

You're pickin’ a scrap with Marines.” 
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“THE LEATHERNECKS” 
By Reyburn Engles 


The Leathernecks are ready— 
They’re waiting at the Ports, 
For orders that will send them 
Against those Chinese Forts. 


They're rushing all the Cruisers, 
The Gunboats and the Subs, 
They’re massing every kind of boat, 
From Battleships to tugs. 


They’re well equipped for action— 
They’re straining at the leash, 
And orders will be welcomed 

That start them for the East. 


They're anxious and quite eager 

For a frolic or a fight; 

And woe betide the Mongol 

Who tries to dim their light. 
February 2, 1927. 


FIRST TO FIGHT 
A Song of the Riot Squad 


“You're apt t’ find ’im all over th’ world a-d 
all kinds o’things, 
Like landin’ ’is-self with a gatlin’ gun to 
to them ’eathen Kings.” 
They talk of a song for th’ Infantry, 
For th’ doughboy in th’ ranks, 
An’ it won’t be long till they have a song 
For th’ Air Corps an’ the Tanks 
F’r th’ Cav'lry bucks, th’ Q. M. trucks, 
Th’ “8 and 40 train de luxe” 
An’ th’ bo who packs a hod: 
But we need a word f’ another bird— 
For th’ Corps of which you may have 
heard— 
A Song of the Riot Squad. 


Of th’ Leathernecks who tread th’ decks 
Of the Nation’s first defense, 

By sea, by air—of the little corps 

Who’re at th’ fore, afloat, ashore— 
Who camp in th’ jungle dense. 


* * * * * 


They offer a prize to th’ guy who tries 
To sing of the doughboy—God! 
But find me a bard with a chantey, pard, 
That tells of th’ guy always on guard 
O’er ocean reef, in the Navy Yard, 
Of th’ “reekin’ tube and iron shard’— 
(Some song, I’ll say!—he’ll find it hard) 
A Song of the Riot Squad: 
Warble a note of th’ gink afloat— 
Yea, Bo, the Riot Squad! 


From Tripoli to the far Yangtze, 
In th’ swamps of Panama; 
They’re ready t’ land, d’ye understand? 
Right off th’ bat, to beat th’ band, 
“With th’ situation well in hand:” 
Where trouble is, they are! 
They never wait t’ negotiate; 
These birds ain’t “Diplomats of state”— 
A bay’net is their prod; 
An’ them’s th’ chaps that start th’ scraps, 
Who waste no yap with spiggoty saps, 
Who fight from reveille till taps, 
The Strong Arm Riot Squad: 
They’re th’ ginks t’reason with Chinks— 
The “first chop” Riot Squad! 


From Vera Cruz to th’ South Sulus 
In th’ far-flung Philippines; 
In Nicaragua or Pekin— 
Betcha life they’re there, or h’ve been— 
(An’ everywhere they fight they win) 
In Haiti, th’ Carribeans, 
Continued on page forty-seven 
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Shades of 


Once a small, and even in her time, 
doubtless a rather insignificant ship of 
the United States Navy, yet she was 
manned by American seamen of a type 
who have impressed their worth and va- 
lor upon man’s memory. The U. S. S. 
“Wateree” died fighting, but proudly and 
not until she had served her purpose of 
mercy and aid to the suffering inhabi- 
tants of the desolated, sea and earth- 
ridden city of Arica. Yes, the ship was 
small, the native city unsavory, the whole 
surroundings insignificant in material 
worth, but the deed was far from in- 
significant, and worthy of recollection. 

As a monument today of the deed and 
the ship there remains only her boilers 
and stack base standing erect on the 
floor of the desert just as they were 
placed in the hull, and a broken spar now 
resting in a small concrete base upon 
which are roughly scrawled in script the 
words “U. S. S. Wateree.” This monu- 
ment of the past stands quite alone under 
the blazing suns, the brilliant moons, in 
the desolation and necropolitan quiet of 
boundless sand and sea and sky. From a 
distance the boilers and stack base re- 
semble greatly a somewhat oversize 
tank, seemingly stalled behind the sand 
dunes facing the sea. Stalled indeed she 
is and may mark the spot for centuries 
on that West South American desert 
coast where even man and beast may 
die but be not obliterated. 


SOME PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 
WITH EARTHQUAKES 


By Rear Admiral L. G. Billings, U. S. 
Navy, Retired. 

Note:—The first pages of this article, ap- 
pearing in the National Geographic Magazine 
of January, 1915, are given to Admiral! Bill- 
ing’s general experiences with earthquakes 
and volcanic disturbances and are not in- 
cluded in this copy. 

Riding a Tidal Wave. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
record a thrilling experience in one of 
the modern earthquakes, in which a 
United States man-of-war was carried 
on the crest of a tidal wave 3 miles down 
the coast, 2 miles inland, and set down, 
entirely unharmed, upon the beach, with- 
in 100 feet of the Andes (see page 70 of 
original article in Nat. Geo. Jan., 1915). 

. In 1868 I was attached to the U. S. S. 

Wateree,” then on duty in the South 
Pacific—one of a class of boats built at 
the close of our Civil War to ascend the 
narrow, tortuous rivers of the South, 
she was termed a “double ender,” having 
a rudder at each end, and was quite flat- 
bottomed—a conformation which, while 
it did not add to her seaworthiness, en- 
abled her to carry a large battery and 
crew, and eventually saved our lives in 
the catastrophe which was soon to come 
upon us. 

We had about finished our cruise and, 
now that it was nearly over, were con- 
gratulating ourselves that we had passed 
safely through all the exciting phases of 
our station, such as northers, revolutions, 
yellow fever, and even earthquakes, for 
we had experienced several shocks which 
sent the natives screaming to the squares 
while we, with an ignorance soon to be 
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enlightened, smiled calmly at their fears 
and made the usual remarks about “the 
cowardly Dagos.” 

At Anchor at Arica. 

August, 1868, found us quietly at an- 
chor off the petty Peruvian town of 
Arica, whither we had towed the old 
United States store-ship “Fredonia” to 
escape the ravages of yellow fever, then 
desolating Callao and Lima. We had re- 
ceived preparatory orders to go up the 
coast to San Francisco, and had been at 
anchor for six weeks overhauling boilers 
and engines preparatory to the long trip. 
This unusually prolonged stay in one 
port had given us opportunities to form 
pleasant acquaintances and friends 
among the hospitable citizens, and we 
congratulated ourselves that our lines 
had been cast in such a charming place. 

Arica was, for a Peruvian town, beau- 
tiful, having about 7,000 inhabitants, it 
was supposed—I say supposed, for the 
inquisitive census-taker had never made 
his rounds, and one arrived at population 
as the Jerseyman weighs his pig—by 
guessing. 

Being the only port of entry for rich 
and prosperous Bolivia, behind her con- 
nected with Tacna, 40 miles distant, by 
what then was the only railroad in Peru, 
her inhabitants had grown rich and cul- 
tured on the imports and exports that 
crowded the large and imposing custom- 
house and the shipping that thronged 
the open roadstead. 


The Situation of Arica 

The town was picturesquely situated 
in a cleft or valley running up into the 
seacoast range of the Andes. Through 
the valley ran a little stream, which fur- 
nished the water for irrigation, and 
caused the desert to blossom with a fer- 
tility that never ceased to surprise. It 
was blocked in, on the one hand, by the 
perpendicular cliffs of the Morro, 500 
feet high, which, without a single break 
to mar its imposing front, was ever 
lashed by the waves of the mighty Pa- 
cific on the other, by gradually sloping 
heights, rising one above the other until 
lost in the clouds. 

The town was of unknown antiquity, 
there having been a large city of the 
Incas located there when the Spaniards 
overran the country, and tradition as- 
serts that even the Incas found a people 
dwelling there when they, in their turn, 
had been conquerors. 

Favored with a most charming cli- 
mate, with a temperature varying from 
70 to 80 degrees, the cloudless blue of 
the sky never darkened by storm or rain, 
fevers and epidemics unknown, it seemed 
an Eden until we found our “crumpled 
rose leaves” in the form of a myriad of 
the most active and voracious fleas that 
ever drove a human being distracted, and 
further discovered that a regular deluge 
would be necessary to remove the cause 
of a lively series of unsavory odors 
which would have thrown the famed city 
of Cologne into the background. 

Behind these minor discomforts lurked 
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“Wateree. 


the ever-present fear in the native mind 
of another earthquake, for Arica seemed 
a sort of “head center” for such seismic 
disturbances, having been twice before 
destroyed, with great loss of life. 

Out of Sympathy With Native Fears 

In blissful ignorance of what a terre- 
mote (earth mover) really was, we did 
not sympathize with their fears, and we 
had celebrated our National holiday, the 
4th, and theirs, the 10th of July with 
zeal and an abundant burning of gun- 
powder. We were not alone in the road- 
stead—our store-ship, the “Fredonia,” a 
large Peruvian man-of-war, the “Ameri- 
ca,” and several square riggers, together 
with quite a fleet of smaller merchant- 
men, being in our company. 

While the anchorage at Arica was an 
open roadstead of almost unlimited ex- 
tent, it was partly protected from the 
prevailing winds by Alacran Island, 
small and apparently a lump of rock 
broken off from the Morro by some prior 
convulsion. All the merchantmen were 
clustered rather closely under the lee of 
this island, near the Morro, maybe a 
quarter of a mile from the usual man-of- 
war anchorage, and about the same dis- 
tance from the shore. The men of war 
anchored more abreast of the town and 
possibly half a mile distant. 

The vessels were about 200 or 300 
yards apart and anchored in about 8 to 
10 fathoms of water. The bottom was a 
somewhat sandy plateau, shelving gradu- 
ally from 2 fathoms to 40 or 50 for a 
few miles, and then dropping off rather 
abruptly to great depths. F 


When the Earth Shuddered. 


It was August 13, 1868, that the awful 
calamity came upon us, like a storm 
from a cloudless sky, overwhelming us 
all in one common ruin. 

I was sitting in the cabin with our 
commanding officer, about 4 p. m., when 
we were startled by a violent trembling 
of the ship, similar to the effect pro- 
duced by letting go the anchor. Know- 
ing it could not be that, we ran on deck. 
Looking shoreward, our attention was in- 
stantly arrested by a great cloud of dust 
rapidly approaching from the southeast, 
while a terrible rumbling grew in in- 
tensity, and before our astonished eyes 
the hills seemed to nod, and the ground 
swayed like the short, choppy waves of 
a troubled sea. 

The cloud enveloped Arica. Instantly 
through its impenetrable veil arose cries 
for help, the crash of falling houses, and 
the thousand commingled noises of a 
great calamity, while the ship. was 
shaken as if grasped by a giant hand, 
then the cloud passed on. 

As the dust slowly settled we rubbed 
our eyes and looked again and again, 
believing they must be playing us a trick, 
for where but a few short moments be- 
fore was a happy, prosperous city, busy 
with life and activity, we beheld but a 
mass of shattered ruins, hardly a house 
left standing; not one perfect; the streets 
blocked with debris, through which strug- 
gled frantically the least wounded of 
the unhappy wretches imprisoned in the 
ruins of their once happy homes; while 
groans, cries, and shrieks for help rent 
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the air. Over all this horror the sun 
shone pitilessly from an unclouded sky; 
the sea rolled shoreward as steadily as 
before. How long did it last? No one 
took any note of time. It seemed a 
nightmare, from which we would present- 
ly awake; but the agony and suffering 
before us were too real and apparent to 
be the effects of imagination. The shock 
may have been four or five minutes in 
reaching us and passing. 

With the fresh recollection in our 
minds of the tidal wave that followed 
the earthquake at Santa Cruz and 
stranded one of our proudest sloops of 
war, the “Monongahela,” in the streets, 
we anxiously scanned the sea for any 
unusual appearance betokening the com- 
ing of that dreaded accompaniment; but 
all was as calm and serene as before. 

Preparing for the Worsi. 

Our prudent commander, however, 
gave the necessary orders to prepare for 
the worst. Additional anchors were let 
go, hatches battened down, guns secured, 
life lines rove fore and aft, and for a 
few moments all was the orderly con- 
fusion of a well disciplined man of war 
preparing for action. Many hands make 
short work, and in a few moments we 
were prepared for any emergency. 

Looking shoreward again, we saw the 
uninjured thronging the beach and 
crowding the little pier, crying to the 
vessels to aid them in digging their loved 
ones from the ruins and to transport 
them to the apparent safety of the ves- 
sels riding so quietly at anchor. This was 
more than we could witness unmoved and 
orders were given to prepare a landing 
party of 40 men, duly equipped with 
shovels, etc. The gig, a large, double- 
banked whaleboat, with a crew of 13 men, 
shoved off at once. She reached the 
shore and landed her crew, leaving only 
the customary boat-keeper in charge. 


Waving a Brave Farewell. 


Our attention was now distracted from 
the formation of our working party by a 
hoarse murmur. Looking shoreward, to 
our horror we saw vacancy where but 
a moment before the pier had been black 
with a mass of humanity—all swallowed 
up in a moment. Amid the wreckage 
we saw the gig, bearing a single boat- 
keeper, borne by an irresistible tide 
toward the battlemented front of the 
Morro, with the gallant seaman strug- 
gling to stem the current. Finding his 
efforts vain and certain death awaiting 
him, he laid in his useless oar, and, run- 
ning aft to the cockswain’s seat, grasped 
the boat flag and waved a last farewell 
to his shipmates as the boat disappeared 
forever in the froth of the cruel rock 
at the foot of the Andes. Thus the 
“Wateree” lost the only one of her crew 
of 235 souls on that fateful day. 


Other Troubles Came Upon Us 


But our troubles then commenced. We 
were startled by a terrible noise on 
shore, as of a tremendous roar of mus- 
ketry, lasting several minutes. Again 
the trembling earth waved to and fro, 
and this time the sea receded until the 
shipping was left stranded, while as far 
to seaward as our vision could reach, we 
saw the rocky bottom of the sea, never 
before exposed to human gaze, with 
struggling fish and monsters of the deep 
left high and dry. The round-bottomed 
ships keeled over on their beam ends, 
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while the “Wateree” rested easily on her 
floor-like bottom and when the returning 
sea, not like a wave, but rather like an 
enormous tide, came sweeping back, roll- 
ing our unfortunate companion ships 
over and over, leaving some bottom up 
and others masses of wreckage, the 
“Wateree” rose easily over the tossing 
waters, unharmed. 
The Seas Defy All Nature 

From this moment the sea seemed to 
defy the laws of nature. Currents ran 
in contrary directions, and we were borne 
here and there with a speed we could not 
have equaled had we been steaming for 
our lives. At irregular intervals the 
earthquake shocks recurred, but none of 
them as violent or long-continued as the 
first. 

The Peruvian man of war “America,” 
said to be the fastest ship in the world 
at that time, had hastily gotten up steam 
and attempted to get to sea. She was 
well out when the receding water left 
her partly afloat and broke her back, of 
course destroying her engines. With 
her funnels still vomitting black smoke 
and apparently under full command of 
her people, she backed down toward the 
helpless .“‘Fredonia,” which was then 
rapidly setting in toward the Morro, as if 
intending to help her. 

Lieutenant Commander Dyer, com- 
manding the “Fredonia,” saw the ma- 
neuver, and, thinking the “America” was 
coming to their aid, and that a nearer 
approach would only involve them both 
in destruction, ran on the poop and hailed 
the approaching ship, then but a few 
yards distant: “ ‘America’, ahoy! You 
ean do nothing for us; our bottom is 
crushed. Save yourselves. Good-bye.” 
Then down to his station among his 
silent, unshrinking crew he ran again. 
The next moment the “Fredonia” was 
crushed, and of that ill-fated company 
not one was saved, while a counter-cur- 
rent catching the Peruvian ship drove 
her rapidly in another direction. 

Facing the Moro, and a short distance 
away, a rocky islet rose some feet above 
the sea. On it the Peruvians had hewn 
a fort from the solid rock and had 
mounted therein two 15-inch guns, the 
garrison numbering some 100 souls. We 
were but a short distance from this fort 
and were fearing to be cast against its 
rocky sides, when suddenly we saw it dis- 
appear beneath the waves. Whether it 
sank or the water rose we could not tell; 
we only know it vanished; and when it 
reappeared, after a few moments, like a 
huge whale, not only were the unfortu- 
nate garrison gone, but the guns and 
carriages as well. Imagine, if you can, 
how the water lifted those immense 
masses of iron, weighing many tons and 
offering no holding surface from their 
resting places and tumbled them out of 
the 8-foot parapet. It is a problem never 
to be solved. 

Before the earthquake Arica had one 
of the best and most modern machine 
shops between Callao and Valparaiso. 
Many of the machines were ponderous 
and properly secured on cement founda- 
tions. There were also several loco- 
motives, cars, and many heavy castings. 
These all disappeared; not a vestige was 
left. It seems impossible they could 
have been swept out to sea, but assuredly 
they could not be found on shore. 

During the first of the disturbance we 
had lowered one of our large cutters and 
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sent it, in charge of a midshipman, to 
rescue a number of persons drifting 
about on some wreckage. There was no 
sea on at this time, but to our astonish- 
ment we saw that, with all the efforts of 
the crew, the boat could make no head- 
way, but went sailing about in the most 
erratic fashion. 

The midshipman, finding it impossible 
to rescue the people he had been sent to 
save, attempted to return to the ship. 
That, too, was impossible, and presently 
his efforts were ended by having his boat 
dashed violently against the side of the 
“America” and crushed like an egg-shell. 
He and his crew managed to scramble to 
her deck. 

There they found a scene which beg- 
gars description. A condition of panic 
prevailed. Officers and men in abject 
terror were running about, imploring all 
the saints in the calendar to help them. 
Meantime the heavy guns, that had been 
cast adrift in a vain attempt to throw 
them overboard to lighten the ship when 
she grounded, were running riot. With 
every “send” of the sea the guns rushed 
madly from side to side, crushing every- 
thing, animate or inanimate, in their 
path, and strewing the deck with bloody 
victims. There is nothing more to be 
dreaded than a gun on an old-time mount 
adrift in a seaway; it seems possessed of 
a demon, and baffles ordinary means of 
control. Some of the “America’s” spars 
had been carried away and still further 
lumbered her deck, and, worse than all, 
fire had broken out near the engine 
room and threatened the after powder 
magazine. 

A Heroic Midshipman 

Finding the Peruvians so _ panic- 
stricken as to be of no use, our gallant 
young midshipman, only a lad of 18, 
quickly took command, with his crew of 
13 men. Making a line fast around his 
waist, he was lowered into the burning 
hold and flooded the powder magazine; 
then by choking the rampant guns with 
masses of hammocks piled on them he 
soon had them secured, extinguished the 
fire, and, after quieting the natives, 
calmly awaited events. 

No one born under our glorious flag 
could help feeling proud of the courage, 
discipline, and self-reliance displayed by 
our officers and men at this awful test 
of bravery and fidelity to duty. While 
the crew of the Peruvian ship was simply 
an ungovernable mob, whose cries 
pierced the air, our men stood in battle 
array, grouped around the guns, every 
man at his station, ready to obey any 
order given by the keen-eyed first lieu- 
tenant; not a word spoken or a move- 
ment made, except when a sharp com- 
mand called for instant obedience! 

When men are taught self-discipline 
and control, as were our sailors during 
the four years of battle and storm which 
we had just passed through in our Civil 
War, not even nature’s greatest con- 
vulsions can shake their nerve, and in 
this awful test of courage they de- 
termined if they could not live they 
would at least emulate the example of 
the heroes of the “Fredonia” and show 
how American sailors could die. 

The Graves Give Up Their Dead 

As the last rays of the setting sun fell 
on the heights of the Andes, we saw to 
our horror that the graves, where the 
ancients had entombed their dead, on the 
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sloping side of the mountain, had opened, 
and in concentric rows, like chairs in an 
amphitheatre, the mummies of the long- 
buried and forgotten aborigines rose to 
the surface. They had been buried in a 
sitting posture, facing the sea. The soil, 
impregnated with niter, had thoroughly 
preserved them, and the violent shocks 
disintegrating the dry earth was now 
exposing this long-buried, frightful city 
of the dead. Words cannot paint the 
ghastliness of the scene. In addition to 
what we had already experienced, to our 
excited imagination it seemed as if the 
day of judgment had come, the earth was 
passing away, and the bitterness of a 
death so full of terrors as no imagina- 
tion can conceive was now to befall us. 

It had now been dark for some time 
and we knew not where we were, the 
absence of the usual beacon and shore 
lights adding to our confusion. About 
8.30 p. m. the lookout hailed the deck 
and reported a breaker approaching. 
Looking seaward, we saw, first, a thin 
line of phosphorescent light, which 
loomed higher and higher until it seemed 
to touch the sky; its crest, crowned with 
the death light of phosphorescent glow, 
showing the sullen masses of water be- 
low. Heralded by the thundering roar 
of a thousand breakers combined, the 
dreaded tidal wave was upon us at last. 
Of all the horrors of this dreadful time, 
this seemed the worst. Chained to the 
spot, helpless to escape, with all the 
preparations made which human skill 
could suggest, we could but watch the 
monster wave approach without the sus- 
taining help of action. That the ship 
could ride through the masses of water 
about to overwhelm us seemed impossi- 
ble. We could only grip the life-line and 
wait the coming catastrophe. 

At Last the Tidal Wave 

With a crash our gallant ship was 
overwhelmed and buried deep beneath 
a semi-solid mass of sand and water. For 
a breathless eternity we were sub- 
merged; then, groaning in every timber, 
the staunch old “Wateree” struggled 
again to the surface, with her gasping 
crew still clinging to the life-lines— 
some few seriously wounded, bruised, and 
battered; nine killed; not one even miss- 
ing. A miracle it seemed to us then, and 
as I look back through the years it seems 
doubly miraculous now. 

Undoubtedly our safety was due to 
the design of the ship. Part of our bat- 
tery was two 200-pound rifles, one for- 
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ward and the other aft; both mounted 
so they could be pivoted on either side. 
When not in battery, they were secured 
amidships. 

The bulwarks, or pivot ports, in the 
side of the ship were arranged as a 
series of heavy ringed panels, which, 
when the guns were in use, could be 
lowered outward, leaving an opening of 
about one-third of the side of the ship 
practically level with the deck. Expect- 
ing the tidal wave, they had been lowered 
early in the afternoon. This permitted 
the water to run off the deck—about as 
it would from a raft or floating plank. 

The ship was swept on rapidly for a 
time, but after a while the motion ceased, 
and, lowering a lantern over the side, 
we found ourselves on shore, but where, 
we knew not. Smaller waves washed 
about us for a time, but presently they 
ceased. For some time we remained at 
quarters; but as the ship remained sta- 
tionary, and nothing new occurred, the 
order was given to “Pipe down,” followed 
by the welcome order, “All hands stand 
by your hammocks,” and such of the 
crew as were not on watch quietly made 
their way through the reopened hatches 
to the sodden deck—to sleep. I know not 
what dreams must have visited the pil- 
lows of these brave fellows on that event- 
ful night, but to me one of the wonders 
of this wonderful experience was the 
matter of fact obedience to orders mani- 
fested by these sorely tried men. 

Finding Ourselves High and Dry 

The morning sun broke on a scene of 
desolation seldom witnessed. We found 
ourselves high and dry in a little cove, 
or rather indentation in the coast-line. 
We had been carried some 3 miles up 
the coast and nearly 2 miles inland. The 
wave had carried us over the sand dunes 
bordering the ocean, across a valley, and 
over the railroad track, leaving us at 
the foot of the seacoast range of the 
Andes. On the nearly perpendicular 
front of the mountain our navigator dis- 
covered the marks of the tidal wave, and, 
by measurements, found it to have been 
47 feet high, not including the comb. 
Had the wave carried us 200 feet further 
we would inevitably have been dashed to 
pieces against the mountain-side. 

There we lay on as even a keel as if 
still afloat, with our flag flying and our 
port anchor and 100 fathoms of chain led 
out as carefully as we could have placed 
them there—From the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, January, 1915. 
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GYNGLES OF A GYRENE 


Continued from page forty-four 


Samoa, Gu-am—don’t give a damn! 

Guardin’ th’ isles of Uncle Sam 
Wherever man has trod 

He’s there, by heck!—a Leatherneck— 
The handy Riot Squad! 


’Twas th’ Leathernecks at Chapultapec’s 
An’ Cerro Gordo’s walls 

That led th’ van when th’ charge began— 

(Say, didn’t they wallop th’ Mexican ?)— 
To Montezuma’s Halls. 

When th’ fightin’s hot they’re on th’ spot, 

Where hell is poppin’, like as not. 
In khaki or “Winter-greens”; 

These Devildogs are th’ sons of guns 

Who forage their chow, who stopped th’ 

Huns— 

(Yessir, them is the very ones!)— 
The Fifth and Sixth Marines! 

Y’e’n betcha boots these same galoots 
Held up the Heinie horde— 

Jes’ Devildogs, not “Limeys” or “Grogs,” 
Th’ wrastlin’ Riot Squad! 


In Belleau Wood where valiant stood 
The doughty Leatherneck 

Who met th’ Boche that Haig or Foch 
Could neither stem nor check; 

Where th’ gates of hell were yawning 

wide 

They never budged. Four thousand died 

Of them who turned th’ grim, grey tide-— 
They sleep ’neath France’s sod: 

Upon Fame’s scroll their deeds extol, 
The deathless Riot Squad! 


You’ve heard, mayhap, or read of th’ 
chap 

Who’s “soldier ’nd sailor too”— 

Who’s “out of his bed ’nd up an’ fed 
Before your bugles blew?”— 

Who travels light (his pack’s just right) 
Web-footed an’ rough-shod; 

Who e’n sail, or swim, or hike or fly, 

An’, if it’s demanded is willin’ t’ die— 
The Ready Riot Squad. 


Yea, strum your lyres f’r th’ doughboy’s 
choir; 
He needs a bard inspired: 
But someone write of th’“First to Fight,” 
Of “Semper Fidelis”—an’ get it right!— 
A Chevalier Bayard. 
Give us a song that is somethin’ new 
Of th’ bird who’s soldier an’ sailor too, 
With a record to be proud: 
“He ain’t no limpin’ procrastitute”— 
From hardboiled “top” to th’ latest 
“boot” 
His only mission is to shoot—- 
The man of the Riot Squad. 


*+ * * 


Then, Buddy, here’s to th’ Pioneers 
Who blazed the trails you plod: 
Before you tramp they’ve pitched their 
camps; 
You'll find ’em scalin’ Heaven’s ramps— 
When it comes t’ hikin’ they’s the 
champs— 
The Navy’s Riot Squad! 


Evidently the G. A. R. had its awk- 
ward squads also; witness the following 
epitaph by Ambrose Bierce to General B. 
F. Butler: 

“Thy flesh to earth, thy soul to God 

We gave, O gallant brother; 
And o’er thy grave, the awkward squad 
Fired into one another!” 
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THE MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


Continued from page 13 


REQUIREMENTS FOR COMMISSION 
IN MARINE CORPS RESERVE 
Applicants for commission in the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve should, before apply- 
ing, check carefully the requirements 4s 
shown in circular letter No. 42, which is 
as follows: 


1365-35-20. 


AQ-17-ct 
HEADQUARTERS U. S. MARINE 
CORPS 
Washington 


November 13, 1926. 
CIRCULAR LETTER NO. 42. 

From: The Major General Commandant. 
To: All Officers of the Marine Corps and 

the Marine Corps Reserve. 
Subject: Change in Reserve 
tions, Marine Corps Manual. 
1. Paragraphs 1 and 2 of article 13-25, 


Regula- 


Marine Corps Manual, are hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

13-25 
(1) APPOINTMENT AS COMMIS- 


SIONED OFFICER, FLEET RESERVE. 
All appointments will be as second lieu- 
tenants, except that former officers of 
the Marine Corps who apply within one 
year from date of separation from the 
service may be commissioned in the rank 
they last held in the regular service. For 
appointment as second lieutenant the 
candidate must: 

(a) Be between 20 and 28 years of age. 

(b) Be qualified for a commission as 
established by record, standing in his 
community, character, manner and bear- 
ing, and capacity for leadership. 

(c) Present satisfactory evidence of 
educational qualifications, or pass an ex- 
amination in the following subjects: 
Spelling, grammar, composition and rhet- 
oric, United States history, general his- 
tory, geography, arithmetic. algebra, 
geometry and plane trigonometry. 

(e) Meet one of the following require- 
ments: 

(1) Have had active service as a com- 
missioned officer in the Army, Navy or 
the Marine Corps, regular or Reserve. 

(2) Have had actual training for at 
least 60 days as an officer in the Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps Reserve or the 
National Guard. 

(3) Have had one year’s service in an 
organized company and have attended at 
one camp of instruction in the Marine 
Corps Reserve, and have been recom- 
mended by his company commander and 
his reserve area commander. 

(4) Have graduated from the U. S. 
Naval Academy, or U. S. Military 
Academy. 

(5) Have satisfactorily completed the 
advanced course in the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. 

(6) Have successfully completed one 
of the Basic Correspondence Courses, as 
given by the Army or the Marine Corps. 

(2) EXAMINATIONS.—AIll accepted 
applications for appointment in the 
Volunteer or Fleet Reserve will be re- 
ferred to an examining board for ex- 
amination and recommendation. The 
examination will cover all qualifications, 
including moral and physical. 
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2. Paragraph 5 of article 13-25, Ma- 
rine Corps Manual, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

13-25 

(5) APPOINTMENT AS COMMIS- 
SIONED OFFICER, VOLUNTEER RE- 
SERVE.—First appointments will not be 
made in a higher rank than that of cap- 
tain, except in special cases, and former 
officers shall not be commissioned in a 
higher grade than held by them when 
they left the service. For appointment 
in the Volunteer Reserve the candidate 
must: 

(a) Be between 20 and 60 years of 
age. 

(b) Be qualified for a commission as 
established by record, standing in his 
community, character, manner and bear- 
ing, and capacity for leadership. 

(c) Present satisfactory evidence of 
educational qualifications, or pass an ex- 
amination in the following subjects: 
Spelling, grammar, composition and rhe- 
toric, United States history, general his- 
tory, geography, arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry and plane trigonometry. 

(d) Have the prescribed physical 
qualifications. 

(e) Have one of the requirements 
listed in paragraph (1-e) of this article, 
or 

(f) Be a man of outstanding ability in 
his profession or occupation in civil 
life whose experience in his profession 
or occupation will be of value to the Ma- 
rine Corps in time of war or national 
emergency, or 

(gz) Be a graduate of a college or uni- 
versity, under 27 years of age, who, al- 
though without the military experience 
and training required for appointment 
in the reserve, can and will, in the 
opinion of the examining board, qualify 
professionally by taking annual training 
and one of the basic correspondence 
courses. 


JOHN A. LEJEUNE. 
Approved: 


CURTIS D. WILBUR, 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Unless the applicant can submit proof 
that he has the qualifications listed in 
these regulations, he will not be recom- 
mended by the examining board for a 
commission, as the board must hold 
strictly to the requirements as laid down 
and cannot assume that the candidate 
has the equivalent of the requirements. 
In submitting applications it should be 
remembered that the burden of proof is 
on the candidate, that is, the candidate 
must be able to convince the board by 
means of letters, affidavits, etc., that he 
has the necessary ability for a commis- 
sion and clearly meets the requirements 
as laid down. 

Sub-paragraph (f) of article 13-25-5 
is not used except strictly as indicated. 
Young men who are unable to qualify 
professionally will not be considered as 
coming under this paragraph and should 
not apply with that idea in mind. 

At the present time a large number 
of applications are being received from 
young men who are not qualified and 
whom the board cannot commission, and 
if those who desire Reserve commissions 
will check carefully their experience 
against the requirements it will save 
them disappointment, as the Board can- 
not possibly recommend them for a com- 
mission unless they clearly come within 
the regulations. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR RESERVE COM. 
PANIES 


Equipment for Fleet Marine Corps Re- 
serve Companies has been authorized by 
the Major General Commandant, U. §. 
Marine Corps. This list of equipment 
will properly outfit these organizations 
for armory drill and for attending camps 
of instruction. 

The following will be issued to each 
company: 

Individual Issue to Enlisted Men 

1 bag, clothing. 

To Company Headquarters 

60 rifles, Springfield, cal. 30. 

60 bayonets. 

60 scabbards, bayonet. 

60 slings, rifle. 

60 belts, cartridge. 

60 brushes and thongs. 

66 cans, bacon. 

66 cans, condiment. 

66 cans, meat. 

66 canteens, model 1910. 

66 carriers, pack (haversack). 

60 cases, oiler and thong. 

66 covers, canteen. 

60 covers, front sight, rifle. 

66 cups, canteen. 

66 forks, haversack. 

64 haversacks. 

66 knives, haversack. 

66 packages, first aid. 

66 pouches, first aid. 

64 ponchoes. 

66 pouches, meat can (haversack). 

66 spoons, haversack. 

6 suspenders, cartridge belt, pistol. 
6 pistols, Colt automatic, cal. 45. 
2 magazines, Colt automatic, cal. 45. 
6 belts, cartridge, pistol. 
6 carriers, magazine, pistol. 
6 holsters, pistol, russet. 
2 swords, noncommissioned officer. 
2 scabbards, sword, noncommissioned 
officer. 
2 frongs, sword, noncommissioned of- 
ficer, dress. 
2 haversacks, noncommissioned offi- 
cer, staff. 
2 trumpets. ° 
slings, trumpet, dress. 
slings, trumpet, field. 
hooks, trumpet, sling. 
banners, trumpet. 
flags, signal, semaphore. 
flags, signal, 2 feet, red. 
flags, signal, 2 feet, white. 
staffs, signal, semaphore. 
staffs, signal, 2 length with carrier. 
screw drivers, rifle. 
rods, cleaning, barracks, rifle. 
kit, cleaning, pistol. 
desk, field. 
typewriter, Underwood No. 5. 
safe, field. 
chest, typewriter, field. 
padlocks, large. 

33 boxes, clothing barracks. 

In a company exceeding sixty men 
armed with a rifle, a proportionate in- 
crease in individual equipment will be 
made. 


NEW RIFLE 


It is said that Germany has perfected 
a compressed air rifle with power enough 
to pierce one-eight inch armor at three 
miles. The rifle makes practically no 
sound on firing, and does not warm up 
perceptibly. Practically speaking, “in 


future wars, death will overtake silent 
men fighting noiseless battles.” 
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306TH COMPANY, ORGANIZED RE- 
SERVE, HOLDS DRILLS 


On Thursday, February 3rd, 1927, the 
306th Company, of Detroit, Michigan, 
was inspected by Lieutenant Colonel 
Tracy, Commanding Officer of the Cen- 
tral Reserve Area. Colonel Tracy com- 
plimented the officer and enlisted men 
on their appearance and military bear- 
ing, proficiency in drills, and spirit as 
shown by the company. He also ex- 
pressed a few words of praise on the im- 
provement that the Company had made 
since his last tour of inspection. 

It may be of interest to the readers of 
the Leatherneck to know that this is 
the only organized Reserve Company in 
the Central Reserve Area. A number of 
the men of this company are ex-Marines 
or ex-service men who desire to keep 
up their military training while in civil- 
ian life. 

Drills are held each week at the Naval 
Armory, 7456 Jefferson Avenue East, De- 
troit, Michigan. The men are taking a 
real interest in their company, and as a 
result, the organization is making great 
progress. Also many men have been 
enlisted either in this company or the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve. 

First Lieutenant William V. Calhoun 
is in command of the company. Lieu- 
tenant Calhoun has personally instructed 
all noncommissioned officers as to their 
various duties within the company, and 
very good results have been realized. 

The company is looking forward to 
their tour of duty at the Marine Bar- 
racks, Quantico, Virginia, this summer, 
and also to the week-end liberty at 
Washington, D. C. 


307TH COMPANY, RESERVE 


The members of the 307th Company 
have been issued uniforms and are now 
drilling in khaki. Owing to lack of space 
inside the Armory, drills are being held 
in Exposition Park until arrangements 
= made for a more suitable place to 

rill. 

Our drill attendance, to date, is 69.5 
per cent and fifteen members of the com- 
pany, not including officers, have at- 
tended every drill. We would like to 
know how this attendance compares with 
that of other uniform companies. 

Col. C. S. Hill, U. S. M. Ga 
the company an 
10. Col. Hil 
W. I. 
senior reser 
Capt. W. 
recruiting officer. 

The commissioned personnel of the 
company has been augmented by the ad- 
dition of 2nd Lieut. Kendrick Johnson, 
U. S. M. C. R. (V), who has been at- 
tached to the organization without pay. 
Lieut. Johnson was formerly a reserve 
officer of the Army. 

The recruiting pamphlets for the Re- 
serve were distributed to the men, with 
instructions to pass them along to any 
of their friends who were interested in 
the Reserve. These pamphlets are very 
well written and fill a long felt want for 
Reserve recruiting literature. Up to the 
present time our best recruiters have 
been members of the company, as prac- 
tically all our applicants were men who 
were brought in by their friends who 
were already enlisted. 
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Forty-nine 


U. S. M. C. RESERVE 


Enrollment of members of the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve Companies in the 
Marine Corps Institute has been au- 
thorized. This will make available to the 
members of these companies the cor- 
respondence school courses that previous- 
ly had been available only to members 
of the Regular Marine Corps. 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE OFFI- 


CERS ASSOCIATION 
The Marine Corps Reserve Officers As- 
sociation, Los Angeles Area, held their Pains for 
regular monthly dinner at the Masonic Aalbers 
Club, 623 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Descriptive 
on January 18. Cotalages $42 
Col. Merricks (U. S. M. C., Rtd.), was Price List 


the guest of the association, and after 
current business had been disposed of, 
delivered a very interesting and instruc- 
tive talk on the duties of a Marine Corps 
officer, giving as illustrations, some of 
his personal experiences, during his serv- 
ice with the Corps. His talk was greatly 
enjoyed by the members of the associa- 
tion and all expressed the hope that we 
might have the Colonel with us more 
frequently. 


NEWS OF THE 303RD COMPANY, U. 
S. M. C. RESERVE 


Mention rating, station (or ship), 
expiration of enlistment, birthstone 
and size. Can be sent C. O. D. to 
any money order post office. In- 
itial or lodge emblem encrusted 
in stone, $5 extra. 


H. BARRo 
Iber?*s, 


14-K. SOLID GOLD! 
Any Birth Stone 


ORDER BY MAIL 


$10 Down 
$5 Month 


The 303rd Company, U. S. M. C. R., is 
on its way to the basket-ball champion- 
ship of the First Battalion Naval Militia, 


208 Granby St., Norfolk, Va. 


of N. Y. State, having defeated the three 
division teams they have faced. The 


members of the team are practising very 
hard in order to be able to defeat the 
Fourth Division team of the U. S. S. 
“Tllinois,” and so win the cup and medals. 


Among the stars of the team are Tom- Insurance 
my Leonard, who as captain, has sure de- Counsellor 
veloped a corking crew of basket-ball And Adviser 
players in the persons of Corporal Kal- 
ish and Privates Hunt, Freimach, and Harry Hollander 
Frommell. The substitutes of the team Capt. U. S. M. C. R. 


are Privates Wilson and Abrams. 


Since the organization of the 303rd 
Company in November, 1926, the mem- 
bers have been out together on several 
occasions. They have seen three of the 
most popular pictures on Broadway: 
“The Big Parade,” “What Price Glory” 
and “Tell it to the Marines.” When the 
Marine Combat Team was appearing at 
the Hippodrome, they were invite 
and, from what they had 
the show, enjoyed¢ 

In the company 3 
ing entertainers 
vate Walsh, who 
piano, when he pla 
Keys” everybody 
bang. In Privat 
been nicknamed “Lj 
they have a real “ 
“Hiking Kike;” he ce 
ter than many real Es 


Hubby (at masquerad 
“See here, Gertrude, d 
kissing some no-account 
the early part of the ev 

Wifie: “But it was so @ 
thought it was you.” 

Hubby: “Come to think of it} 
"twas me. What time was it? 


—America’s H 


The Marines 


55 John Street 
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THE GAZETTE 


Major General J. A. Lejeune, 
Commandant 
Officers last commissioned in the grades 
indicated: 
Col. Douglas C. McDougal. 
Lt. Col. Benjamin 8S. Berry. 
Maj. Keller E. Rockey 
Capt. Bernard Dubel 
Ist Lt. H. E. Dunkelberger. 
Officers last to make number in the 
grades indicated: 
Col. Douglas C. McDougal. 
Lt. Col. Benj. S. Berry. 
Maj. Keller E. Rockey. 
Capt. Donald Spicer. 
Ist Lt. Frederick W. Biehl. 


MARINE CORPS CHANGES 


January 13, 1927 

No changes were announced. 
January 14, 1927 

No changes were announced 
January 15, 1927 

Ist Lt. A. C. Small—Detached MB, NS 
Guam, to MD, > Peking, China 

Ist Lt. A. H ricke—Detached MB, NS, 
Guam, to MD, AL. Peking China, 

January 17, 1927 

No changes were announced 
January 18, 1927 

Capt. W. Woodworth—Detached Head- 
quarters Marine Corps to duty with the 
American Battle Monuments Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Ist Lt. L. C. Whitaker—-Detached MCB, 
gas tae Diego, Calif., to MB, NA, Annapo- 
is, 

ist Lt. W. D. Bassett—Detached MB, Nyd, 
Mare Island, Calif., to MB, NOB, San Diego, 
Calif 

ist Lt. H. B. Liversedge—Detached MB, 
Nyd, Mare Island, Calif., to MCB, NOB, San 
Diego, Calif 
January 19, 1927 

Ist Lt. O. A. Hill—Detached MB, Parris 
Island, 8S. C., to Gendarmerie d’ Haiti. 

2nd Lt. R. Fagan—Detached MD, USS 
West Virginia, to MB, Parris Island, S. C. 
January 20, 1927 

Col. H. Matthews, AQM—Detached MD, 
AL, Peking, China, to Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Capt. T. P. Cheatham, AQM—Detached 
MB, NS, Guam to Headquarters Department 
of the Pacific, San Francisco, Calif. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. F. F. Wallace—Detached 
MB, NS, Guam to Headquarters Depart- 
ment of the Pacific, San Francisco, Calif. 
January 21, 1927. 

Capt. W. F. Beattie, AQM—Detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to Headquarters Marine 
Corps. 

Capt. H.A. Ellsworth, AQM—Detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to MB, Parris Island, S. C 

pt. C. B. Hobbs, AQM—Detached MB, 
jland, S. C., to MB, Quantico, Va. 
927 
“unningham—Detached MB, 
ty as Division Marine 
Staff of the Com- 
Three, Battle 


been 
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No. No. 

31 Frank F. Wallace 36 William Liske 

32 Harold Ogden 37 Ludolph F. Jensen 
33 Daniel Loomis 38 Wm. J. Halloway 


34 John J. Faragher 39 Wm. A. Buckley 
35 Agsts. O. Halter 40 Charles B. Loring 
a s J. Harrington, to rank from August 
9265 

Charles A Johnson, to rank from Novem- 
ber 12, 1926 
, _— ard Ke llison, to rank from November 

926. 

The following Quartermaster Clerks were 
appointed Chief Quartermaster Clerks on 
January 13, 1927, 

To rank from June 10, 1926: 

No. No. 

1 John W. Mueller 21 Charles Sefick 

3 Hid. H. Rethman 24 Joseph H, Swan 
5 David L. Forde 25 James E. Reamy 
7 Alton P. Hastings 26 Charles C. Hall 

8 Eugene B. Mimms 27 James Lippert 

9 Edward C. Smith 28 Norman Rainier 

10 John D. Brady 29 Chas. F. Burrall 
11 Wm. W. Fentress 30 Wm. J. Gray 

12 Har’y H. Couvrette 32 Aust. F. Schonefeld 
3 Ray W. Jeter 33 Rufus L. Willis 

14 Chas. C. Carroll 34 Samuel E. Conley 
15 Norman Johnston 35 David C. Buscall 
16 Charles Wald 36 Charles A. Burton 
17 Wm. R. Affleck 38 Frank E. Davis 
18 Patrick H. Kelly 40 Patrick J. Grealy 
19 Warren C. Walker 42 James F. Dickey 
20 Beane Eagan 

The following Pay Clerks were appointed 
Chief Pay Clerks on January 13, 1927, to 
rank from the dates indicated: 

To rank from June 10, 1926: 
No. No. 


1 Frank J. Maloney 18 L. A. Frankland 
2 Fred S. Parsons 19 Walter J. Sherry 

4 Alfred S. Robinson 20 Delmar J. Dee 

5 Wm. D. Houston 21 John 8, McGuigan 
6 Dennis Keating 22 Charles W. Eaton 
7 Oscar E. Gutmann 23 David H. McKee 

9 James W. Norris 24 Clarence J. Conroy 
10 William H. May 25 George W. Stahl 

11 Geo. H. Mulligan 26 Guy B. Smith, Jr. 
12 Cleveland A. Voss 27 Leonard J. Straight 
13 M. E. Richardson 28 Harry H. Thompson 
14 Wilbur W. Raybolt 2 jen. H. Wolever 
15 Edward L. Claire 30 F. J. Klingenhagen 
16 William J. Miller 31 Bernard E. Neel 


William B. Denison, to rank from Octo- 
ber 4, 1926. 

John J. Darlington, to rank from Decem- 
ber 12, 1926. 

Pay Clerk Arthur D. Sisk was appointed 
a Chief Pay Clerk on January 19, 1927, to 
rank from June 10, 1926, No. 

January 26, 1927 

Capt. T. P. Cheatham, AQM—Assigned to 
duty at MB, Nyd, Mare Island, Calif. 

Ist Lt. W. J. Whaling Assigned to duty 
at MB, Nyd, Mare Island, Calif 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. F. F. Walla e—Assigned to 
duty at MB, Nyd, Mare Island, Calif. 

The following named officers have been 
promoted to the grades indicated: 

Captain Bernard Dubel. 

Ist Lt. Rupert R. Deese. 

lst Lt. Harry FE. Dunkelberger. 

lst Lt. James M. McHugh. 

January 27, 1927 

No changes were announced. 
January 28, 1927 

Capt. M. G. Holmes—Detached MD, USS 
na, to MB, Quantico, Va. 
wing named have been appointed 
ints in the Marine Corps and, 
Barracks, Navy Yard, 


tichar” J. DeLacy, 
y, Raymond 


need. 
inced. 


O, Salzman, Capt. 
issell, Capt. W. F. 
.ding, 2nd Lt. R. J. 
viall, 2nd Lt. A. W. 
J. E. Stamper, Mar. 
etached MB, N. S&S. 
ite, P I. 
w—Assigned to duty at 
go, Calif. 
P. QO. Corbin, Chf. Mar. 
Detached MB, NS, Cavite, 
bent of the Pacific. 


Geottge—Detached Recruit- 
f Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, to 
on 

C. McQueen—Detached MB, Nyd, 
iss., to MB, NA, Annapolis, Md. 

. Clik. J. E. Hall—Retired as of 
6, 1927. 
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The following named officers have been 
promoted to the grades indicated: 

Lt. Col. B. S. Berry, Major J. L. Under- 
hill, Major K. E. Rockey. 
February 3, 1927 

No changes were announced. 
February 4, 1927 

Capt. R. B. Dwyer—Detached MD, AL, 
Peking, China, to Department of the Pacific, 

Capt. E. L. Pelletier—Detached MB, NS, 
Cavite, P. 1, to the Department of the Pa- 


2nd Lt. J. P. Riseley—Detached MB, NA. 
Annapolis, Md., to MB, Parris Island, S. 

2nd Lt. J. L. Wolfe—Detached MB, N i 
Norfolk, Va., to MB, Nyd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
February 5, 1927 

Capt. D. R. Nimmer—Upon reporting of 
relief, about May 22nd, detached MD, USS 
Mississippi, to MB, Quantico, Va. 

The following named Second Lieutenants 
have been detached from the Marine Bar- 
racks, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
ordered to the stations indicated: 

W. E. Dickey, G. K. Frisbie, R. N. Jordhal, 
M. 8S. Rahiser, E. W. Snedeker, H. C. Water- 
man—MB, Pagris Island, 8. C. 

D. M. Hamilton, W. A. Page—MB, NAS, 
N. J. 

S. Burr—MB, NTS, Newport, R. I. 

e E. Chapel—MB, Nyd, Portsmouth, N. H. 

A. Kautz, Jr.—MB, Nyd, New York, N. Y. 

T. D. Marks—MB, NAS, Pensacola, Fla 
February 7, 1927 

Ist Lt. B. L. Bell—Detached MB, Quantico, 
Va., to MB, Nyd, Phila., Pa., for duty on the 
Staff of the Basic School. 

The following named Second Lieutenants 
have been detached from the Marine Bar- 
racks, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
ordered to the stations indicated: 

J. A. Donohue—MB, NOB, Hampton Roads, 
Va. 

E. H. Phillips—MB, NOB, Key West, Fla. 

E. P. Schrider—MB, Quantico, Va. 

J. F. Shaw, Jr.—MB, Nyd, Portsmouth, 
N. H. 

W. H. Troxell—MB, Quantico, Va. 
February 8, 1927 

The following named Second Lieutenants 
detached from stations shown opposite their 
names to MB, Nyd, Philadelphia, Pa., for as- 
signment to next class of the Basic School, 
commenc ing on February 23, 1927: 

J Young—Boston. 

B. Kaiser—Hampton Roads. 

M. S. Crawford—Lakehurst. 

E. Salzman— Lakehurst. 

T. G. McFarland—Lakehurst. 

N. H. Nelson—New London. 

L. R. Henderson—Newport. 
Cc. G| Wadbrook—New York. 
A. H. Butler—New York. 
M. C. Horner—Norfolk. 

J. M. Ranck—Norfolk. 

P. M. Rixey—Norfolk. 

L. D. Snead—Norfolk. 

. B. Jordan—Norfolk, 

E. S. Davis—Norfolk. 

W. D. Saunders—Norfolk. 
Ss. E. Levensky—Norfolk. 


E. J. Ashton—Parris Island. 
T. A. Wornham—Parris Island. 
t. H. MeDowell—Parris Island. 
M Levie—Parris Island. 


. E. Hopper—Parris Island. 
D. M. Shoup—Parris Island. 
W. E. Griffith—Parris Island. 
Cc. D. Silard—MB, Pensacola. 
traham—Nyd, Portsmouth, N. H. 
3. Washington, D. C. 


tached MB, 
arch 1, 1927 


NOB, Key 

to MB, NS, Guant inamo 
2nd Lt. F. P. Pyzick—Detache od MB, Nyd, 

Philadelphia, Pa., to MB, Quantico, Va. 


NAVAL ore OF INTEREST TO 
ARINE CORPS 

Lt. (jg) Jonn P. Forsander (CHC)—Det. 
U. 8S. S. “‘Mississippi’’; to Marine Corps Base, 
Nav. Oper. Base, San Diego, Calif. 

Comdr. Maurice M. Witherspoon (CHC)— 
Det. U. S. S. “Colorado”; to Marine Bks., 
Quantico, Va. 

Lieut. William Kennedy (MC)—Ors. 
Dec. 2, 1926, to 5th Naval Dist. revoked; Det 
Office Sanitary Engineer of Haiti; to Ist 
Brigade U. S. Marines, Port au Prince, Haiti. 

Lt. Comdr. Errol W. Willott (DC)—Det. 
Marine Corps Base, Nav. Oper. Base, San 
Diego, Calif.; to 4th Regiment U. S. Marines, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. Jas. L. Manion (MC)—Det. Marine 
Corps Expeditionary Battalion, San Diego, 
Calif.; to 4th Regiment, U. S. Marines, San 
Diego, Calif 

Lieut. Henry D. Hubbard (MC)—Det. Navy 
Retg. Sta., Seattle, Wash.; to 4th Regiment, 
U. 8. Marines, San Diego, Calif. 
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Lt jig) Frank M. Townsend, Jr. (MC)— 
Det. Marine Retg. Sta., Pittsburgh, Pa.; to 
1st Brigade, U. S. Marines, Port au Prince, 


Lt ig) Frederic M. Ingersoll (DC)—Det. 
4th Regiment, U. S. Marines, San Diego, 
Calif.; to Marine Corps Base, Nav. Oper. 
Base, San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. Benjamin H. White (SC)—Det. Nav. 


Supply Depot, Nav. Oper. Base, San Diego, 
Calif.; to Observation, treatment and further 
recommendation Nay. Hosp., San Diego, 
Calif 


Lieut. Harry M. Peterson (CHC)—Det. Ma- 
rine Corps Base, Nav. Oper. Base, San Diego, 
Calif.; to 4th Regiment, U. S. Marines, San 


Diego, Calif. 

Lt. (jg) Clark T. Alexander (MC)—Ors. 
8 Jan., 1927, to U. S. S. “Seagull” revoked; 
to continue duty Marine Rcetg., Omaha, Neb. 

Lt ig) George F. Cooper (MC)—Det. Ist 


Brigade, U. S. Marines, Port au _ Prince, 
Haiti; to Navy Retg. Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 
Lieut. Elmer C. O’Connell (DC)—Ors. 10 
Jan., 1927, to Nav. Sta., Guam, revoked; to 
continue duty Nav. Trng. Sta., Newport, R. L. 
Lt jz) Frederic M. Ingersoll (DC)—Det. 
Nav. Hosp., Mare Island, Calif.; to 4th Regi- 
ment, U. S. Marines, San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. Fred M. Rohow (MC)—Det. Marine 
Bks., Quantico, Va.; to temp. duty Nav. Med. 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Comdr, Edwin B. Niver (CHC)—Det. Ma- 
rine Bks., Quantico, Va.; to home and wait 
orders. 

Lt. Comdr. Ladislaus L. Adamkiewioz— 
Det. Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif.; to 
Fourth Regiment U. S. Marines, San Diego, 
Calif. 

Lt. Comdr. Edwin L. Jones (MC)—Det. 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco; to 4th Regiment 
U. S. Marines, San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. DeWitt T. Hunter (MC)—Det. Navy 
tcte. Sta., Kansas City, Mo.; to 4th Regi- 
ment, U. S. Marines, San Diego, Calif. 


NAVAL TRANSPORTS 

KITTERY—Arrived Navy Yard, Norfolk, 
29 January. Will leave Hampton Roads 9 
March for a voyage to the West Indies. 

NITRO—At Navy Yard, New York, under- 
going overhaul. 

PATOKA—Arrived Navy Yard, Philadel- 
phia, 2 Feb. for overhaul. 

RAMAPO—Sailed Balboa 27 January for 
San Pedro. Due San Pedro 8 February. 

SALINAS—Sailed Gulf of Fonseca 30 Janu- 
ary for San Pedro. Will leave San Pedro 
about 17 February for the Canal Zone. 

SAPELO—Arrived Guantanamo 7 February. 

SIRIUS—Arrived Hampton Roads 8 Feb. 
Will proceed to the Navy Yard, Norfolk, for 
overhaul. On 14 March will leave Hampton 
Roads for the West Coast on the following 
tentative itinerary: Arrive New York 15 
March, leave 19 March, arrive Canal Zone 22 
March, leave 29 March, arrive San Diego 9 
April, leave 14 April, arrive San Pedro 15 
April, leave 16 April, arrive Puget Sound 20 


VEGA—Sailed San Diego 31 January for 
the East Coast on the following itinerary: 
Due Canal Zone 11 Feb. Scheduled to leave 
Canal Zone 15 Feb., arrive Guantanamo 18 
Feb., leave 19 Feb., arrive Hampton Roads 
23 Feb., leave 26 Feb., arrive Norfolk 26 Feb., 
leave 2 March, arrive Hampton Roads 2 
March, leave 4 March, arrive Philadelphia 
5 March, leave 10 March, arrive New York 
11 March, leave 21 March, arrive Boston 22 
March, leave 28 March, arrive Hampton 
Roads 31 March, leave 6 April, arrive Nor- 
folk Yard 6 April. 

BRAZOS—Sailed Port Arthur 2 February 
for Guantanamo. 

BRIDGE—Arrived Guantanamo 30 January. 
Will load provisions for vessels of the Scout- 
ing Fleet at Hampton Roads 1-9 March. 

ARCTIC—Left San Pedro 5 Feb. for Mare 


Island. Will leave Mare Island about 12 
February, proceed to San Francisco. About 
24 February will leave San Francisco for 
Gonaives, Haiti, via the Canal Zone. 
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CUYAMA—Arrived San Diego 26 January. 
KANAWHA—Arrived Mare Island 31 Janu- 


ary. 
NECHES—Sailed San Pedro 28 January for 
San Diego. 
PECOS—Arrived Cavite 20 January. 


TENTATIVE SAILINGS 


KITTERY—From Hampton Roads to West 
Indies 9 March. 
—- San Pedro to Canal Zone 
‘ evo, 
‘ San Pedro to Canal Zone 
7 Feb. 

SIRIUS—From Hampton Roads to West 
Coast via New York 14 March. 

VEGA—From Canal Zone to Hampton 
Roads via Guantanamo 15 Feb. 


RESERVE ASSIGNMENTS 


The following is a list of men assigned to 
Class HUI, Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, since 
the last issue of The Leatherneck: 

Wool, Ernest A.; Anderson, Clarence J.; 
Fleming, John; Haddock, Randal E.; Jef- 
feries, George E.; Konkel, Charles; Thoma- 
son, William M.; Cooley, Herbert S.; Curry, 
John M.; Foster, Bedford F.; Gross, Martin 
J.; Hydrick, James T.; Linfoot, William D.; 
McAdams, Granderson S.; McGee, Walter R.; 
Moore, Graham; Myers, Frank W.; Netzel, 
Arvid C.; Pollnow, Herman E.; Sawyer, ‘“‘D”’ 
“Cc”; Stone, Clifford J.; Young, William A.; 
Woods, Caleb O.; Ashley, George C.; Bon- 
aglia, Giacomo; Briggs, Raymond L.; Byron, 
Thomas J.; Cornell, John E.; Crigger, Walter 
T.; David, Victor B.; Dettenbach, Charles A.; 
Ely, John M., Jr.; George, Edward; Harwood, 
Frank W.; Ashley, Wilson P.; Balletti, Her- 
bert C.; Clancy, James A.; Davidson, John 
E.; Davies, William G., Jr.; Duena, Edward 
F.; Farrar, Charles S.; Hamrick, George V.; 
Hartman, Charles M. E., Jr.; Hawn, David 
B.; Jay, Ogburn L.; Jockett, Stephen; King, 
Harvey; Kliszes, John J.; Kriz, Joseph F.; 
Lionberger, Kenneth B.; Malmquist, John M.; 
Mefford, John W.; Olmstead, Robert E.; Ol- 
son, Ebbe J.; Ruben, Edward A.; Spillman, 
Ernest C.; Tyndal, David L.; Vambell, Peter; 
Williams, Faustin J.; Corbett, David W.; 
Lord, Harry E.; Phelan, Edward F.; Houlon, 
Harry A.; Lyle, Ross McC.; McClure, Robert 
M.; MecKune, Tommy; Melsheimer, William 
E.; Miller, Merrill; Peppel, Victor; Riggs, 
Edgar A.; Sharpe, Dave W.; Watson, James 
W.; Witt, John A.; Woodson, Leon G.; Min- 
ter, Owen J.; Burns, Lawrence T.; Hopkins, 
William J.; Langendorf, Wilford; Schneider, 
Theodore; Stevenson, James G.; Anderson, 
Gustav V.; Blasdel, Vernon; Fesperman, Clay 
C.; LaPage, Elmer J.; Roach, John; Whitley, 
Albert B.; Hollowell, David L.; Martin, Eph- 
rim J.; Westlake, Ivan G.; Taylor, James E.; 
Campbell, McKinley; Darling, Raymond T.; 
Greaver, Curtis A.; Wilkinson, Leonard A.; 
Charles, John L.; Hanerfeld, Benjamin; Hol- 
ley, David R.; Mareum, Eldon T.; Mills, 
Archie; Prather, Merrick E.; Rockrick, Mich- 
ael B.; Greer, Massie E.; Patrick, Leslie E.; 
Yarbrough, Robert R.; Young, William W.; 
McBride, Leroy; Barrow, Herman E.; Child- 
ers, Tolbert E.; Fitzgerald, James W.; 
Gwynn, Raymond L.; O’Donnell, John J.; 
Pierce, Fred I.; Powell, William G.; Boettke, 
Walter; Rees, Earl H.; Doize, Paul S.; Holt, 
Charles W.; Jones, John T.; Kivler, Lewis 
W.; Sutherland, Johnnie J.; Hedrick, Charles 
M.; Jameson, Murray S.; Middleton, Waldo 
B.; Miller. Josh; Which, Mike; Kearney, 
George; Whitaker, Henry; Albreck, Mike; 
Beneke, Arthur P.; Bergmann, Louis; Cree, 
Elmer W.; Jenkins, John P.; Lathrop, Glenn 
C.; Oseeky, Frank J. 


RE-ENLISTMENTS 


Adams, George W., at Worcester, 1-6-27, 
for MB, Parris Island. 

Samuels, James A., at Cincinnati, 1-4-27, 
for MB, Washington. 


Fifty-one 


Lindley, William R., at Atlanta, 1-5-27, for 
1B, Charleston. 

Fruehauf, Gilbert D., at San Francisco, 
12-24-26, for MB, San Diego. 

Galley, Joseph W., at Denver, 12-29-26, for 
MB, San Diego. 

Garner, Thomas A., at Los Angeles, 12-30- 
26, for MB, San Diego. 

Hutchins, William M., at Los Angeles, 
12-30-26, for MB, San Diego. 

Belcher, Benjamin F., at Quantico, 1-7-27, 
for MB, Quantico. 

Smith, William, at Philadelphia, 1-8-27, 
for Hampton Roads. ; 

Kiser, William L., at Tulsa, 1-8-27, for 
MB, San Diego. 

Leigh, George W., at Detroit, 1-7-27, for 
MB, Parris Island. 

Perkins, Clarence E., at Detroit, 1-8-27, for 
MB, Parris Island. 

Connor, John D., at San Diego, 12-31-26, 
for MB, San Diego. 

Conyers, Wayne E., at San Francisco, 
1-3-27, for MB, Mare Island. 

Hickle, Virgil A., at San Francisco, 1-4-27, 
for MB, San Diego. 

Rice, Clarence R., at Los Angeles, 1-4-27, 
for MB, San Diego. 

Hunt, William, at Quantico, 1-8-27, for MB, 
Quantico. 

McGirl, John J., at New York, 1-10-27, for 
MB, Philadelphia. 

Welsh, William P., at Baltimore, 1-10-27, 
for MB, Quantico. 

Cooley, Herbert S., at San Francisco, 1-6- 
27, for Retg., San Francisco. 

Mierzejeski, John, at Portland, 1-6-27, for 
MB, San Diego. 

Wyllie, Frank P., at San Francisco, 1-5-27, 
for MB, Philadelphia. 

Mayer, William C., at New York, 1-11-27, 
for MB, Parris Island. 

Perez, Miguel, at New York, 1-11-27, HR 
for West Coast. 

Buckley, Joseph E., at Quantico, 1-12-27, 
for MB, Quantico. 

Beaudreau, Aldor H., at Worcester, 1-12-27, 
for MB, Parris Island. 

Powers, Thomas F., at Washington, 1-14- 
27, for Hdqrs., Washington. 

Victor, Joe, at Quantico, 1-13-27, for MB, 
Quantico. 

Netzel, Arvid C., at Boston, 1-14-27, for 
MB, Boston. 

O’Brien, Edward F., at Boston, 1-14-27, for 
MB, Hingham. 

Riggs, Edgar A., at Boston, 1-13-27, HR for 
West Coast. 

Hunter, Hiram N., at Tulsa, 1-13-27, for 
MB, Parris Island. 

Lilley, Gordon H., at San Francisco, 1-7-27, 
for MB, San Diego. 

Tassler, David B., at Mare Island, 1-5-27, 
for MB, Mare Island. 

Thacker, Robert L., at Hampton Roads, 
1-14-27, for MB, Hampton Roads. 

House, Calvin, at Memphis, 1-13-27, for 
MB, Parris Island. 

Jackson, Alton F., at Fort Worth, 1-13-27, 
for MB, San Diego. 

Forman, William R., at San Francisco, 
1-7-27, for MB, San Diego. 

Slagter, Arthur W., at San Francisco, 1-10- 
27, for Retg., San Francisco. 

Perkins, Francis O., at Washington, 1-17- 
27, for Hdqrs., Washington. 

Dolan, Le Baron A., at Los Angeles, 1-12- 
27, for MB, San Diego. 

Hansen, Vagn, at Los Angeles, 1-12-27, for 
MB, San Diego. 

Markham, Frank H., at Los Angeles, 1-11- 
27, for MB, San Diego. 

O’Connor, Other, at Seattle, 1-10-27, for 
M.G., Seattle. 

Smith, Clyde T., at San Diego, 1-11-27, for 
MB, San Diego. 

Dennison, Arthur E., at Washington, 1-21- 
27, for Hdqrs., Washington. 

Bald, Edward, at Chicago, 1-18-27, for M. 
G., Chicago. 
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Clements, Broox E., at Oklahoma City, 


1-15-27, for MB, Quantico 


Joiner, Roy L., at Los Angeles, 1-15-27, for 


MB, San Diego 

McBride, Leroy, at Los Angeles, 
for MB, San Diego 

Mazurek, Norman, at Philadelphia, 1-21-27, 
for MB, Quantico 

Mattie, Joseph C., at Milwaukee, 1-19-27, 
for HR for West Coast 

Ferguson, Frank W., at Memphis, 1-20-27, 
for MB, Parris Island 

Kelly, John B., at Charleston, 1-19-27, for 
MB, Parris Island 

Savage, Joseph W., at St 
for MB, San Diego 

Richards, Thomas E., at 
for MB, Mare Island 

Robbins, Percy W., at San Diego, 1-17-27, 
for MB, San Diego 

Wilkerson, Earl, at Portland, 1-17-27, for 
MB, Mare Island 

Fiynn, Harold L., at Quantico 
MB, Quantico 

Hemphill, Johny F., at Parris Island, 1-20- 
27, for MB, Parris Island 

Frahm, Ernie it Mare Island, 1-19-27, for 
MB, Mare Island. 

Overman, Stanley H., at Hampton Roads, 
1-24-27, for MB, Hampton Roads 

Conners, Harold, at Chicago, 1-21-27, HR 
for West Coast 

Polewski, Joseph F., at Chicago, 
HR for West Coast 

Tang, Simon J., at Chicago, 1-24-27, for 
MB, Quantico 

Burns, Thomas J., at Parris Island, 1-21-27, 
for MB, Parris Island 

Wallace Thomas W., Jr., at Oklahoma 
City, 1-25-27, for MB, Parris Island 

Baust, Walter E., at Houston, 1-22-27, for 
Retg., Houston 

Brossard, Paul V., at St. Paul, 1-26-27, for 
MB, San Diego 

Earls, Oscar W., at Greensboro, 1-26-27, for 
MB, Quantico 
William C., Jr, at San 
1-18-27, for MB, San Diego. 

Denton, Wilie R., at San Diego, 1-18-27, 
for MB, San Diego 

Helgeson Helmar C., at Los 
1-22-27, for MB, San Diego. 

Mohan, John, at Los Angeles, 1-22-27, for 
MB, San Diego 

Tillinghaust, Wilbur D., at San Francisco, 
1-22-27, for San Francisco 

Ingelson, Freeman, at Fort Worth, 
for MB, San Diego 

Weir, Wilbur A., at, Buffalo, 1-29-27, HR 
for West Coast 

Woodring, Jacob 8S., at New York, 1-28-27, 
for MB, Philadelphia 

Irish, George W., at Detroit, 1-27-27, for 
MB, Philadelphia 

Fraser, Charles L., at San Diego, 1-24-27, 
for MB, San Diego. 

Krowiec, Paul, at San Francisco, 1-24-27, 
for MB, San Diego 

Gaffey William, at 
for MB, Quantico 

de Beaumont, Francis, at Richmond, 1-29- 
27, for MB, Parris Island 


1-13-27, 


Paul, 1-21-27, 


Dallas, 1-20-27, 


1-22-27, for 


1-24 27, 


Diego, 


Angeles, 


Washington, 1-29-27, 
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Leeper, Raymond H., at Quantico, 1-31-27, 
for MB, Quantico. 

Stutz, Robert, at Quantico, 1-30-27, for MB, 
Quantico 

Cerny, Anthony J., at Chicago, 1-28-27, HR 
for West Coast. 

Andrews, Leon G., at Boston, 2-2-2 
MB, Boston 

Hunt, Joseph W., at Kansas City, 1-31-27, 
for MB, San Diego. 

Donnell, Robert A., at New York, 2-2-27, 
for MB, Parris Island. 

Freeman, Julius, at New York, 2-2-27, HR 
for West Coast 

Goetz, William G., at New 
HR for West Coast. 

Valyko, Julius A., 
B, Quantico 
Fryer, James F., at Kansas City, 2-2-27, 
for MB, San Diego. 

Holden, Gurney V., at Parris Island, 1-27- 
27, for MB, Parris Island. 

Snead, Hilbert H., at Pittsburgh, 2-6-27, 
for MB, Quantico. 

Curtis, Paul A., at San Francisco, 2-1-27, 
for MB, Puget Sound. 

Davies, Aubrey LeB., at San Francisco, 
2-3-27, for MB, Puget Sound. 

Gooding, Clinton R., at San Diego, 1-31-27, 
for MB, San Diego. 

Honnoll, Dean R., at Los Angeles, 2-3-27, 
for MB, San Diego. 

Orser, Walter L., at Los Angeles, 2-1-27, 
at MB, San Diego. 

Conway, James, at 
for MB, Philadelphia. 


for 


York, 2-3-27, 


at New York, 2-3-27, for 
M 


°.9.97 
2-8-2i, 


Philadelphia, 


RECENT GRADUATES OF THE MARINE 
CORPS INSTITUTE 


Captain William MeN. 
Course 

lst Lt. Paul R. Cowley, 
cial Law Course. 

2nd Lt. Lewis B. Puller, Bookkeeping, Au- 
diting and Accounting Course. 

2nd Lt. Frank P. Pyzick, Bookkeeping and 
Accounting Course. 

Ist Sgt. Josiah D. Johnson, Warrant Offi- 
cer’s Preparatory Course. 

Staff Set. Roy H. Dunavent, Stenographic- 
Secretarial Course. 

Set. Clyde R. Dennison, Banking and Busi- 
ness Law Course. 

Sgt. Louis Langandorf, Greenhouse Vege- 
table Growing Course. 

Set. Robert S. Williamson, Good English 
Course 

Cpl. Charles E. Roell, Good English Course 

Cpl. Harvey E. Grasso, Aeroplane En- 
gines Course 

Cpl. Luis A. Ramirez, Spanish Course. 

Cpl. Harry A. Trimble, Civil Service Gen- 
eral Clerical Course. 

Cpl. Alphonsus L. Houle, Railway Postal 
Clerk Course 

Cpl. Bernard Schieferecke, 
Course 

Cpl. Harry 
Course. 

Musician 2nd Class Bartley C 
English Course, 

Pfc. Joseph Schneider, Common Branches 
Course. 


Marshall, Spanish 


Complete Commer- 


Salesmanship 


Douglas Moore, Dairying 


Moor, Good 
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Pfe. Ray H. Zull, Pharmacy Course. 

Pfe. Isaac M, Anderson, Good English 
Course 

Pfc. Charles Cumming, Civil Service Gen- 
eral Clerical Course. 

Pfc. Allen R,. Burge, High School Branches 
Course. 

Pfc. George R. Carlson, Aeroplane Engine 
Course 

Pfe. Howard B. Bogue, Radio Course. 

Pfe. Ernest P. Hanagan, Civil Service Gen- 
eral Clerical Course. 

Pfe. Roger Weeks Sailor, Railway 
Clerk Course. 

Pfe. Ferroll H. Padgett, Complete Automo- 
bile Course. 

Pfe. Ernest 
Course. 

Pfe. Arthur A. MeNally, Railway Postal 
Clerk Course. 

Pvt. Ralph H. 
Course. 

Pvt. Edwin C. Gates, Railway Postal Clerk 
Course. 

Pvt. Lawrence M. Ricks, 
Clerk Course. 

Pvt. Kenneth Heely, Railway Postal Clerk 
Course. 

Pvt. Lorsen A. O. Nelson, Aeroplane En- 
gine Course. 

Pvt. Timothy A. Linehan, Railway Postal 
Clerk Courst. 

Pvt. Alfred B. Stewart, Industrial Chem- 
istry Course. 

Pvt. Drummond Alexander, 
Clerk Course. 

Pvt. Flavius R. Isenhart, Dairying Course. 

Pvt. Adolph W. N. Wendlandt, Railway 
Postal Clerk Course. 

Pvt. George W. Jennings, 
Clerk Course. 

Pvt. Valentine V. Sendlak, Aeroplane En- 
gines Course. 

Pvt. Edward Rock, Railway Postal Clerk 
Course. 

Pvt. Ivan P. Smith, Railway Postal Clerk 
Course. 

Pvt. John R. 
Clerk Course. 

Pvt. William J. Peterson, 
General Clerical Course. 

Pvt. Melvin O. Hemnesz, 
Course. 

Pvt. Carl E. Bohn, Accounting and Audit- 
ing Course. 

Pvt. Carl H. Floeck, Magazine and Book 
Illustrating Course. 

Pvt. Herman Jacobus, Railway Postal Clerk 
Course. 

Pvt. Alex De Siena, 
Course. 

Pvt. Herman L. 
Course. 

Pvt. Clarence E. L. 
Mechanics Course. 

Pvt. James B. Blackwood, 
Clerk Course. 

Pvt. Daniel J.° 
Clerk Course 

Pharmacist Mate, First 
Handly, Pharmacy Course. 

Mr. Otto C. Von Doehren, Railway Postal 
Clerk Course, 


Postal 


Lecours, Common Branches 


Stark, Poultry Breeding 


tailway Postal 


Railway Postal 


tailway Posta 


Kikendall, Railway Postal 


Civil Service 


Refrigeration 


tailway Postal Clerk 
Lay, Soil Improving 
Yahn, Automobile 
tailway Postal 
Nugent, 


Railway Postal 


John M. 


Class, 


THE RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 


EVERY MODERN BANKING SERVICE 


Dupont Circle 
18th Street and Columbia Road 


FIVE BRANCHES 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 


1503 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 


14th Street and Park Road 


7th and Eye Streets, N. W. 


RESOURCES, OVER $45,000,000. 
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VOODOO DEATH 
By DON HYDE 
Continued from page 12 


call I will drive over to the barracks and 
get Sergeant Sorel and I’ll pick you up 
on my way back. Wait for me at the 
gate.” 


THE HUGE BULK of the Villa Ville- 
frain loomed black and _ sinister 
against the sky, blotting out the stars. 
There was an evil atmosphere about 
the place that came from something else 
than rotting vegetation and refuse that 
littered the courtyard. The numerous 
windows and doors were heavily shut- 
tered and barred, and the large building 
had the general appearance of a house 
that had not been occupied for years. 
A high stone wall surrounded the 
property which was situated at the end 
of a paved driveway that led to the 
Bizoton Road. This drive had at one 
time been a thing of beauty with its 
rows of stately palms and wrought iron 
lanterns set on stone pillars at regular 
intervals. Many of the lamps had 
fallen and lay rusting amid the matted 
roots of the thick vegetation. Grass 
had sprung up among the paving blocks, 
its gentle, but firm pressure forcing 
them apart. For years it had stood 
neglected, since that day when an angry 
mob had forced their way in and drag- 
ged a terror stricken President out of 
the Villa and burned him alive in the 
market place. . . 
Captain Sinclair and his two com- 
panions had left their car concealed 
behind a clump of trees over a_mile 


from the entrance and 
across 


togethe ‘Twat, 


through, ead aw, ber 
clair, “ a’ ee ms it, 


do you know, Sorel?” 

“T am not sure, mon Capitaine,” re- 
piied Sorel. He was a small wiry Hai- 
tian with a coffee-colored skin, and he 
worshiped the ground on which Sinclair 
walked. “Originally it belonged to the 
Emperor Faustin. Then it became the 
property of the government and was 
used as a residence by some of the Presi- 
dents. During the time I can remem- 
ber it has never been occupied.” 

“Do you think that Haitian could 
have been lying to us?” suggested Stone. 

“Possibly, though I doubt it. Men 
don’t usually lie after the water cure. 
We might as well investigate—never get 
anywhere standing here.” He paused 
a moment and examined his pistol. Evi- 
dently finding everything to his satis- 
faction he continued. “Sorel, I have ex- 
plained to you what has happened. Lieu- 
tenant Stone and I will now go and 
enter the house. You are to wait here. 
If you hear either of us call for help, 
you are to make your way back to the 
ear and drive to the Gendarmerie post 
at Carre-Four, since that is the nearest 
telephone. Call Captain Sheenan at the 
Marine Barracks—he will be waiting for 
the call—then meet him at the entrance 
of the driveway. Understand?” 

“Oui, mon Capitaine,” he replied, and 
Sinclair and Stone stepped through the 
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opening and advanced cautiously toward 
the building. 

Not a sound, save the occasional chirp 
of a cricket and once a dog howled far 
away. In spite of the utmost caution, 
their footsteps sounded loud in their 
ears as they made a careful circuit of 
the house. Not a ray of light was visi- 
ble between the cracks in the shutters, 
and from all indications it seemed that 
they were the only human beings with- 
in miles. 

Together they mounted the short flight 
of steps leading to the stone terrace and 
paused before one of the shuttered doors. 
Holding a cautioning finger to his lips, 
Sinclair inserted his fingers in the crack 
between the two sections of the shutter 
and pulled. It refused to give and with 
a slight shake of his head, he moved 
to the one on the right. Here he met 
with better success and with a wail of 
protesting hinges, the shutter opened a 
few inches. He thrust his flashlight in- 
side and pressed the button. The bril- 
liant beam of light played across the 
floors and walls and was reflected from a 
dust encrusted mirror in one corner. 


Satisfied that the room was empty, 
Sinclair plucked Stone’s sleeve and they 
squeezed through the narrow opening. 
A door to the right stood ajar and they 
advanced toward it. They had gone only 
a few steps when Sinclair’s quick ears 
detected a slight sound behind them, but 
before he could turn a heavy body threw 
itself on his shoulders and bore him to 
the floor. It had all happened so sud- 
denly and without warning that before 
he had time to struggle his feet were 
tightly bound and his arms pinioned to 
his sides. 


He was jerked ning 
thimidhs and 
hed ab ins. 


A s mouth to 
captors 
ela dirty, foul smelling hand over 


is face and in another moment both 
men were gagged. 

One of his burly captors then picked 
him up and, throwing him as though he 
had been a sack of meal across his 
shoulders, passed through the doorway 
and along a short corridor. Down a 
flight of steps and along another pas- 
sageway, pausing at last before a cur- 
tained entrance, beneath which was a 
faint gleam of light. 

A short whispered consultation fol- 
lowed between their captors and some 
person behind the curtain. Then the cur- 
tain was pulled aside and they were 
dragged into a small chamber, lighted 
by a solitary lamp. Seated at a small 
table was a heavy, thick set Haitian, on 
whose left cheek was a hideous scar 
that extended from the roots of his hair 
to his jaw. He regarded the two white 
men out of cruel, pig-like eyes . 


“My very dear friend, le Capitaine 
Sinclair,” he rasped. This is an unex- 
pected pleasure, I assure you. To 
whom am I indebted for this honor?” 
His eyes shifted under Sinclair’s steady 
gaze, and his fingers strayed to the scar 
on his cheek. Possibly he remembered 
the day at Grand Reviere when Captain 
Sinclair, then a sergeant of Marines, had 
lunged at him with a bayonet .. . 

With an animal like cry of rage he 
sprang to his feet and struck Sinclair 
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a stinging blow in the face with his open 
hand. Again and again he hit him. 

“Fool—pig,” he cried. “Things are 
different now. This is my hour. You 
and your companion . Blah! I have 
more important things to claim my at- 
tention now. You can wait. Josef, 
Francois,” he called, “a moi.” When 
the two natives entered he pointed a 
short, stubby forefinger at Sinclair and 
Stone. 

“Take them away ... Wait,” and with 
surprising agility he relieved them of 
their pistols and emptied their pockets. 

“Now ... go.” 

Grasping their prisoners by their col- 
lars, the two natives dragged them from 
the room and along the corridor to a 
small door which they opened, and then 
with a shove sent the two white men 
rolling and tumbling down a flight of 
stone steps. With a brutal laugh at 
their contortions, they slowly followed 
down the stairs. 

Stone’s head had come in sharp con- 
tact with a bit of out jutting rock as he 
fell down the steps, and he was lying 
in an unconscious huddle on the damp 
flagging of the passageway. Sinclair, 
too, had been dazed by the fall, and he 
had no clear recollection until he found 
himself lying bound and gagged on a 
stone floor that reeked with filth. 

He had a dim memory of having been 
dragged along endless passages and 
finally thrown through a small doorway 
which closed behind him. With a strug- 
gle, he managed to rise to a sitting po- 
sition and look about him. Darkness. 
So thick you could cut it with a knife, 
he thought. He listened carefully and 
felt relieved when his ears caught the 
sound of Stone’s regular breathing. 

This was a pretty mess to get into 
and he cursed himself for higg#polhardi- 


ness. He shiv Ma- 
surroun place. 


with him 

wever, he Was not one much 
time. im vain wegrats diately 
his means of es- 
that bound his hands 
to hil aoe: didn’t seem so tight. 
He exhmled all the breath in his oo 
and = <i his muscles. Working fever- 
ishly, he managed to get the fingers of 
his right hand outside the cords. Good 
so far, he thought as he took a deep 
breath, now to find the knot. . . 
_ “Damn my eyes,” he muttered, hunch- 
ing up his knees. “Am I getting childish 
in my old age?” He drew his knees up 
under his chin and with an effort thrust 
his numbed fingers into his boot leg. Ah, 
it was still there, and he drew forth a 
small, thin bladed knife. . . 

It was only the work of a minute to 
sever the ropes that bound him and to 
remove the gag “rom his mouth. He 
was soon oi nis teet rubbing his chaffed 
ankles and wrists. Now to free Stone. 

Meanwhile, Sergeant Sorel had waited 
at his post, growing more apprehensive 
with each passing minute. He had lis- 
tened intently, but not a sound had come 
from that silent monster of a house. He 
looked at the stars. A long time had 
elapsed since the Captain, his Captain 
had left. 

He dared not leave. Such a thing 
was not in the code Sinclair had taught 
him. What if the Captain was in trou- 
ble and needed him? Once, at La Palais 
in the North, the Captain had left him to 
watch while he went forward alone. . . 
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Was that something moving over by 
that clump of low bushes? Sorel flat- 
tened himself against the wall and peer- 
ed intently through the darkness. Slow- 
ly the head and shoulders of a man ap- 
peared above the bushes and looked cau- 
tiously about. Evidently satisfied with 
his survey, the man vaulted the bushes 
and started off through the trees. 

Surely this warranted investigation. 
Sorel pulled the long knife from the 
sheath that hung from his belt. This 
was no time to use a pistol. Gripping 
the knife between his teeth he moved 
forward. 

He advanced a few yards through the 
trees. Ah, there was his man in that 
small clearing. With a single leap he 
was upon him and threw him to the 
ground, and his fingers closed on the 
other’s windpipe, preventing an outcry. 
He rolled his captive over on his back 
and with one knee planted firmly on his 
chest, held the point of his knife a scant 
inch from the prisoner’s throat. 

“One word, mon enfant,” 
pricked the skin suggestively. The man 
nodded his head in agreement. “Very 
well, tell me all that has happened in 
that house.” 

There is something about cold steel 
held a bare inch from the throat—it 
will loosen any man’s vocal cords. The 
prostrate native was no_ exception. 
Words poured from him in a steady 
stream and when he had finished, Sorel 
was in a quandry. 

He had learned from experience that 
prisoners are always a nuisance. Still 
he couldn’t afford to let this man go 

. . Of course embarrassing questions 
might be asked, but in the past self- 
defense had always served as an ex- 


bosetn 
he the 6¢ tie 
tufte zas®, and returned it “the 
sheath. the 
trees and disappeared in the Clip of 
bushes. 

Sinclair’s efforts to revive Stone at 
been without avail. He had removed the 
bonds and then cleaned the wound as 
best he could in the darkness. The Kid’s 
heart was beating regularly, thank God! 

Investigation had revealed the fact 
that he was in a small, stone walled 
chamber, barely ten feet square. In one 
wall he had found a door but it was 
either locked or barred on the outside. 
Again he cursed his fate and then re- 
signed himself to wait until someone 
opened that door. 

It seemed hours before he finally heard 
a slight sound as of a bolt being drawn 
back. He felt along the wall to the 
door, and crouched, ready to spring on 
whoever entered. 

The door was pushed open a few 
inches and he heard a hoarse whisper. 
“Are you there, mon Capitaine?” 

“Sorel!” he cried in amazement. 

“T had nearly despaired of finding you, 
mon Captaine.” Sorel pushed the door 
wide and stepped inside. “The passages 
are so many and so dark.” 

“How did you get here?” 

In a few words Sorel told of his en- 
counter with the native and the informa- 
tion he had received of a secret passage 
leading from the Villa to an opening in 
the clump of bushes. 

“Will you be able to find your way 
out again?” questioned Sinclair. 


and he 
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“Oui, but first there is something 
above you must see. They are making 
powerful voodoo. . .” 

“Wait a moment, Sorel, Lieutenant 
Stone has been injured and we can't 
leave him. Give me your pistol,” Sorel 
handed it to him and Sinclair thrust it 
in his belt. “First you must take the 
Lieutenant and go to the Gendarmerie 
station at Carre-Four. Then call the 
Marines and bring them here as quickly 
as possible. Tell the Marine Captain 
to force an entrance and explore the 
villa thoroughly.” 

“Yes, mon Capitaine, it must be soon. 
Dawn approaches.” 

“Ah, you understand too? Now, which 
way do I go to get above?” 

“Turn to the left outside this door, 
mon Captaine, and continue. You will 
reach a narrow flight of stairs. At the 
top you will find a small landing. In 
front of you will be a wall. Feel along 
the lower edge until you reach a small 
projection. Then push on it hard and 
a sliding panel will open a few inches. 
Then if you wish you may push it fully 
open. ” 

“And if I wish to leave?” 

“Return as you went up and take the 
first opening on the left after you have 
passed this door. Then the third open- 
ing to the right and straight ahead.” 

“All right, Sorel, I won’t forget this,” 
he clasped the Sergeant’s hand firmly 
in the dark and started along the pas- 
sage. 

The corridor was very narrow and 
smelled of foul, rotting things. No sun- 
light ever penetrated this dank and noi- 
some place. Sorel had spoken of “many 
passages.” Undoubtedly the place was 
a maze of underground windings. Well, 
probably old Faustin had needed them. 
here were the stairs... 


em cautiously and 
Mlanding. His ex- 


thefeice be- 


game in 


oprotuber- 
A small streak of light, barely an 
inch wide, appeared on his right. 
crouching low, he glued his eye to the 
opening. . . 


VI 


HE ROOM was quite devoid of fur- 
nishings and was illuminated by a 
hanging oil lamp, suspended from the 
ceiling. That much Sinclair was able to 
ascertain at his first scrutiny. Then he 
noticed that there were no windows 
within his line of vision and came to the 
conclusion that it must be an_ inside 
room, which explained the fact that no 
light had been visible outside the house. 
Plainly the room was used as a 
“Houngfort,” or Voodoo Temple. A lit- 
tle unusual, but then he was always 
stumbling across unusual things in his 
investigation of the Cult of the Snake. 
The low altar was on the opposite side 
of the room and beneath it was the box 
in which was housed the “Sacred Ser- 
pent.” On the altar itself reposed the 
usual assortment of jars, bottles and 
boxes. In the center he noticed a sma 


bell. That fact always puzzled him. 
Possibly the idea of the bell had been 
borrowed from the Catholic mass, since 
that was the prevailing faith in Haiti. 

A curtain at one side of the altar 
parted and a native entered attired in 
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the flowing, multi-colored robes of a 
voodoo priest. He passed in front of the 
altar and bent over the box. Evidently 
he was doing something with the snake, 
possibly feeding it. Sinclair would have 
given much for an opportunity to cap- 
ture that serpent. Never, in all his at- 
tempts had he been able to set eyes on 
the snake. 

The bell tinkled softly and the priest 
straightened up as the curtains again 
parted and several natives entered, fore- 
most among whom was a thick, heavy 
set man with an ugly, scarred face. 

They sank to their knees in front of 
the altar, while the priest raised his 
hands and murmured some strange in- 
eantation. Again the bell tinkled softly. 

“Do the spirits look upon me with fa- 
vor?” The guttural tones of his thick set 
Haitian broke on the stillness of the 
room. 

The priest held up a cautioning hand 
and then made several passes over an 
earthenware jug. Slowly he backed 
away. 

“Meteleus Perault ... Perault...” a 
voice seemed to emanate from the jug. 
“Harken! All Haiti is ground under the 
heel of a white despot. Our children 
suffer from the bond of the oppressor.” 
The voice increased in volume. “A vis- 
ion! The rivers run red... it is with 
the blood of the tyrants! Rise up! Rise 
up! First, Meteleus Perault, where is 
thy ‘houngan’? Remember . . . Remem- 
ber .. .”, and the voice died away. 

“Now how the devil did he do that?” 
Sinclair asked himself. He had heard 
of such things before. Possibly the 
priest was a ventriloquist. But then, 
Perault was himself reputed to be a 
powerful voodoo priest. He shook his 
head in perplexity. 

The small gathering rose to their feet 
and Perault turned to the priest. 

“Dawn approaches. Come, make haste, 
for it must be done as the rising sun 
tinges the eastern sky. Is all in readi- 
ness?” 

“All is prepared, mon Chef.” 

“Tt is well, Let us begin.” 

Perault and his companions moved 
out of Sinclair’s line of vision. He cursed 
softly and pushed the panel back a few 
inches and saw that they were seated 
on chairs in a corner of the room. Satis- 
fied, he returned the panel to its original 
position and waited expectantly. He felt 
for his watch and then remembered that 
Perault had taken it. Well, so much 
the worse for Perault. It was a good 
watch and Sinclair did not intend to 
lose it. 

How long before Captain Sheenan 
would be on the scene with his Marines? 
He must allow time for Sorel to get to 
Carre-Four and for the trucks to come 
out from Port au Prince. If they didn’t 
come in time ... Well, he had Sorel’s 
pistol and the knife in his boot. 

Two natives bearing tom-toms entered 
through the curtained doorway and 
seated themselves on either side of the 
altar. Sinclair heard a stir among the 
few spectators. Again the bell tinkled 
softly. 

The two natives started a rythmic beat 
on the tom-toms. 

Boom-ta-ta-boom-ta-ta. 


” 
. 


Again the 


curtain parted and a small child entered, 
bearing a brazier of burning coals. He 
was followed by two more priests. The 
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child set the brazier in front of the altar 
and retired to the side of the room. 

Boom -ta-ta- boom. The tom -toms 
sounded louder. The two priests set up 
a weird chant as the curtains parted and 
two natives entered bearing a litter. On 
the litter, under a white covering, re- 
posed an inert form. 

They set their burden on the floor a 
few feet from the altar and stood si- 
lently against the wall, arms folded 
across their chests. An old man, bent 
with age and attired in the flowing 
multi-colored robe, entered the room. He 
paused a moment and then with trem- 
bling fingers took a jar from the altar. 
He poured part of the contents into his 
hand and with it described a circle 
around the litter. 

“Corn meal,” muttered Sinclair, much 
interested. 

The other priests brought forward a 
large white stone and placed it in the 
center of the floor. On this stone rested 
a large wooden bowl and a closed book. 
The old man then made another circle 
with the meal, this time around the 
stone. 

The tom-toms kept up their monoto- 
nous beat to which the priests timed 
their chant. At a signal from the 
priests, the child left the room and re- 
turned with a small fowl. Taking it 
from the hands of the child, the old 
man held it aloft for an instant and 
produced a knife from under his robes. 
With a quick movement he severed the 
large vein in the neck. A few drops of 
blood fell on the stone and book, while 
the rest was caught in the bowl. 

Placing the body of the fowl on the 
stone, the priest raised the bowl above 
his head and after murmuring a few 
words, drank deeply of the contents. The 
others then pressed forward and also 
drank. Sinclair noticed that they were 
careful not to step inside the circle of 
corn meal. 

After the bowl had been emptied, one 
of the younger priests took the fowl 
from the older man and with a few swift 
strokes cut off the head and feet and re- 
moved the heart, which were handed to 
one of the attendants. This man re- 
ceived them on bended knee, and then 
rising, hurried from the room. 

“On his way to the cemetery to ‘Ba- 
ron,’ God of Devils?” Sinclair told him- 
self. “Wonder what happens next?” 

He had not long to wait. The aged 
priest again approached the altar and 
selected one of the many bottles. He 
paused for a moment over the brazier 
of coals, on which he poured a yellowish 
powder from the bottle. Instantly a 
dense cloud of yellowish-green smoke 
arose. The tom-toms increased their 
rhythm and the old man began to dance 
around and around the litter. Faster 
and faster he went. Again and again 
he buried his head in the nauseous fumes 
arising from the brazier. It seemed to 
have some strange, intoxicating effect. 
The other priests, too, were affected and 
they joined in the dance, leaping high 
and inhaling the yellowish-green smoke. 
More powder was poured on the coals, 
until the hanging light was almost ob- 
scured. 

Wilder and wilder grew the dance. 
The robes were cast aside and the four 
men danced naked about the litter. Bom- 
bom sounded the tom-toms. 

Suddenly the old priest bent forward 
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and tore the covering from the figure 
on the litter. Through the heavy smoke 
Sinclair saw the body of Vivian Knight, 
attired in a simple white robe! 

The old man paused by her head and 
raised his arms high, as though in sup- 
plication. Instantly the dance stopped 
and the tom-toms ceased their throb- 
bing. The silence was oppressing .. . 

The bell on the altar sounded a sin- 
gle, silvery note... 

Sinclair saw that the priest held 
something in his hand that glittered. He 
drew the pistol from his belt and re- 
leased the safety. Was it a knife the 
old priest held in his hand? Sinclair 
looked again and saw that it was a 
small vial. The priest bent over the 
body and forced the lips apart. Holding 
the mouth open with his left hand, he 
brought the vial in his right closer and 
closer. 

Crash! Simultaneously with the pistol 
shot Sinclair wrenched the panel open 
and leaped into the room. The aged 
priest had sunk to the floor, the vial 
still clasped in his stiffening fingers. 

For an instant no one moved. Mete- 
leus Perault stood as if paralyzed while 
Sinclair picked up the body of the girl 
and started back across the room. Sacre 
bleu! Why, the “——” had been left 
in the dungeons far below. Regardless, 
he was here. Perault pulled a revolver 
from his waist and took a steady aim. 

Some sixth sense must have warned 
Sinclair for suddenly he turned, and as 
he turned he fired. Just a split fraction 
of a second, but it was enough. Meteleus 
Perault crashed to the floor while his 
brains and blood spattered over his com- 
panions. 

As he fell the shell in his revolver ex- 
ploded, the bullet by some trick of fate 
hitting the hook in the ceiling from 
which was suspended the lamp. It 
swung crazily for an instant and then 
smashed on the floor with a sound of 
breaking glass. 

Maddened and enraged by the death 
of their leader, Perault’s followers had 
pressed forward. Knives glittered and 
the air was filled with hoarse cries. 

Then as the lamp fell and for a few 
seconds the room was plunged in dark- 
ness, Sinclair made a sickening discov- 
ery. The panel had closed and try as 
he would he could not open it! 

The door by the altar! That was his 
only hope. The oil from the fallen lamp 
had spread over the floor and was burst- 
ing into flames. It was between him 
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and the door! And the natives, they 
too, were trapped. 

He had fired two shots—that left him 
five. Three more. He must save two. 
One for himself and one for... 

With an animal-like bellow of rage, a 
six-foot Haitian was upon him. Close on 
the heels of this one followed the others. 
A wicked looking machete gleamed in 
his hand. 

Gently Sinclair let the limp form in 
his arms sink to the floor and then step- 
ping over her, he faced his assailants. 
He fired point blank from the hip and 
the big Haitian with the machete gave 
a scream of agony and sank to the floor, 
groveling and clawing at his stomach. 
The machete clattered at Sinclair’s feet. 
Instinctively he picked it up and shifted 
the pistol to his left hand. 

“Come on, you black ——————_,,” he 
roared. The machete rose and fell, and 
he had the satisfaction of seeing another 
native drop to the floor, his head split 
like an eggshell. 

The flames were making headway, the 
dry wood of the building burning like 
so much tinder. It was getting hotter 
and the smoke made his eyes burn and 
his throat smart. No hope to reach the 
door now. 

His pistol roared again and another 
native spun around and fell with a 
scream into the inferno behind him. 
What of the priests, he wondered. They 
must have escaped. The keen edge of 
the machete caught a native squarely 
on the neck. The severed head with a 
strangely startled look in the eyes rolled 
along the floor. Sinclair laughed aloud. 
The smoke was becoming unbearable. 
Suddenly he felt a sharp pain in his 
side. What the devil? He whirled 
around and with a single stroke of the 
machete disemboweled the man behind 
him. For a few seconds he made wild 
passes through the air. Then he became 
conscious that he was in possession of 
the field. “The Marines have landed and 
have the situation well in hand.” Ha, 
ha! That was good. 

He pressed his hand to his side and 
felt the handle of a knife. He didn’t 
mind so much being knifed, but it ag- 
gravated him to have the weapon left 
in the wound. He wrenched it out and 
cried aloud in agony. 

He felt dizzy and light headed. Oh, 
ves the fire and smoke. Maybe he was 
dead. It was as hot as hell, anyway. He 
sank to his knees. Too bad he had to 
die without seeing the Kid. His hand 
came in contact with something soft 
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and silky. What was this? He looked 
at it stupidly. Golden hair. Angels 
have golden hair. But you don’t find 
angels in hell. . . 

The flames roared and crackled. A 
rafter fell with a crash and threw a 
shower of sparks upon him. His clothes 
smoldered in several places. Instine- 
tively he beat the smoking places with 
his hands. 

Angels in hell . . . Angels in hell. That 
was good. He felt that he was burning 
... burning. Would this last forever? 

He pitched forward limply, one hand 
extended toward the flames. Nearer and 
nearer they came. His clothes were 
smoking now. A little flame licked his 
fingers. He jumped and cried aloud in 
surprise. Where was he? Oh, yes, he 
remembered ... now. Vivian Knight 
. . . Why this wasn’t an angel—it was 
Vivian! 

Feverishly he beat his clothes which 
in several places threatened to burst into 
flames. Then he dragged the still form 
of the girl closer to the wall. Where 
was that machete? The panel! No time 
to look for the spring. 

Crash! The keen edge bit deep into 
the wood. Again. It splintered. He 
pushed in the point using the blade as 
a lever, bore down on it with all his 
weight. With a ripping sound a sec- 
tion gave way. Hurriedly he reached in- 
side and felt for the spring. 

His groping fingers found it and he 
pressed hard. He felt the panel move 
slightly and with his remaining strength 
he wrenched it open. 

Picking up the body of the girl he 
crawled through the opening and stag- 
gered down the steps. He paused a mo- 
ment at the bottom. It was cooler here, 
much cooler. The directions Sorel had 
given him. If he became lost in these 
sinuous passages ... 

His side felt as though it was burning. 
He felt with his fingers and found that 
his shirt was wet. Oh, yes, he remem- 
bered—he had been wounded. A knife. 
Strange that he should have forgotten. 
He felt dizzy—-as—as when a kid after 
his first cigarette. He must go on. 

Afterward Captain Sinclair never had 
any clear recollection of how he found 
his way out of the maze of underground 
windings beneath the Villa Villefrain. 
Always when he thought of it, it seemed 
as a nightmare of endless twists and 
turns; stumbling over foul, rotting 
things. At last a flight of steps and 
then—the cool night air and the stars. 

For a moment he stood gasping by the 
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clump of low bushes, and looked about 
him. Beyond the wall the huge bulk of 
the Villa was a mass of flames. Here 
and there he saw a khaki-clad figure. 
Evidently the Marines had arrived. He 
tried to call, but no one heeded him. 

“Lieutenant, we must investigate the 
passages,” insisted Sorel. “I am sure 
the Captain must be there.” 

Stone nodded his bandged head and 
turned to Captain Sheenan. “Captain, 
the Sergeant seems to think that Sin- 
clair may be trapped in the underground 
passages beneath the house. He knows 
where the opening is beyond the wall.” 

“Very well, Lieutenant, have him take 
us there,” replied Captain Sheenan. “You 
had better come, too, Doctor Carter. 
You may be needed.” 

Stone transmitted the order to Sorel 
who eagerly led the way across the yard 
and through the break in the wall. He 
was the first one through and he paused 
a moment, hardly willing to believe that 
what he saw was true. Then he gave a 
great shout of joy and ran forward. 

With the body of Vivian Knight still 
tightly clasped in his arms, Captain Sin- 
clair staggered forward to meet his 
friends. If only his knees weren’t so 
weak! The Doctor—Doctor Carter, 
where was he. Oh, there he was. Why 
hadn’t he seen him before? 

“Doctor Carter,” he cried in a weak, 
hoarse voice. “Here take her, quick,” 
and he placed his limp burden in the 
Doctor’s ready arms. 

Doctor Carter breathed a great sigh 
of relief. At least the girl would be 
afforded a Christian burial. He shifted 
the weight in his arms, and for an in- 
stant her cheek came in contact with his. 
His jumped from that contact as though 
from the sting of a serpent for—her 
cheek wasn’t cold, it had felt warm! 

With fingers that trembled from his 
agitation, he felt for her pulse. . . 

“She lives!” he gave an incredulous, 
joyful shout. “Sinclair, she’s alive!’ 

“Naturally, since she wasn’t dead,” 
Sinclair’s lips twisted into the semb- 
lance of a smile. “It was just .. .just,” 
he found it was an effort even to speak, 
“just voodoo death.” He looked at Stone 
with dimming eyes. “Well, Kid I... I 
brought her back ... for you,” and with 
a little groan he pitched forward into 
Stone’s waiting arms. 


Vil 


“{r WAS just by the merest chance 

that this charm,” Sinclair held it out 
for the Colonel’s inspection, “was drop- 
ped by the owner. If he hadn’t ... well, 
since the Kids are married now and have 
left for the States on their honeymoon, 
I will tell you what might have hap- 
pened.” 

Captain Sinclair settled back in his 
easy chair and accepted another of the 
Colonel’s choice cigars. His face and 
emaciated frame bore mute testimony to 
the weeks he had lain between life and 
death, but an old time Leatherneck is 
hard to kill, and a day came when he 
was able to sit up and take notice of 
what was going on about him. 

His first question had been for Vivian 
Knight after learning that she had suf- 
fered no permanent ill effects from her 
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harrowing experience, his condition had 
rapidly improved. He had attended the 
wedding of the young couple earlier in 
the day, and after seeing them safely 
aboard a boat bound for the States, he 
had accepted the Colonel’s invitation to 
dinner. 

“There is a popular belief in Haiti 
that certain Voodoo priests are capable 
of raising the dead!” 

“Raising the dead?” echoed the Col- 
onel in amazement. 

“Yes, bringing them back to life. In 
fact this belief is so universal that when- 
ever a person dies enough poison is 
poured down their throat to kill a horse. 
That is to make certain that they are 
really dead. 

“Such cases of bringing the dead back 
to life are, I believe, very rare. Of 
course you understand that the person 
isn’t really dead. Some powerful drug 
that produces apparent death or sus- 
pended animation is given to the victim. 
Then they are buried and later, usually 
the same night, the body is exhumed by 
the voodooists.” 

“Why is this done?” asked the Col- 
onel. “Merely for popular effect?” 

Sinclair shook his head. “No, it must 
be part of some revolting ritual because 
great secrecy always surrounds such 
cases. In fact I have been unable to 
find out much about it. Either the na- 
tives with whom I have talked don’t 
know or else they are afraid to tell,” he 
paused a moment and knocked the ashes 
from his cigar. “After the body is re- 
moved from the coffin, the body of a goat 
is put in its place, the lid screwed on, and 
the coffin is again buried. Then at dawn 
there is a ceremony in some ‘Houngfort,’ 
or voodoo temple. Just as the effects 
of the drug begin to wear off and the 
victim shows signs of returning life, 
another drug is administered.” 

For a moment the room was silent, 
then Sinclair leaned forward and spoke 
in a low, tense voice. 

“Colonel Knight, I once saw a girl 
that passed through such an experience. 
I never want to see another! Do you be- 
lieve that every human being possesses 
a soul?” 

The Colonel slowly nodded his head. 

“Then that drug kills the soul!” Sin- 
clair shuddered. “The victim becomes 
nothing more than a piece of animated 
clay. The intelligence is destroyed—rea- 
son is lost. There remains only a in- 
satiable canabalistic craving for human 
flesh!” 

“My God, Sinclair! Is such a thing 
possible? And Vivian, was she...?” 

“Yes. I suspected what had happened 
when I heard of the nurse discovering 
the goat on the bed after the body had 
disappeared. I didn’t tell anyone of my 
suspicions, because if I had failed .. .” 
Colonel Knight shuddered at the words 
... “Well, it would have been better for 
those who loved her to go on thinking 
her dead than to know the ghastly 
truth.” 

When he had finished, both men sat 
silent, lost in thought, while outside a 
cricket chirped and the wind whispered 
through the palm fronds. 
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FIX BAYONETS! 
By Capt. John W. Thomason, Jr. 


Continued from page seven 


“The Frogs say it can’t be taken from 
the front—they’ve tried. We're goin’ to 
take it. On the other side of that is 
the Elbe trench and a little to the left 
the Essen Hook, and in the centre the 
Bois de Vipre—same kind o’ stuff, they 
say. We're to take them. You see 
them all on the map... Next, away up 
in this corner of the map, is the Blanc 
Mont place. Whoever is left when we get 
that far will take that, too. . . Questions? 
. . » Yes, Tom, we ought to get to use 
those sawed-off shotguns they gave us 
at St. Mihiel—though when we get past 
the Essen system, we'll be in the open, 
mostly. . The old Deuxieme Division 
is goin’ in tonight—it’s goin’ to be some 
party! Move out of here as soon as 
it’s dark. That’s all.” 

The road here was screened on the 
side toward the enemy by coarse mats 
of camouflage material erected on tall 
poles. Through this screen the German 
flares, ceaselessly ascending, shone with 
cold, greenish whiteness, so that men 
saw their comrades’ faces weirdly drawn 
and pale under their helmets. The files 
talked as they went— 

“I’ve seen the time I'd have called 
those things pretty—but now—reckon 
hell’s lit with the same kind of glims!” 
. . » “Remember the flare that went up 
in our faces the night we made the relief 
in Bellew Woods? Seemed to me like 
everybody in the world was lookin’ at 
me.” “Bois de Belleau! mighty few in 
the battalion now that remember them 
days, sonny... ” 

The road passed into the desolation 
and wound north, kilometre after kilo- 
metre. Presently the camouflage ended 
and the battalion felt exceedingly naked 
without its shelter. Then a slope to the 
left screened the way, the crest of it 
sharply outlined as the flares ascended. 
Beyond that crest the machine-guns 
sounded very near; now and again the 
air was filled with the whispering rush of 
their bullets, passing high toward some 
change target in the rear. 

The upper air was populous with shells 
passing, and the sky flickered with gun- 
flashes, but the road along which the 
battalion went enjoyed for the time an 
uneasy immunity. The rests were all 
too short; the sweating files swore at 
their heavy packs; the going was very 
hard. Presently the road ceased to be a 
road—merely a broken way across an 
interminable waste of shell-holes, made 
passable after a fashion by the hasty 


work of French engineers, toiling be- 
hind the assault of the infantry. 

The files plodded on each side of the 
tumbled track, and as they neared 
Somme-Py a pitiful stream of traffic 
grew and passed between them, the tide 
of French wounded ebbing to the rear. 
They were the debris of the attacks that 
had spent themselves through the day— 
walking wounded, drifting back like 
shadows in stained blue uniforms men 
who staggered and leaned against each 
other and spoke in low, racked voices to 
the passing files: and broken men who 
were borne in stretchers, moaning— 
“Ah, Jesu! .. .” “Doucement, douce- 
ment!! -’ Farther back the ambu- 
lances would be waiting for them. 

The column went quickly through the 
town of Somme-Py into which shells 
were falling, stumbling over the debris 
of ruined walls and houses. There was 
a very busy French dressing-station 
there, under the relic of a church. It 
was too dark to see, but each man caught 
the sound and the smell of it. They 
cleared the town and went on to a cross- 
roads. French guides were to have met 
the battalion there, for the line was just 
ahead, but the guides were late. There 
was a nerve-racking halt. The next bat- 
talion in column closed up; a machine- 
gun outfit, with its solemn, blase mules, 
jammed into the rifle companies. 

The 49th was the leading company, 
just behind the Battalion Headquarters 
group, and the second-in-command went 
up to where the major and his satellites 
were halted. 

“Crossroads are always a dam’ bad 
business, Coxy,” the major was observ- 
ing to his adjutant. “Just askin’ for 
it here—no tellin’ how late our Frog 
friends will be~—get the men moved into 
that ditch off the road yonder—aAh! 
thought so!” 

A high, swift whine that grew to a 
shrieking roar, and a five-inch shell 
crashed down some fifty yards to the 
right of the crowded road. Everybody 
except the mules were flat on the ground 
before it landed, but wicked splinters of 
steel sung across the road, and a ma- 
chine gunner, squatting by his cart, col- 
lapsed and rolled toward the edge of the 
road, swearing and clutching at his thigh. 


(Copyright 1926, by the Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
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WHITE ANTS 
By Henry Hal Poppe 


Continued from page three 


still lingered over the precipices long 
after she had turned back. 


Enchanted by the haunting glow of 
the moon, Fai-fai sat till late into the 
night, staring at the clouds with terror 
in her eyes. Out of the silver-rimmed 
bales arms reached, pointing at her with 
accusing fingers. And the arms stretched 
and grew longer and longer, and the 
hands, deformed under the dazzling play 
of the moon’s magic spell, became ser- 
pent’s heads, with the accusing finger 
still pointing at her as deadly fangs. 
Torn clouds sailed by like monster bats 
and gigantic herons, their shadows 
clumsily flapping through the night’s 
inferno, fighting a noiseless battle with 
the serpents. And a cloud obliterated 
the moon, throwing the ancestral night- 
mare into the abyss of a pitch-dark 
night. 

Sakuma was stumbling homeward long 
after midnight, from the Nats’ no hana 
inn, heavily laden with sake and Asahi 
beer. Fai-fai had been waiting for him, 
had been waiting for this moment ever 
since her seance with the ancestral 
shadows was ended. Slowly, catlike, she 
approached her victim, and when almost 
in front of him in the deserted street, 
she shouted right into his face: 

“You murderer . . . you cursed, 
twofold cursed cur 

Struck by her words like an animal 
wounded with an arrow, Sakuma in- 
stantly rushed forward. All his intoxi- 
cation seemed gone, possessed by the one 
mad desire only, to grasp her and 
strangle her. With the grace of a young 
deer she ran a few steps, waited for him 
to follow, and ran on again. Playfully 
almost she led him toward the cordon of 
jungle along the foothills, allowing just 
enough distance to urge him on. Already 
his hand reached out to grasp her, when 
Sakuma stumbled over a_ treacherous 
root and crashed to the ground, uncon- 
scious. Fai-fai stood panting, as if sorry 
that the fight had ended so soon. 

“They are gluttons, irresistible, never 
sated, greedily eat up every obstacle 
. . «” she murmured, as she nestled 
out from under her hair a small bottle, 
hidden beneath the high coiffure, and 
slowly she poured the contents “_% 
oil of anise . . . over Sakuma. AIl- 
most instantaneously a myriad of white 
ants came forth, attracted by the oil, 
and gathered around the human form in 
ever-growing columns . . . charged 
in a most horrible attack against their 
helpless prey. 

Fai-fai never left the solitude of her 
little world any more. She was not 
afraid, never for a moment had she felt 
guilty. Squatting on the porch, with her 
baby boy in her lap, she smoked tiny 
balls of the hair-like tobacco, and from 
the lambent clouds the images of feudal 
Chinese ladies in costly silk nodded ap- 
proval. 

Bah ... maskee .. . what did 
she care? Fai-fai was perfectly happy. 
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Camels 


The choice of a cigarette deserves 
your most careful judgment because 
it determines the degree of enjoyment 
you will have. 

Camels welcome comparison on 
every count. Compare their good- 
ness in every way. Each successive 


Camel brings a fresh pleasure no 
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add to the joy of living 


SMOKING is one of the keen plea- 
sures of life. 


matter how constantly you smoke. 

Such mellow mildness can come 
only from the world’s choicest to- 
baccos, supremely blended, with the 
sole purpose of giving you, the 
smoker, a cigarette which you can 
enjoy to the fullest. 

The verdict of the experienced 
smoker is — 


**Have a Camel!” 
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